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CCULTURATION is a process, not an isolated event. The acquisition 


of any civilizatory accomplishment is not limited to the act of accept- 


ance like the moving of an object from one case in a museum to another. 
Such an event only sets in motion the socio-psychological process, for a 
society is a living body the blood of which is composed of the psychological 
occurrences of the ever changing relations between its constituent members. 

This, of course does not necessarily imply that the object itself must 
undergo a visible change in the other society. It might or it might not do 
so; it might alter its meaning or function, as with the use of mats, knives, 
or hoes as symbols of value, or, on the other hand, the use of coins as neck- 
laces. But at any rate the acceptance of a new article implies a change in 
the attitudes, social behavior, or even in the institutions of the receiving 
people. Such an alteration may be either slight or of great import, either 
sudden or gradual, depending on the actual conditions. It may often involve 
further changes in other realms of life. The introduction of European money 
in Africa, for instance, has provoked an acquisitive bent and a desire for 
monetary gain. This may lead to competition on the one hand, and on the 
other to a change in the structure of the family in that it shifts the basis of 
marriage from the concern of two clans or families to the affair of the two 
contracting persons. 

This process of adaptation to new conditions of life is what we call ac- 
culturation. If a man emigrates from Europe or North America to the 
tropics he must obviously adapt himself to new circumstances. These are 
mainly climatic, of course. But when we speak of acclimatization we often 
also imply a more far-reaching adaptation involving social life. 
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To take an outstanding example let us examine the case of North 
America at the coming of the white man. There were then the adaptations 
of two races to be considered. For the European the important change was 
not that of climate, but of all those social and personal factors which arise 
from making a home in a new soil and among primitive surroundings. Our 
problem here, however, is not with the white man but with the Indian who 
was likewise affected, but in a different way. His life was opened to new 
implements as well as to new impressions. He did not so much change his 
habitat as his mode of living. The maintenance of his ancient skills were now 
to be jeopardized by the results of trade. From the moment that he received 
iron, in the form of knives, axes, and other such “‘indispensable’”’ imple- 
ments, his life became different. And, the very process of the acceptance of 
these new things is indicative of the path of acculturation. It may well have 
been comparable to my own experiences in New Guinea among a people 
who had never seen a white man. At first they had only suspicion for the 
iron tools. So far from having used them, they had never even set eyes on 
them. My boys would exhibit their use, and then the Papuans would make 
their own gingerly essays. I worked like a salesman demonstrating the 
latest vacuum cleaner or the newest device for slicing vegetables, and my 
endeavors met with similar rejections and doubts before final acceptance. 

In fact, psychologically, the process is the same as that of accepting a 
new contrivance for one’s own daily use. The adaptation to new inventions 
is in the main, similar to that, whether the inventions are from one’s own 
people or from abroad. The situation is closely related to the process of 
learning which we all have to face from birth to death, although the periods 
of youth are filled with more intensive learning and the later stages with 
less. The cessation of learning psychologically means death. 

What is learning? For our purposes we must discriminate between in- 
tellectual learning and what we may term “development of personality.” 
Intelligent learning consists for the most part in an intentional storing of 
knowledge for the acquisition of skill in handling objects or affairs. One for 
instance learns farming, or repairing of automobiles, or the study of law or 
medicine. A man’s continuous responses to the outer world become his ex- 
periences in so far as the remembrance of them is stored up consciously or 
unconsciously. These experiences in turn represent a kind of “learning,” 
for they help to direct the change of the man’s attitudes and behavior, and 
to make impressions on his mind and character. There follows a preference 
for certain reactions or stimuli. A man brought up in conditions of great 
poverty may in the beginning be induced to thrift, whereas the same man, 
becoming rich later in life, may prove a waster. Furthermore there might 
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be changes, say, in political viewpoint due to emotional occurrences. Simil- 
arly, sexual experiences of various kinds are responsible for a change in 
character, as for example those described by the Freudian school. 

The process of learning, however, refers mainly to the individual, while 
the problem of acculturation deals with social phenomena. Can we not 
apply the results of investigations in the domain of personality to social 
processes, and to what extent? 

Every association consists of personalities and as such is itself a living 
entity. The main problem is the interaction of the individuals forming such 
associations. Any variety of personality implies specialization. Even in 
primitive society, every person is a specialist in his way. One may be clever 
at snaring birds, another a deft plaiter of baskets, still another an expert in 
raising fine crops, the next a brave warrior, a shrewd sorcerer or a convinc- 
ing orator, and so on, in spite of the fact that each one is acquainted with 
the accomplishments of the others. It is the cooperation, particularly that 
of the leaders in each branch of pursuit, that builds up the community. 
Hence a complementary activity, like the working of cog-wheels, is present 
in each cluster. A similar agency operates between family heads, in a clan, 
in guilds. Further, a corresponding procedure may be observed among such 
clusters in still larger units, such as a social class or a state. When parallel- 
ism of endeavor occurs, jealousy and competition are however aroused, as 
for instance, between certain sorcerers, warriors, or hunters. A similar 
rivalry may also arise among competing clusters. 

These basic clusters may join with larger units in a vocational or political 
group of a society. Within these a remarkable process is going on, consist- 
ing in the imitation and spontaneous conformity to the views or actions of 
experts or leaders. The accomplishments of an acknowledged master may 
serve as models, although neither he nor the others may realize this fact. 
Such a specialist may have been selected as a leader by a process of which 
no one was aware. 

There are, however, persons who are apt neither to cooperate nor to 
lead, but who turn aside in their own way, thus falling into relative isolation. 
The same occurs with clans, tribes, or states, who may carry on a life more 
or less apart from the larger societies. 

Acculturation is closely associated with all these processes. There is a 
selection of men as well as objects, ideas, and attitudes. Such a sifting takes 
place in the face of anything new offered to one man or group of men. On 
the other hand, it is not society, as such, that selects. It is this man or that 
man that gets an iron knife or tomahawk. What attitude the whole society 
will take very much depends on the position of the particular man in his 
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society. This also refers to the reaction, say, of a Papuan village upon the 
appearance of a white man. Here you may be received cordially, there, with 
enmity. On later inquiry you may discover that some old man’s good-will 
or his fear was the determining factor in your reception. 

Even material objects never remain as they are, since they meet another 
environment, another society, other men with other aims and traditions. 
Consequently their function changes. In New Guinea big kitchen knives are 
generally used. But the natives do not employ them in the kitchen, since 
such an apartment is lacking. With them they cut branches of trees, chop 
wood, and even cut human heads in the fighting that goes on between them. 
The ax used by us for cutting wood is employed as a weapon by the Solomon 
Islanders and by the Indians. The iron blade of a plane serves to replace 
the stone chisel or the shell blade of an ax. Similar changes in function take 
place in the transfer of a utensil from one native tribe to another. The 
boomerang used in Australia became a ceremonial instrument in the New 
Hebrides and some of the Solomon Islands (Buin on Bougainville), and the 
throwing knife of the Sudan tribes, a weapon, becomes a household utensil 
among certain Bantu, and a ceremonial instrument among other Bantu. 

There is a considerable difference in the rhythm and tempo of diffusion 
of various objects. For instance, it seems that objects of luxury spread 
easily. I found glass beads in the interior of New Guinea in places where 
white men had not been before; again, sea-shells were found among many 
mountain tribes. Narcotics and stimulants seem also to spread quickly. 
Consider the use of the betel-nut or the kava over large areas. It is particu- 
larly noticeable that tobacco is planted and smoked in the mountain ranges 
of New Guinea, although it was not introduced on the coast of that island 
until the middle of the 18th century, perhaps by English or Dutch seafarers; 
Spanish traders seem not to have used it. Devices which fit in particularly 
well with the system of life of a people are usually accepted with compara- 
tive readiness: as for instance the pile-house in regions of inundation, the 
gun by most natives, the bow and arrow in olden times, and the horse 
among the North American Indians. 

The same holds true of institutions, customs, and ideas, though the 
process and rhythm of alteration is different in each of these cases. The 
methods of becoming acquainted with other institutions show, however, 
considerable disparity. 

The selection of objects, customs, institutions or ideas which shall be 
chosen depends in a high degree on the ways of contact. For instance, the 
taking of women implies the acceptance of such devices or implements as 
are associated with the particular activities of the women in their own 
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society according to the traditional division of labor between the sexes. If 
slaves or captives of war are used as vehicles for the acceptance of foreign 
civilization, another kind of selective process is at work. Handicrafts, de- 
vices, or particular knowledge on the part of the men is taken over. If a 
migration occurs, a special adjustment of the people to the new conditions 
of life is necessary. For one plant or animal in the old country, another in 
the new may be substituted, even in legend. 

The far-reaching changes brought about by a new instrument are not, 
at the start, generally taken into consideration. The innumerable social 
consequences of the contact between herdsmen and agriculturists, when 
men of the pastoral clans would take wives among the latter, have cer- 
tainly not been calculated. The use of machinery, of explosives, even of 
railways, which may originally have met with the derision received by other 
inventions, leads to a change of institution, as well as to another attitude of 
mind, and thus perhaps to further inventions. 

The acceptance of new institutions involves different processes. In- 
stitutions embody the social system of a people, encompass the very 
atmosphere. From them are drawn the automatism for behavior in daily 
life. But any change in customs implies the working of a conscious process 
in order to achieve new attitudes and conventions. Such a change in pat- 
tern means ‘“‘adaptation” in customs and institutions, which sometimes has 
far-reaching consequences comprehended only by time. 

A similar process occurs with ideas, although they are always more in 
flux and bear differently on the standard pattern. New concepts as con- 
tained in legends, myths, or in poetry, do not necessarily conflict with tra- 
ditional patterns, although such may often happen. Again they may seem 
to accord, but later even turn out to be revolutionary, as with Europear 
ideas of justice and procedure with litigants in Africa. Each adaptation is a 
vehicle for “evolutionary”? development. Whether it works in a proper 
“revolutionary” sense depends less on its nature than on the attitude taken 
by the society toward the consequence involved. 

Obviously, the results of transmission as explained cannot be con- 
sidered as mere additional acquisitions. The effect for the future is hard to 
ascertain. The acceptance of anything material or immaterial may, and 
generally does, have consequences in various spheres of life. It radiates to 
the whole complex of the cultural constitution of the people concerned. 
There are three main factors to be taken into consideration: 

1. The attitude and the relation between the “giving’”’ people and the 
“accepting”’; 

2. The constitution and tradition of the accepting people; and, 
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3. The circumstances in which such transference takes place. 

ad 1. Of great importance is the difference in civilizatory equipment 
or what may be termed the “cultural tension”’ of the two tribes or nations 
that clash. This may be observed with the European coming to Africa, and 
in similar cases in the past, when pastoral tribes happened to meet agricul- 
turists, or when the latter came up against hunters, trappers, and collectors 
of plants. As scientists, we should refrain from evaluation of cultural differ- 
ences and content ourselves with regarding such a cultural tension only in 
reference to the drives and traditions with which they are imbued. 

The people concerned, on the other hand, do not scruple to make such 
evaluations. The formation of values on their part involves their emotional 
attitudes in reacting to the exponent of another culture. Such valuations, 
and reaction patterns, however, are not always the same. In the course of 
contact on both sides, there is a certain current and possibly a similar 
rhythm. At first the strangers meet with distrust and suspicion. A recourse 
to violence is often unavoidable unless one party is, in some way, accepted 
as a “superior.” 

(a) The suspicion and resentment of those mountain tribes in New 
Guinea who, until their encounter with me, had never met a white man, 
was diverted for a while by a certain deference and awe as for a supernatural 
being because of the overwhelming number of new impressions. They did 
not dare to shoot their arrows at me although they tried several times. One 
could frighten them by lighting a match, blowing a whistle, reflecting the 
sun’s rays upon their eyes with a mirror, holding a watch at their ears, or 
pulling out the photographic tripod. 

(b) The case is different with tribes nearer the coast. They come to 
know the European’s excesses and shortcomings and will take revenge on 
him should he violate tabus or conventions or behave indecently. A certain 
feeling of inferiority, it is true, keeps him at a distance from the European, 
but he will not on that account tolerate indiscriminate license or in- 
fringements of propriety. 

(c) A third stage is reached by those natives who come in more or less in 
constant contact with white men. They soon acquire the attitude ofa 
“blasé,” who feigns to know all about European accomplishments and even 
arrives occasionally at a remarkable stage of identification with the Euro- 
pean. When I once in New Guinea brought a boy home to his native village 
in my motorboat, he addressed his people in pidgin-English, not in his 
native tongue, although he had stayed with me only about three months. 
Another asked me for a white suit to put on when he returned home. His 
people at first did not recognize him, and then refused to accept him, until 
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he had rid himself of this white man’s brand, and stood before them as his 
deity created him. The white man, having become a kind of ideal to be 
imitated in various ways, is able to exercise tremendous influence among na- 
tives who have reached this stage of transition. 

This phase, the “‘devouring” of foreign civilizatory equipment, is one 
of the most significant. It may be observed in many places and in the his- 
tory of many peoples. In Africa it is still dominant, and was so several 
decades ago in Japan. It existed in the early Middle Ages in most of the 
European countries; it prevailed among the old Romans for some time when 
they came in contact with Greek civilization, and later when they become 
acquainted with the Orientals. 

We should note: first we generally find a stage of withdrawal from the 
unaccustomed. If, by certain events of emotional content, this repellent 
attitude is changed, a wave of imitation, almost of identification with the 
new or strange, gradually inundates all traditions. This is a most critical 
state for the accepting community. 

In some cases a new social entity may ensue, as with the Rehoboth 
Bastards in Angola (Africa), composed of Transvaal Boers and the native 
Negroid element. The formation of such a new body as a matter of fact has 
occurred in history repeatedly, and all European nations bear out that evi- 
dence. The English nation, for instance, is built upon an earlier pre-Gaelic 
and Gaelic population, augmented considerably by a stock of Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes and Normans, and many localities still bear the stamp of the origin 
of their inhabitants. In present-day Italy we find merged, besides others, 
Lombards, Goths, Ligurians and Tyrrhenians. In Spain are remnants of the 
ancient Iberian and Ligurian stock, of Goths, Berbers and Moors, etc. But 
what is left of these peoples has lost its individuality. Such a losing of 
ethnic personality accounts for the “‘passing of a people’’ or the so-called 
Vélkertod. 

There may be, however, varieties and degrees of such loss of indi- 
viduality. Often it is only the language, the political organization, or the 
social structure that is destroyed. The Scandinavian Waraegans in the early 
Middle Ages lost their language in Russia (Kiev), as did their Norman 
cousins in France and Sicily at about the same era, although they came as 
conquerors, a fact that undoubtedly must be ascribed to their having taken 
native wives, and thus procreated a mixed race, with the passing of their 
own ethnic individuality. Vice versa, the continuity of an appellation, or 
even of a language, in no way warrants ethnic or racial individuality. The 
modern Persians and Greeks speak languages similar to those of their 
ancient predecessors, but in the méantime their ethnic and racial stock has 
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been radically transformed. They survive more in our romantic imagina- 
tion than in reality. In Egypt even the language of the towns has been 
entirely superseded by the Arabic tongue. 

In the archaic or Old Oriental type of state prevailing almost up to the 
age of the printing press, language and nationality were of secondary im- 
portance and could easily be preserved everywhere. It is only in more recent 
times, with the increased importance of the printed word to those living on 
an individualistic democratic basis, that the spoken language, especially 
as taught in the schools, became a matter of political dispute, as in Europe. 
It is remarkable that African natives today not only do not object to learn- 
ing English but even seek it most avidly as a key for disclosing the mysteries 
of Western thought and civilization. But by that they do not consider 
giving up their own language. The loss of political power, however, may be 
associated with the disappearance of ethnic and racial strength as with the 
North American Indians, Australian aborigines, Polynesian natives, the 
Bushmen and pigmy tribes of Southern and Central Africa, the Kubu of 
Sumatra, the Vedda of Ceylon, and a score of hunting, trapping, and col- 
lecting tribes in various parts of the world. Some of these tribes, consisting 
of what may be termed a “‘residue”’ population, for centuries past have been 
on the path of retreat before the more aggressive races of agriculturists, and 
particularly of herdsmen. 

That the loss of political power, however, need not lead to a definite 
disappearance is proved in the recovery of independence by the Balkan 
peoples: the Greek, Serbs, Bulgars, Roumanians, and more recently the 
Czechs and the Poles, the Lithuanians, Letts, Esthians, and Finns. Quite 
apart is the fate of the Jews who are, however, also in the way of regaining 
a political home in Palestine, although on a comparatively small scale. 

(d) The fourth phase in the attitude of the recipient of new cultural 
stimuli is a “recovery” from the shock of threatened loss of national per- 
sonality. It is a most marked reaction, for instance, in the demeanor and 
bearing of the “‘up-to-date” Japanese, or Hindu. In Africa it is to be noticed 
particularly among the black proletariat of the South and parts of the 
West Coast. 

Also in Mexico and in parts of Central America an unmistakable na- 
tional self-consciousness of the native Indians is gaining ground, and an 
assertion of the cultural individuality is the result. 

ad 2. The constitution and tradition of the ‘‘accepting people”’ is an 
important factor in the procedure of transmission. There are to be con- 
sidered, (a) the selective process. From the people with whom contact has 
been established, not everything is adopted. Why does one tribe accept this 
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kind of object, institution, or belief, and another one choose that? Obvi- 
ously, a sifting has taken place. One is struck by such selection among East 
African tribes, who have had, on the average, the same kind of contact with 
Europeans. Not only is the cultural individuality of each tribe different, 
but also the momentum of their own traditions, and the circumstances of 
transmission. The Masai, a purely pastoral people, are in a position quite 
different from the Wanyamwezi and Wassukuma, who keep poor cattle and 
work a hard soil on the barren plains. These in turn differ in condition from 
the Wanyakusa in the fertile highlands north of Lake Nyassa. Even in the 
relatively small district of the Usambara mountains conditions vary with the 
three or four minor areas. For instance, in the Vuga district Indian corn is 
sown and harvested three times a year, in Bumbuli twice a year, but in 
Mlalu only once a year, the difference being due to the periods of rain as 
well as to the quality of the soil. In spite of a single harvest a year the fer- 
tility is, in Mlalu, so exuberant that it often more than equals the income 
at Vuga. As a matter of course, each of these conditions presents a different 
face to European influences. The introduction of an irrigation system, for 
instance, may bring various results. The small tribe of the Mti, living on a 
fairly unyielding soil, changed its entire mode of farming by taking to plant- 
ing potatoes, and have now lived on them for years. Other clans also ac- 
cepted the cultivation of potatoes introduced by the Bethel Mission but did 
not shift entirely to this basis of gaining a livelihood. 

(b) The rejective process is particularly significant from a psychological 
point of view. There are always a number of objects and thoughts which are 
rejected even if a people is prone to accept other things. This rejection 
points not only to self-assertion but also to the momentum of and depend- 
ence on their traditions. For example, in the main Japan and India re- 
jected Christianity. The mode of life of hunting and collecting tribes ex- 
cludes the adoption of any scheme for more permanent housing. There are 
mental attitudes and temperaments that make for rejection of a stable life 
and particularly the caring for animals and crops. The Bergdama, a hunt- 
ing tribe of Southwest Africa, had even served as keepers of the herds of the 
Herero, sometimes returning home with their cattle. But on these occasions 
they simply slaughtered them to eat and never kept to herding and breed- 
ing. There seemed also to prevail among them, as also with herdsmen, an 
aversion to the drudgery of cultivating the soil. The Masai or the Wahehe 
herdsmen never became agriculturists in spite of their centuries of intimate 
contact with farming tribes. 

The function of these rejective processes becomes important particu- 
larly in all cases of more or less forced acculturation, as that of dictators 
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like Amanullah, Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, and Lenin among their 
own people, or by outside pressure like that of missions, governments, or 
other instructors. All these rejections, however, may be altered by time. 
As a matter of fact they are often only the result of untimely collision of 
social traditions. 

The rejective process should be distinguished from the eliminative, 
which means the replacing of old contrivances or institutions by new ones: 
as for instance, the spinning-wheel in favor of the modern weaving ma- 
chinery, the use of carts drawn by horses, in favor of the automobile, the 
performance of old magic rites in favor of Christian ceremonies, or the loss 
of the blacksmith’s craft in Africa because of the introduction of modern 
implements. 

(c) The transformative process means that, in adoption, this or that 
selected object, institution, or idea, (1) may acquire a different meaning in 
the context of the new culture, and, further, (2) even its constitution may 
be changed. Nordenskiéld' in South America has carried on some research 
in this direction and has secured most valuable material. 

As a matter of fact scores of new inventions are only adaptations due to 
new material, or adjustments to different purposes, which have occurred 
because of transference to another tribe and consequent change in the cul- 
tural texture. Furthermore, these may have been brought about by migra- 
tions to regions granting different resources. 

An invention or change, it may be noted in passing, is generally trace- 
able to one man, and it must go through a process of social reception by the 
community, a fact very often overlooked, but recorded in the old saying 
Nemo propheta in patria. Inventions return occasionally to the country 
of the inventor by having first been adopted abroad, as for instance, in 
recent times Diesel’s engine. A transformation may be functional, as with 
the previously mentioned Australian boomerang, which becomes a cere- 
monial object in the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands, or the Sudanese 
throwing-knife which becomes a ceremonial instrument among Bantu 
tribes. Or the transformation may be essential, as the harnessing of oxen be- 
fore a hoe, which is thus transformed into a plough. 

ad 3. In cultural contact accidents and events are sometimes of the 
greatest importance, quite at the outset. Let us cite some of the events of 
the earliest contact between the English pioneers and the Indians, east of 
the Connecticut river. “English jurisdiction could not be easily established 
in a region where the Indian tribes were well organized; and the first English 


1 Erland Nordenskiéld, Modifications in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans. 
Goteborg, 1930. 
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settlements were made in those spheres within which native rule had 
practically disappeared, by (1) the dwindling of the population, or (2) where 
it was demoralized by tribal wars, or (3) where it was destroyed by English 
arms. The first condition is illustrated by eastern Massachusetts (both the 
Bay and Plymouth area), in which a plague had recently destroyed a large 
percentage of the natives. The second condition existed about Narragansett 
bay and in Connecticut west of the river where the tribes were so weakened 
by wars with the Pequots that they welcomed Englishmen as allies. The 
third condition was the factor that led to the initial settlement of Connecti- 
cut, east of the river, and the Pequot war is the event with which the 
history begins.’* From the start the Pequots were hostile to the whites. 
English traders were killed in 1637; combined forces from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, aided by non-Pequot Indians, destroyed villages and 
crops of the Pequots. There was no rising of Indians until a new generation 
appeared 1675. 

Such circumstances in which transference takes place are of the utmost 
importance and often instrumental in selecting the institution or idea to be 
chosen from another people. 

It is most fascinating to watch the developments resulting from the 
attitudes taken by groups brought into contact with one another. There are 
two possible reactions. The one alternative is the welding together of the 
groups by the slaying of the men and the abduction of the women. The 
other alternative is more pacific, since the groups keep apart in the begin- 
ning. 

In an overwhelming number of cases, as has been pointed out, women or 
slaves are vehicles for the transmission of civilizatory components. The 
mere settling together or close by in democratic aggregations does not so 
much affect cultural texture unless the women are exchanged. As long as 
stratifications remain purely ethnic each unit preserves its tradition. Then 
commences the process of reciprocal evaluation resulting in the domination 
of one over the other. A certain amalgamation of more powerful families 
with representative clans or families of the inferior stratum concludes in 
a shifting of the standards of valuation and their control of conduct. The 
importance of descent is diminished in favor of political and economic in- 
fluence. Certain families of the superior stratum thus emerge as dominant 
and gather support on this basis from representatives of other strata. By 
this departure, the exchange of women goes on between the various strata 
of the commonwealth, and leads, at least partially, to mutual acceptance of 
traditions. This is augmented by the establishment of tyrants and dictators, 


* History of Population of Connecticut east of the Connecticut River. 
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who may even have been foreigners. The fact of social gradation replaces 
the ethnic stratification. It means that the fact of possessing actual power 
in material values and political influence supersedes power ascribed to 
descent. The skeletal structure of a graded society persists, whereas the 
values on which the stratification is based change. 

The other alternative is that women agriculturists may be taken by 
pastoral men and thus give birth to a new culture based upon a merging 
of the former traditions of each. These circumstances account for the 
position of women among several tribes, particularly Polynesia and in 
Africa where, juridically, they are considered almost as slaves, though in 
practice they may be esteemed and even exercise considerable influence. 
Also the value of the traditions is generally in some way affected. As a 
matter of fact the mingling leads very often to an absorption of the one 
language by the other, the continuous acquisition of women of one ethnic 
body imposing the mother language on the new generation. The spread of 
the Bantu language was perhaps due to the acquisition of women of Bantu 
agriculturists in Africa. Most probably similar events led to the spread of 
the Chinese language. 

Today in Africa and elsewhere the conditions of transmitting European 
accomplishments and ideas are entirely different. There are various other 
channels by which the new and foreign flows. The missions, schools, govern- 
mental ordinances, control of courts etc., are certainly outstanding factors. 
But it would be a bias in favor of these formal, intended forces to ignore the 
influence, equally effective, of the laborer in the plantation, the clerk in the 
office, and particularly of the houseboy who shares his master’s life and 
home, becomes his intimate, and sometimes his friend. These avenues of 
influence are mentioned here to match them against the former, and 
furthermore to show the difference between the intended influences and 
those incidental but not at all ineffective forces often neglected by the 
European observer. 

Finally we must consider the results of such a clash of cultures. An 
agglomeration of parts of various clans or tribes may lead to a prolonged 
sojourn together but without much contact that implies mutual learning. 
As mentioned above it is striking how little may be acquired from another. 
In the cases of the Yaunde and the pygmies of the Sangu, of the Kivu 
hunters and the Ruanda herdsmen, of the Herero and the Bergdama, of 
the Berber tribes and the Sudanese, and so on, each one kept for centuries 
exclusively to his own. The same even holds true of parts of larger associa- 
tions such as castes and guilds, each jealously preserving its own traditions, 
skills, and customs. 
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Even nationalities from the many lands of Europe united by the bond 
of a constitution as in America, remain unamalgamated for generations. 
This is illuminated by the fact that even in the fold of Catholicism in the 
United States there are to be found Polish, Italian, Spanish, and French, 
who all keep their own traditions. 

But do all these attitudes persist forever? 

We must regard them as passing tides in the stream of changing atti- 
tudes described above. There are tides of withdrawal, of assertion of the 
original traditions, alternating with waves of yielding and almost abandon- 
ment to the foreign influence. Such a tide may last for centuries nearly un- 
changed and impress the onlooker as something permanent. 

The peculiarity of modern contact is marked by the special nature of 
the diffusion and short space of time within which an enormous number of 
new objects and events overwhelms the bearers of other cultures. The in- 
vading culture of today does not so much spread by living together or by 
exchanging wives, both of which methods require several generations for 
adjustment, as by the imposing of objects, techniques, concepts (such as 
Christianity), and by intellectual teaching. The ancient way of transference 
was imbued with more emotional and biological implications. On the 
average, we notice among the peripheral peoples of the present a rhythm 
similar to that we have discussed before, manifesting itself first in a repel- 
lent attitude, then being replaced, in many instances, by readiness to adjust 
to new conditions, and finally superseded by a vindication of the traditional 
self of the lost culture, as for instance with the cycle of the Japanese within 
the last century. 

By comparing the older process of adaptation with the modern we arrive 
at an impression of the particularity of the latter. Even that can rightly be 
judged only by contemplating it as a growing process that never reaches 
a definite end, but serves as a source for untold new changes ahead. 

These adaptive changes contain the core of what is called history. 
Superficially, political history seems to consist in a number of conflicts 
that may turn into wars or migrations, and so on. These events, however, 
show only the climax of innumerable minute processes which indicate what 
goes on either in social contacts or as the result of internal alterations 
brought about by inventions. 

Viewed from this point our problem is the most essential one of social 
history. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


ETHNOLOGICAL VALUE OF THE 
DE SOTO NARRATIVES By JOHN R. SWANTON 


ERNANDO DE SOTO’S expedition through the territory of our Gulf 

states has always appealed powerfully to the romantic instincts of 
readers—and makers—of histories. This is owing in part to the glamor 
which surrounds Spanish exploring and colonizing operations in the New 
World, enhanced as they were by the relatively civilized character of the 
populations among which many of them took place. This glamor was in no 
way diminished by the fact that the French and English who colonized and 
subsequently conquered most of North America were not in close enough 
contact with Spain to have a clear understanding of her undertakings, but 
near enough to be impressed by the huge amounts of gold and silver result- 
ing from them. Then, too, much of the territory penetrated by De Soto was 
practically unvisited for a hundred and fifty years afterward, and to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen the country and its people had sunk into ob- 
scurity and the story of the enterprise itself had become semi-legendary. 
The myth-making tendencies of mankind had begun work upon it, every 
story regarding it that had gotten into circulation was improved upon, and 
in the region through which De Soto had passed, or was supposed to have 
passed, any relics of antiquity, even such as were quite aboriginal, became 
linked with his name or with that of the Spaniards who accompanied him. 
Popular writers confidently sketched his route on the authority of “oldest 
residents” or evolved it from their inner consciousness, although there has 
been no time since 1609 when a substantially accurate account of the ex- 
pedition might not readily have been consulted. 

It was on the date just mentioned that Hakluyt’s translation of the 
“True Relation” of the Fidalgo of Elvas, an anonymous Portuguese gentle- 
man, originally printed at Evora, Portugal, in 1557, made its appearance. 
Another edition appeared in 1611 and many more have followed. From 
many points of view it was unfortunate that the least reliable of all of the 
De Soto chronicles should appear next, before any of those which are so 
strongly corroborative of the Elvas document came to light. This is the 
“La Florida” of Garcilaso de la Vega, son of a Spanish officer of the same 
name by the sister of the last Inca. It appeared in Lisbon in 1605 and in 
Madrid in 1723. It has never been translated in full but has been reproduced 
in substance by Theodore Irving, Grace King, and indirectly by Barnard 
Shipp, who translated Pierre Richelet’s French abbreviation, but it has 
been consulted by many other historians because of the romantic rendering 
of the material, for when did a defect of this kind ever stand in the way of 
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popularity? If a set of good stories can become a speech on the tariff, why 
cannot another set of good stories become a history? However, as we shall 
see, Garcilaso’s work is something better than that. 

In 1841 a new source of information appeared in the report of the ex- 
pedition by Hernandez de Biedma, the king’s factor, which had been writ- 
ten in 1544. This is the shortest of all the De Soto narratives. It was first 
published in English in 1850 and there have been many later impressions. 
Finally, in 1866, Buckingham Smith called attention to the existence of 
still another independent narrative, the report of Rodrigo Ranjel, De Soto’s 
private secretary, incorporated into Oviedo’s “Historia General.” It has 
since been used by Shea, Lowery, and other students, and has taken its place 
as the most reliable and important of all accounts of the famous under- 
taking. It was based upon a diary and may be regarded as the official narra- 
tive. Unfortunately that part dealing with events subsequent to November 
2, 1541, when the army went into winter quarters at Utiangiie west of the 
Mississippi, is lost and for the later itinerary we have to rely mainly upon 
the Elvas document. This latter was evidently based on contemporary 
notes and is so strongly substantiated at most points by Ranjel that we 
may appeal to it with great confidence. Biedma, in spite of his brevity, is 
also an important source of information. These three form a group of re- 
liable, mutually supporting, though in minor points mutually correcting, 
documents which there is every reason to trust.' 

While Garcilaso’s chronicle is the least dependable of our four original 
sources, it is not therefore valueless. Since the appearance, or rather redis- 
covery, of the journal of Ranjel and the triumphant support it gives the 
Portuguese cavalier there has been a tendency to undervalue the Inca’s 
work as marked as was the earlier inclination to lean over-heavily upon it. 
The tales which his aged soldier informants related to him were inexact, 
often exaggerated, but they were not the results of a deliberate intention 
to deceive. They represent the attempts of old men, unassisted by diaries, 
letters, notes, or other aids to the memory to recall the events in which they 
had participated so many years before. In so far as I have been able to 
check the material it appears to me that the quantitative and associational 
elements have suffered, while the qualitative elements have survived. 


1 See the Introduction to the Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto, ed. by Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne (in the Trailmakers Series), 2 vols., New York, 1904. Bourne’s edition 
has been used in this paper for the narratives of Ranjel, Elvas, and Biedma. For present re- 
quirements ‘““The History of Hernando de Soto and Florida,” by Barnard Shipp, Philadelphia, 
1881, though considerably condensed from the original, is a reliable enough rendering of Gar- 
cilaso’s “La Florida,” but I have referred when necessary to the original Spanish edition of 
1723. 
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Before undertaking a comparison between the Garcilaso narrative and 
the rest let me state that, from a careful study of the remaining documents 
and a check-up of the itinerary by means of topographical and ethnological 
data, and the investigations of a number of careful students such as Dun- 
bar Rowland in Mississippi, J. Y. Brame in Alabama, and John R. Fordyce 
in Arkansas, we are able to locate the route of De Soto with almost absolute 
accuracy in some places, within a mile or two in many others, and are prob- 
ably never astray at any point as much as fifty miles. We know about where 
he landed, where he spent his three winters, where his surviving com- 
panions embarked, and with almost absolute certainty the names and 
affiliations of all but a very few of the tribes among whom he passed. 
Comparing Garcilaso’s narrative with the itinerary as thus established, 
we may say at once that in broad outlines the route indicated agrees with 
the facts, and that the tribes, towns, and persons named by him were met 
in the same approximate places. There are some inversions, misplacements, 
and misapplications. He says, for instance, that the army passed through 
Acuera in Florida, on its way to Ocale (Ocaly); while according to Ranjel 
Acuera lay to one side of the route and was not entered at all. Garcilaso 
calls the chief of Aguacaleyquen Vitachuco, a name that belongs properly 
to an Apalachee town, Ivitachuco. While it is wrenched from its proper 
position, it does appear in the same general region. Another province, under 
slightly variant names, Achalaque and Chalaque, is given two different 
locations, in Georgia and South Carolina, respectively. The town of Quizqui 
or Quizquiz on the east bank of the Mississippi is called ‘“Chisca,” a name 
which properly belongs to a province, or to provinces, in the north not 
entered by De Soto but reported to him. The first two syllables of the name 
Pacaha have been inverted, thus giving rise incidentally to a mistaken iden- 
tification of Pacaha province with the Quapaw (Ugahpa) tribe. The worst 
confusion of this kind occurs, however, west of the Mississippi River. It will 
be remembered that the Spaniards undertook two great expeditions in that 
territory, one from Casquin (or Casqui), probably near the present Helena, 
Arkansas, to the neighborhood of the Hot Springs in the same state, the 
army returning to what is now northeastern Louisiana where De Soto died. 
Afterward his successor Moscoso, led an expedition through northern 
Louisiana and eastern Texas, probably as far as Trinity river in hopes of 
reaching Mexico by land. Finding the country beyond too poor to support 
them, the Spaniards returned to the town on the Mississippi from which 
they had set out, built barges there, and finally reached Mexico by sea. 
Although Garcilaso records these two expeditions, he confuses them to some 
extent and speaks of visiting two places, Naguatex and Guacane (the 
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Lacane of Elvas), in the first while we know they were entered only on the 
second. But when we remember the similar character of the two westward 
swings, I think this transposition of names by Garcilaso’s informants quite 
easily explained. 

As stated above, in giving the general direction pursued by the army 
there are few mistakes. The ancient military men are not so good in re- 
membering distances and the time taken to cover them. Sometimes the 
agreement with Ranjel is absolute or very nearly so. Like Ranjel, Garcilaso 
gives four days as the time taken to go from the province of Mucoco to that 
of Urribaracuxi (or rather the plain of Guacoco which was near by). He 
gives eight days between Cofitachequi and Xuala, in exact agreement with 
Biedma and only one day less than the time recorded by Ranjel. He is in 
absolute agreement with Ranjel as to the time taken in passing from Guasili 
(Guachoula) to Chiaha (Iciaha), i.e., 6 days, as against Elvas (7 days) and 
Biedma (4 days). To ascend the Mississippi on its western side from the 
point of crossing to Casquin (Casqui) he allows 5 days and Ranjel 44, while 
Elvas has 3. From Naguatex to Lacane (Guacane) he allows 5 days as does 
Ranjel, in spite of the fact that he misdates the visit of the army to those 
towns. In a number of cases besides he differs from Ranjel by only two or 
three days, but there are also estimates of distance which are much out of 
the way. He has 3 days as the time taken in going from Ocale to Asile (Ochile) 
instead of the 17 it actually required, though this is largely due to the fact 
that he has identified the latter place with a town farther south. However, 
he states that Chiaha and Acosta (Coste) were 5 leagues apart—about a 
day’s journey—whereas, according to Ranjel, it took 5 days to pass from 
one to the other. He says they were 23 or 24 days in reaching Coca from 
Acosta, but Ranjel and Elvas agree in giving only 8. On the other hand, 
Garcilaso represents the passage from Coca to Talisse as having required 
only 5 days, while Ranjel enumerates 12 and Elvas approximately the same 
number. Garcilaso also underrates greatly the time taken in going from the 
latter place to Mauvila. He represents 7 days as having been consumed be- 
tween Mauvila and the Chickasaw town, just half of the time given by 
Ranjel who is again supported by Elvas. But if, as is supposed, Garcilaso’s 
figures are drawn from the unaided memory of a soldier (or soldiers) re- 
peating experiences more than forty years after the events described, their 
mistakes are less surprising than the number of times they are correct. 

The worst blunders we discover are in estimates of the number of 
Indians encountered in various places and in the size of towns. Thus 
Garcilaso says there were 600 houses in Ocale (Ocaly), 200 in Vitachuco 
(Aguacaleyquen?), 200 in Ossachile, 500 in Coca 200 in the Chickasaw 
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town, 500 “‘good houses” in Pacaha (Capaha), 300 in Guachoya, 400 in 
Anilco, and 200 in Aminoya. These figures can hardly be accepted unless 
we count in corncribs and other outbuildings. And certainly we must take 
exception to the size of the 80 Mauvila houses, each of which is said to have 
been capable of holding 1000 to 1500 men and none less than 600, and to 
the dimensions of the Temple of Talomeco, 100 paces by 40. 

Again, Garcilaso tells us that the number of Spaniards who embarked 
from Havana on the expedition was 1000, not counting sailors, whereas 
Ranjel says 570. Later on Garcilaso tells us that nearly 1500 Spaniards 
wintered in the province of Apalachee and that they had 350 horses, though 
only 250 were landed in Tampa bay. Elvas tells us that, at the town of 
Napetaca in Florida, 400 Indians attacked the Spaniards in order to rescue 
the chief of Aguacaleyquen (or Caliquen), but Garcilaso’s informant has 
expanded the number to 10,000. He says they were menaced in Acosta by 
1500 Indians, but his most extravagant estimate is his enumeration of the 
Indians killed at Mauvila, 11,000. The figure given by Ranjel is 3,000 and 
that by Elvas 2,500. Subtractions are also called for in the cases of the 1600 
Indians who disputed the passage of the River of the Chicksaw, the 4,000 
at Ft. Alibamo, and the 15,000 to 20,000 who watched the cross-raising 
ceremony in the town of Casqui. 

But these last are Garcilaso’s worst offences, and when he is dealing with 
small detachments of troops and moderate-sized groups of Indians he is 
fairly reliable. Beyond this, when we compare the various episodes of the 
Inca’s narrative with those recorded by the better authorities, we find that 
there is usually valid ground for the statements made though the order of 
events and their relation to one another may have been disordered. 

Turning to items of ethnological interest, we find some that may be 
checked up, some more difficult to handle. It is necessary for us to examine 
the former in order to treat the latter intelligently and know how much 
reliance may be placed upon them. 

A part of one short chapter of ‘‘La Florida” is devoted to the customs of 
the people of Florida. The characterization of temples contained in this, 
references to punishment for adultery, references to the manner of life of 
the inhabitants in general, the description of their clothing, and most of 
the other items are substantiated by our present knowledge of the region. 
Garcilaso’s repeated mention of a sun and moon cult is, without doubt, an 
importation of Peruvian beliefs into the Southeast, and the same is prob- 
ably true of the distinction he draws between first and later wives in polyg- 
amous households. His description of the method of manufacturing bow- 
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strings may be another case of the kind as there seems to be no parallel to 
it in the Gulf section. 


Minor items bearing on native life are scattered through the narrative 
and very few of these suggest anything inappropriate to the region. Thus 
we have mention of corn, beans, pumpkins, and dried fruits, evidently per- 
simmons, as staple articles of diet; bridges across marshes and small streams; 
use of stockades; litters for the principal chiefs; use of rafts and dugout 
canoes, the latter with awnings at the stern for the leading men; extensive 
use of pearls (though much exaggerated as to quantity); cane and flint- 
pointed arrows; limited use of copper; wooden boxes for the dead, cane 
basketry; plumed headdresses; cloaks of vegetable fiber; drums and flutes; 
palmetto- and grass-covered houses; use of fire-arrows; salt trade between 
western Louisiana and the Mississippi river country; head deformation. 

A few of the customs and artifacts mentioned are noteworthy because 
they are of a kind not easily imagined and agree perfectly with later in- 
formation. One was the device recorded two or three times, and also men- 
tioned below, of cutting the cords on the insteps and at the heels of prisoners 
taken in war so that they could not run away when set to work in the fields. 
Almost the same thing was observed by Lawson over a hundred and fifty 
years later.2 When Tuscaloosa awaited the approach of De Soto he was 
seated upon a stool made of a single block of wood. Seats of this kind were 
found in the West Indies but were rare in our Gulf region, yet they are de- 
scribed by Du Pratz and Adair. Next we may note the peculiar reverence 
shown chiefs and the custom of killing servants and members of the family 
to accompany a prominent man into the world of spirits. Garcilaso’s in- 
formants observed this in the very section on the Mississippi later occu- 
pied by tribes having the same customs, the Taensa and Natchez. The fol- 
lowing characterization of Indian warfare will be recognized by those 
familiar with it as giving a relatively fair picture of the institution: 


The Indians of one province do not fight those of another through any unruly 
ambition to seize upon their country, nor raise an army to deliver battle. They only 
lay ambuscades for one another, and plunder while fishing and hunting; in a word, 
everywhere where they meet with an advantage. They also sometimes kill and some- 
times take prisoners; but of those who are taken, some are exchanged for others, 
and the rest remain slaves, the tendons of the instep of one of whose feet they cut, 
in order to prevent them from escaping. And if, by chance, war suddenly breaks out, 
they lay waste the lands of their enemies, set fire to the towns and retire.* 


2 John Lawson, Hist. Carolina, Raleigh, 1860, pp. 322-323. 
§ Barnard Shipp, Hist. of Hernando de Soto and Florida, p. 433. 
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The one striking omission, of course, is all reference to the torture and 
burning of prisoners. We know that it occurred in the region because Ortiz 
was threatened with death by fire and the Alabama Indians indicated in 
pantomine that that was how they intended to treat the Spaniards. The 
omission is perhaps due in part to the unwillingness of Garcilaso, himself 
part Indian, to lay stress on Indian barbarities, but I am inclined to think 
it indicates that much of this cruelty was of later introduction. 

The severity with which adultery was punished among the Creeks and 
their neighbors struck Garcilaso’s informants as forcibly as it did later ex- 
plorers, and he devotes a chapter to it. It is significant that, though the 
custom of killing adulteresses with arrows which he describes as a current 
usage among the Indians of Tuscaloosa had disappeared by the eighteenth 
century, James Adair’s informants related it as a former custom well known 
to them.* 

The greatest importance of the preceding discussion seems to me to be 
its bearing on the validity of two chapters in the work under discussion 
which deal with the mounds and temples of the Southeast, since these more 
than any others give us an idea of the culture of the section and pave the 
way for an intelligent archaeological examination of it. Commenting on the 
house of the chief of Ossachile in peninsular Florida, our author says: 


The Indians endeavor to place their towns upon elevated places. But because, in 
Florida, they rarely meet with this sort of place where they can find the necessary 
conveniences to build, they raise themselves eminences in this manner. They choose 
a place where they bring a quantity of earth which they elevate into a kind of plat- 
form, two or three pikes high; the top of which is capable of containing ten or twelve 
or fifteen or twenty houses to lodge the cacique with his family and all his retinue. 
They then trace, at the bottom of this elevation, a square place conformable to the 
extent of the village which they would make; and around this place the most im- 
portant persons build their dwellings. The common people lodge in the same man- 
ner; and thus they all environ the house of their chief. In order to ascend to it they 
draw, in a straight line, streets from top to bottom; each one fifteen or twenty feet 
wide, and unite them to each other with large posts, which enter very deep into the 
earth and which serve for walls to these streets. Then they make the stairs with 
strong beams which they put across, and which they square and join in order that 
the work may be more even. The steps of these stairs are seven or eight feet wide; 
so that horses ascend and descend them without difficulty. However, the Indians 
steepen all the other sides of the platform, with the exception of the stairs, so that 
they cannot ascend to it; and the dwelling of the chief is sufficiently strong.® 


* James Adair, Hist. Am. Inds., p. 141. 
5 Shipp, op. cit., pp. 300-301. 
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There are enough flat-topped, steep-sided mounds with ramps in the 
Southeast to confirm all of this, except perhaps the dimensions given and 
the use of retaining timbers. If the employment of the latter should be con- 
firmed, it would establish an additional point of resemblance between the 
pyramidal earth mounds and the stone-faced structures of the Mava. At 
least Garcilaso furnishes us with pretty definite proof, if any more were 
needed, that mound-building was a current, and not an extinct, industry 
in the Gulf region. 

Most difficult of credence of all the tales with which Garcilaso’s old 
soldier friends regaled him is their description of the temple of Talomeco. 
He devotes two and a half chapters to this, after forewarning the reader 
that it was so magnificent that he despairs of conveying an adequate idea 
of it. Restraint would, of course, be more welcome to ethnologists and 
archeologists than elaboration, and because this description lacks restraint 
it has usually been left entirely out of consideration in any attempt to draw 
a true picture of the culture of the section. 

Talomeco was close to Cofitachequi which, when the Spaniards visited 
it, was the principal settlement and the residence of the head chief—or 
as it happened chieftainess—of a group of towns which was probably the 
nucleus of the body of Indians known to later history as Lower Creeks. 
Elsewhere I have given reasons for identifying Cofitachequi with the later 
Creek town of Kasihta.® It may have been Coweta rather than Kasihta, 
but that was also a leading Lower Creek town. The names Cofitachequi and 
Talomeco certainly come from a Muskhogean dialect, and Talomeco, or 
Talimeco as Ranjel has it, is from the Creek language proper, or Muskogee, 
with scarcely a shadow of a doubt. It is from talwa, “town,” or “tribe,” and 
immiko, “chief to it,”’ or “chief to them,” a name corresponding perfectly 
with the headship assigned the place by De Soto’s native informants, 
though that headship had apparently been lost two years before through 
the destruction of its people by a pestilence. It might, of course, have been 
a non-Muskogee town with a Muskogee name, and we have a close analogy 
in the Hitchiti-speaking town of Apalachicola which the Creeks called 
Talwa lako, or ‘‘Big Town.” In later historic times, however, the Hitchiti 
towns were never as populous as Kasihta or Coweta, and when De Soto 
passed through this country there is evidence that the two peoples were 
separate and at war. The name Ocute was probably a synonym for that of 
the Hitchiti tribe, and Toa or Toalli the later Hitchiti-speaking town of 
Tamali, while Altamaha is known to have been the name of the head town 
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of the lower Yamasi who are believed to have used the Hitchiti tongue.’ 
These were grouped by themselves and were at war with Cofitachequi. 
Moreover, Ilapi, a village near Cofitachequi, was probably the later Creek 
town of Hilibi, though it subsequently settled among the Upper Creeks. 

In another place I have expressed the opinion that Cofitachequi was 
somewhere near Mount Pleasant, South Carolina,’ but from the Pardo 
narratives it is clear that it was below the present Augusta, Georgia, at, or 
not far from, Silver Bluff, the place assigned it by most earlier investiga- 
tors. In this case the traditional view appears to be upheld. We know that 
Talomeco was close by, Garcilaso says only a league away. 

For the present discussion it is quite essential to have an accurate ren- 
dering of Garcilaso’s description of the Talomeco temple and, therefore, 
instead of copying Shipp, I here make use of a translation originally pre- 
pared for the Bureau of American Ethnology by Dr. E. Furman which I 
have revised by means of the Madrid edition of Garcilaso’s work printed in 


1723. 


The temple . . . was large, being more than 100 paces long by forty wide. The 
walls were high, the proportions conforming to the size of the interior. The roof ex- 
tended up high and had a steep pitch, for as they had not arrived at the invention of 
tiles, it was necessary to raise the roof high enough to prevent the rain from inundat- 
ing the building. The roof of the temple was made of reed grass (rushes) and canes, 
slender and split through the middle, of which these Indians make very neat and 
very well woven mats like those of the Moors, which, when four, five or six of them 
are laid one over the other, form a roof both outside and inside, beautiful and serv- 
iceable, through which neither the rays of the sun nor water can pass. From this 
province onward the Indians for the most part do not use straw for roofing and cover- 
ing their houses, but cane matting. 

Upon the roof of this temple there were placed in order many large and small 
shells of different aquatic animals. I do not know whether they had brought them 
inland or whether they live in the numerous and important rivers that run through 
it. The shells were arranged with the insides turned outward on account of the 
greater lustre. Among them and in the same order were many large turbinated shells 
from the sea. Between the conchs and other turbinated shells there were spaces left 
for each was placed in systematic order. In these spaces were great strands of beads, 
some of fine and others of rough pearls, about half a cubit long, which were sus- 
pended from the roof, descending step by step, so that where some beads terminated 
others commenced, and when the sun shone on them the sight was beautiful. With 
all these things was the temple covered on the outside. 

To go inside great doors were opened of a size proportionate to that of the tem- 


[bid.: 95,97, 174-175, 181. 
Ibid. : 218-219. 
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ple. Next to the door stood twelve gigantic figures carved in wood, counterfeiting 
life and with ferocious looks and boldness of posture, so that the Spaniards before 
passing on stopped to admire them for some space of time, wondering that they 
should find in a barbarous country, works which, if discovered in the most famous 
temples of Rome, at the height of its power and government, would be held in high 
esteem for their size and perfection. The giants were posted as if guarding the doors, 
defending the entrance against such as were not permitted to go in. 

Six of them were on one side of the entrance and six on the other, one behind the 
other in descending order from the greatest to the least. The first were 4 varas 
(yards) high, the second something less, and so on to the last. 

They had different arms in their hands according to the size of their bodies. The 
two first, one on each side, being the largest, held war clubs garnished on the hinder 
part with diamond points and strips of copper made neither more nor less like 
the clubs with which Hercules is armed (as painted), making it appear that the one 
was copied from the other. The giants held their clubs lifted up high with both hands 
with ferocious looks and boldness (as if threatening such as would enter the doors), 
and inspiring terror. 

The second one on each side, (which is the order all maintained), held broad- 
swords, carved from wood of the same shape as those made in Spain of iron and 
steel. The third carried staffs, different from the clubs, being of the shape of the clubs 
used in beating flax, about a cubit and a half long, very stout for the first third and 
narrowing little by little until they diminished to a stick.* The fourth giants in order 
carried great battle-axes proportioned to the size of the figures. One of them was 
armed or pointed with brass. The knife was large and very well made, the other part 
being finished with 4 angles [i.e. square in cross section], one quarter of its length. 
The other axe had another kind of point neither more nor less, which excited great 
admiration; it was made of flint. 

The fifth in order carried long bows on their persons, they were drawn to the 
head with arrows in place as if ready to shoot. The bows and arrows were curiously 
finished with as great art and preparation as the Indians are capable of, the point of 
one of the arrows was of deer horn worked in 4 points, the other arrow carried a point 
of flint of the same shape and size as an ordinary dagger. 

The sixth and last carried very large and handsome pikes armed with copper. All 
of them like the first seemed to be threatening with their arms to wound any person 
who sought to enter the doorway. Some were posted so as to wound from above 
downwards as those with war clubs; others with points like those with broadswords 
and picks; others for cutting as those with axes; others for hitting on the back as 
those with staffs or canes, and the bowmen threatened all who were at a distance; 
every one of them standing in the most bold and fierce posture as required by the 
arms which they held in their hands. And what was most admired by the Spaniards 
was to behold how lively and natural the whole was made. 


* Cf. Wm. Strachey on the swords of the Virginia Indians, Hist. Trav., London, 1849, 
p. 106. 
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The upper part of the temple along the high walls was ornamented, as was the 
roof outside, with turbinate and other shells placed in rows, and between them 
strings of pearls both fine and rough suspended from the roof and reaching to the 
ground. Between the strings of beads, turbinate shells and conchs, there were placed 
plumes made of different colored feathers, similar to those they made to wear. Be- 
sides the strings of fine and rough pearls extending along the roof and besides the 
feathers which were fastened to it, there were other large plumes and strings of 
coarse and fine pearls strung on slender threads of a dull color, which, being invisible, 
made it look as if the strands and the plumes stood out in the air, some above the 
others, appearing as if falling from the roof. In this way were the upper part of the 
temple walls adorned, being very agreeable to behold. 

Lowering their eyes from the roof our captains and soldiers saw that from the 
uppermost part of the four temple walls there passed along two rows of statues, one 
above the other, representing men and women of the ordinary size of the people of 
this country who grow large. Each stood on its own base or pedestal, and they were 
in a line one after the other, serving no other purpose than as ornaments to the 
walls, as they were uncovered from above downward and were without tapestry. 
The male figures carried different kinds of arms of the kinds we have enumerated. 
They were garnished with rings (bracelets?) of coarse and fine pearls, each of four, 
five or six strands, and to add to their beauty they had at intervals a border of the 
finest colored threads, so that the Indians furnished them with extremely fine exam- 
ples of everything of which they themselves were fond. The statues of the women 
carried nothing in their hands. 

Along the ground, arranged against the walls, resting on benches of wood, which 
were very well made, as was everything in the temple, stood the chests which served 
for burial purposes, in which rested the dead bodies of the chiefs who had been lords 
of that province of Cofachiqui, their children, their brothers, their nephews, sons of 
brothers, for in that temple none others were interred. 

The chests were well covered with their own mantles. About one yard (vara) 
above each chest stood a statue carved out of wood arranged on its pedestal against 
the wall, the same being a portrait to the life of the dead man or woman who was in 
the chest and representing the age at the time of death. These likenesses served to 
recall the events of their past lives. The statues of the men held arms in their hands 
but the women and children were without any. 

The space of the wall between the images of the dead and of the statues on the 
upper part of the wall was covered with shields and large and small bucklers made of 
cane so closely woven that a dart shot from a cross-bow or a shot from an arquebus 
would scarcely pass through. The shields and bucklers were encircled with strings of 
fine and coarse pearls and round the edge were entwined colored threads, which 
added much to the appearance. 

On the floor of the temple at intervals there were placed on benches three rows 
of wooden chests, large and small, one above the other, the larger being placed first, 
and on these other smaller ones, and then others still smaller, and thus were arranged 
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four, five or six chests one over the other from larger to smaller, in the form of a pyr- 
amid. Between the rows of chests there were paths reaching all over the temple, 
crossing from one side to the other so that without any hindrance one might pass 
over every part of the temple and see what there was everywhere. 

All of the chests, great and small, were full of fine and rough pearls. These pearls 
were classified and put into the chests according to their sizes, so that the larger 
pearls were in the larger or first chests and those not so large in the second, others 
smaller in the third and thus from size to size to the seed pearls and these were 
contained in the smaller chests above. In all of these there was such a vast quantity 
of coarse and fine pearls that the Spaniards confessed, after the view they had, that 
what the Sefiora had spoken with regard to this temple and cemetery was all true 
without boasting or exaggeration, and though all of them should lade themselves, 
being more than nine hundred men, and likewise load the more than three hundred 
horses, they would be unable to carry away the stock of coarse and fine pearls con- 
tained in this temple. Nor should much wonder be entertained at such a quantity of 
pearls, if it is taken into consideration that these Indians never sell any of the 
quantities they find, but all are brought to the cemetery, and that they have done 
so for many ages past. And for comparison’s sake, it may be affirmed, for it is seen 
every year, that if the gold and silver which was drawn from Peru and carried into 
Spain had not been plundered it would have sufficed to cover many temples with 
roofs of silver and gold. 

With all this bravery and riches of pearls there was in this temple, there were like- 
wise many large bales or bundles of deerskins, white or dyed of various colors, 
arranged according to the shade. Moreover there were many packs or parcels of 
many-colored dresses made of deerhide, also a great multitude of fur dresses 
adorned with their own fur, of all sorts of animals which live in that land, both great 
and small. There were also many cloaks and mantles of wild cat skin of different 
kinds and shades of color, others of fine marten skin the whole oi which were dressed, 
so that none in Germany or Muscovy could be found better. 

From all these things and the order in which, as has been said, they were arranged 
in the temple, as well on the roof as the walls and the floor, every thing was placed 
with such great neatness and order one would imagine this nation to be the cleanest 
in the world. Everything was kept clean without dust or cobwebs, whence it appears 
that much people was required to perform these functions and keep up the service 
in the temple, keeping it clean and everything in its place. 

Around about the temple there were eight halls, separated one from the other, 
arranged in order and in line. They were annexes to the temple for its ornament and 
its service. The Governor and other cavaliers desired to see what they contained 
and found that they were all filled with arms arranged in the order we shall narrate. 

The first hall (or apartment) which they happened to inspect was filled with 
pikes, nothing else being present—all very large, well made and armed with brass 
tips of such a bright color that they seemed to be of gold. All of them were garnished 
with rings of coarse and fine pearls, carried three or four times round and properly 
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spaced along the staffs. Many of them were provided at the middle part where it 
falls upon the shoulders and at the armed point with sheaths of colored buckskin 
and at the edges of these, in all parts high and low there were fringes of colored 
threads, with 3, 4, 5 and 6 strands of strings of fine and coarse pearls which added 
greatly to their handsome appearance. 

In the second hall was contained only war clubs such as we have said were car- 
ried by the first giants standing in the doors of the temple, except that those in the 
hall, like the arms in the wardrobe of the chief, were garnished with rings of coarse 
and fine pearls and fringes of various colored threads, at short distances so that one 
color would contrast with another and all with the pearls. The other pikes of the 
giants had no ornamentation. 

In another hall, which was the third, were contained only axes such as we have 
described as being carried by the giants of the fourth rank or order, armed with 
copper points, one end being the blade and the other a diamond point six or eight 
inches long. Many of them were armed with flints fastened securely to the handle by 
rings of copper. These axes had along their handles, strands of pearls and fringes of 
colored threads. 

In another hall, which was the fourth, there were broadswords made of various 
hard woods such as those held by the giants of the second order, all garnished with 
strings of pearls coarse and fine, and with fringes for the handles and the blades for 
the first third of their length. 

In the fifth hall there were only staffs such as we have said were carried by the 
giants of the third rank, but garnished with strands of fine and coarse pearls and 
fringes of colored threads along the handle up to where the staff proper begins. . . . 

In the sixth hall were found only bows and arrows finished in the most curious 
and perfect style. They were armed with wooden points, bones of land and sea ani- 
mals and with flint such as we have said slew the Indian Cavalier. Besides these 
forms of arrow points there were some of copper such as in Spain we fix to the 
ends of darts. Others like harpoons of the same metal, small chisels (celts), small 
lances, Moorish darts looking as if they had been made in Spain. Among the arrows, 
which were pointed with flint, we remarked that in form they differed considerably 
among themselves. Some had the shape of a harpoon, others of a chisel, others were 
round like a punch, others with two ridges like a dagger point. All of these caused 
much admiration among the Spaniards who looked at them curiously especially that 
they should be able to manufacture such articles as these, considering the hard- 
ness and difficulty of shaping flint. Remembering also what is said in Mexican 
History concerning the broadswords and other weapons which the Indians of that 
country make out of flint diminished part of the marvel of those before them. The 
bows were finished elaborately and painted of various colors which they lay on with 
a kind of pitch giving them a luster, so that one may see objects in them. Speaking 
of this temple Juan Coles uses these words: “In one apartment there were more than 
50,000 bows with their quivers full of arrows.” Besides the lustre of the paint the 
bows had a great many strands of coarse and fine pearls twisted round them at equal 
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spaces, which strands or rings, beginning at the handles, proceeded along the whole 
length to the points in such a manner that the first rings were of very thick pearls 
and of seven or eight strands, the second were smaller pearls and the strands fewer, 
proceeding in this order until reaching the last which were very diminutive rough 
pearls. The arrows had, however, rings of small rough pearls but no large ones. 

In the seventh hall there was large store of shields made of wood and covered 
with bull hide brought from distant countries, all of them ornamented with various 
kinds of coarse and fine pearls and fringes of colored threads. 

In the eighth hall there was a large quantity of bucklers made of cane woven with 
much neatness and so strong that but few cross-bows would be found among the 
Spaniards which could send a dart through them, an experiment which was made 
in other places at a distance from Cofachique. These bucklers, however, were orna- 
mented as usual with strings of coarse and fine pearls and fringes of colored threads. 

With all these arms, offensive and defensive, the eight halls were filled and in 
each one of them there was such a quantity of that kind of weapon that the Gover- 
nor and his Spaniards greatly admired the number of them, besides the neatness and 
skill displayed in making them and arranging them in order. 

The general and his officers having seen and noted the greatness and sumptuosity 
of the temple with its richness and the immense store of arms together with their 
ornaments and the system with which everything was arranged inquired of the 
Indians what this great and solemn display signified. They answered that the lords 
of that kingdom and chiefly of that province and of others which we would see fur- 
ther on did it all to show the grandeur, the sumptuousness and ornaments of their 
funerals, and constantly went on accumulating weapons and riches, all they could 
get, as we have been shown in this temple. And because it was the most wealthy and 
exalted of all those seen by our Spaniards in Florida, it seemed proper to me to write 
so extensively concerning it and particularly of the things which were in it. Likewise 
he who has given me this relation has informed me of it also as being one of the 
things, as he said, of most grandeur and admiration of many objects he had seen in 
the New World, having travelled through the greater part of Mexico and Peru, 
although it is true when he passed through those two kingdoms their most precious 
wealth had been carried off and appropriated to the use of their Majesties.’° 


Unless one’s acquaintance with the culture of the Southeast is more than 
casual, his first tendency on reading this account is to dismiss it altogether. 
Exaggerations are clearly in evidence, particularly in Garcilaso’s preposter- 
ous assertions regarding the number of pearls which the temple contained, 
to say nothing of Coles’s 50,000 bows, both of which figures require vigorous 
pruning. The same criticism must also be made of the dimensions of the 
main edifice and its storehouses and probably of the images and other fur- 
nishings. But after we have done this and turn to consider the things them- 


1° Garcilaso de La Vega, La Florida del Inca, pp. 130-134. Madrid, 1723. 
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selves our judgment must be different. While Elvas and Biedma have noth- 
ing to say of this temple, its existence is confirmed by the best of our au- 
thorities, Ranjel: 


In the mosque, or house of worship, of Talimeco there were breastplates like 
corselets and head-pieces made of rawhide, the hair stripped off; and also very good 
shields. This Talimeco was a village holding extensive sway; and this house of 
worship was on a high mound and much revered. The caney, or house of the chief, 
was very large, high and broad, all decorated above and below with very fine hand- 
some mats, arranged so skilfully that all these mats appeared to be a single one; and, 
marvellous as it seems, there was not a cabin that was not covered with mats." 


This also establishes the importance of the temple, and confirms Gar- 
cilaso’s informants in part in showing that it was a repository for native 
rawhide armor and shields, though it does not say that these were in sepa- 
rate storehouses. Although nothing is said directly about the structure of 
the temple, we are given to understand that it was made of mats like the 
dwelling of the chief, especially ‘‘since there was not a single cabin that was 
not covered with mats.’’ Moreover, this was the precise structure of the 
temples of the Natchez, Taensa, Acolapissa and other tribes along the 
lower Mississippi as known from records made a hundred and fifty years 
later. Other features which the temple of Talomeco shared with these were 
the benches around the walls inside and the chests or hampers upon them 
holding bones of former chiefs. 

The “‘brass”’ mentioned was copper unless it was metal obtained from 
the Ayllon colonists, and the diamond points were probably crystal. 

Not many pearls were noted by explorers in the Mississippi temples, 
but by their time it is possible the natives had discovered it was advisable 
to keep such things out of sight. It is well known that pearls were held in 
esteem there for we learn that children belonging to the Natchez Sun caste 
wore some of these about their necks from birth until they were ten years 
old, and that when they were not so used they were kept in the temple.” 
Moreover, our other authorities for the De Soto expedition agree that great 
numbers of pearls were found at Cofitachequi even when they do not con- 
nect them with the temple in question. The chieftainess of that province 
when she came to meet De Soto wore a necklace consisting of several strands 
of pearls. Biedma tells us that from the temple of Cofitachequi, correspond- 
ing to that of Talomeco, the Spaniards took 


a quantity of pearls, of the weight of as many as six arrobas and a half, or seven 


" Narr. of De Soto, II, pp. 101-102. 
2 BAE-B 43:56. 
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[150-175 pounds], though they were injured from lying in the earth, and in the adi- 
pose substance of the dead. 


Elvas says that they found in Cofitachequi, evidently in the temple, 
“three hundred and fifty pounds’ weight of pearls, and figures of babies 
and birds made of them,” and he quotes the lady of Cofitachequi as in- 
forming De Soto that if he chose to send to the sepulchers in the vacant 
towns about, which had been decimated by a pestilence, “he might load 
all his horses with them,’ a boast almost rivaling the story told by Gar- 
cilaso’s friends. He also says that, when she was carried along by the 
Spaniards after they left her town, she took with her ‘“‘a cane box, like a 
trunk . . . full of unbored pearls.” In his version of the story Ranjel gives 
the quantity of pearls taken from the temple of Cofitachequi as ‘‘some two 
hundred pounds,” and he adds the important information that they found 
“the breasts, belly, necks and arms and legs’’ of the corpses laid away there 
“full of pearls.”” The chieftainess’s remarks come still nearer suggesting 
Garcilaso’s pearl story for she is made to say to the Spaniards: ‘“‘Go to 
Talimeco, my village, and you will find so many that your horses cannot 
carry them.’”* Perhaps these words may have given our cavaliers the basis 
for their own tale, such is the power of suggestion. In 1628 a Spanish officer 
named Pedro de Torres visited Cofitachequi and reported that its rivers 
abounded in pearls.“ Strachey tells us that the Virginia colonists found 
numbers of them in the sepulchers of the chiefs.’ Finally, we must not for- 
get the quantities of pearls discovered in some of the Ohio mounds, such as 
those of the Hopewell, Seip, and Turner groups. Indeed, the quantity re- 
ported from Cofitachequi, coupled with the relatively small number dis- 
covered along the lower Mississippi suggests that possibly there may have 
been a closer trade connection between the Savannah and the Ohio country 
than between the latter and the lower Mississippi. 

Other features of the temple of Talomeco not conspicuous along the 
Mississippi, if indeed existent, were the wooden statues and the store 
houses, and the only thing to suggest the wooden giants about the portal 
is those “‘most pleasing and best executed grotesque figures’”’ which were at 
the entrance of the Houma temple near the mouth of Red River.”* In an- 
other direction, however, we find something analogous to both store houses 
and statues and that is toward the north. Lawson, and, at a muchearlier 


18 Narr. De Soto, I, pp. 66, 71; II, 14, 100-101. 
4 BAE-B 73:220. 

6 Strachey, op. cit., p. 132. 

16 RAE-B 43:288. 
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day, Peter Martyr, tell us of wooden images of ceremonial import among 
the Siouan tribes, but the Virginia writers give us the most striking paral- 


lels. Smith says: 


Upon the top of certaine redde sandy hills in the woods, there are 3 great houses 
filled with images of their kings and Divels and Tombes of their Predecessors. Those 
buildings are neare 60 foot in length, built arbor wise, after their building.” 


More significant is his description of Powhatan’s treasure house: 


A mile from Orapakes in a thicket of wood, hee hath a house, in which he 
keepeth his kind of Treasure, as skinnes, copper, pearle, and beades, which he 
storeth up against the time of his death and buriall. Here also is his store of red paint 
for ointment, and bowes and arrowes. This house is 50 or 60 yards in length, fre- 
quented only by Priestes. At the 4 corners of this house stand 4 Images as Sentinels, 
one of a Dragon, another of a Beare, the third like a Leopard, and the fourth like a 
giantlike man; all made evill favoredly, according to their best workmanship."* 


Strachey expands and explains as follows Smith’s reference to the three 
houses on “‘certaine redde sandy hils’’: 


Their principall temple, or place of superstition, is at Vtamussack, at Pamunky. 
Neere unto the towne, within the woods, is a chief holie howse, proper to Powhatan, 
upon the top of certaine red sandy hills, and it is accompanied with two other 
sixty feet in length, filled with images of their kings and devills, and tombes of the 
predicessors. This place they count so holy as that none but the priests and kings 
dare come therein.!® 


Regarding their temples in general he has this to say: 


In every territory of a weroance is a temple and a priest, peradventure two or 
three .... for whome they have their more private temples, with oratories and 
chauncells therein, according as is the dignity and reverence of the Quiyoughquisock 
[or priest], which the weroance wilbe at charge to build upon purpose, sometyme 
twenty foote broad and a hundred in length, fashioned arbour wyse after their 
buylding, having comonly the dore opening into the east, and at the west end a 
spence or chauncell from the body of the temple, with hollow wyndings and pillers, 
whereon stand divers black imagies, fashioned to the shoulders, with their faces 
looking downe the church, and where within their weroances, upon a kind of beere 
of reedes, lye buryed; and under them, apart, in a vault low in the ground (as a 
more secrett thing), vailed with a matt, sitts their Okeus, an image ill-favouredly 


17 Narrs. of Early Virginia, New York, 1907, p 109. Mr. C. C. Willoughby in his chapter 
in Moorehead’s “Exploration of the Etowah site in Georgia,” has but recently called attention 
to these same resemblances. 

18 Thid., p. 114. 

19 Strachey, op. cit., p. 90. 
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carved, all black dressed, with chaynes of perle, the presentment and figure of that 
god (say the priests unto the laity, and who religiously believe what the priests saie) 
which doth them all the harme they suffer, be yt in their bodies or goods, within 
doores or abroad.”° 


Beverley writes at a later date: 


The Indians have Posts fix’d round their Quioccasan (temple), which have Mens 
Faces carved upon them, and are painted. They are likewise set up round some of 
their other celebrated places, and make a Circle for them to dance about, on certain 
solemn occasions.” 


These carved posts were not inside the house, as was the case at the 
temple of Talomeco but at some distance outside, as appears from Bever- 
ley’s description of the temple of which he made a personal—and not alto- 
gether reverent—examination. This temple 


was about eighteen foot wide, and thirty foot long, built after the manner of their 
other Cabbins, but larger. . . . Round about the House, at some distance from it, 
were set up Posts, with Faces carved on them, and painted. 


At the farther end of this building they found a mat partition cutting cff 
a space of about ten feet and back of this they found some shelves and upon 
these, wrapped in mats, human bones, some tomahawks, and a wooden 
image made in sections.” In another place he describes the manner in which 
the body of a chief was laid away upon a shelf and tells us that a wooden 
image was set up near by to guard it.” 

Masks and other carvings in wood have been found in more recent years 
in Florida.™ In brief, most of the features of the temple of Talomeco had 
correspondences elsewhere. The only details which seem to be missing are 
the shell ornamentations on the roof, and perhaps the human figures at the 
doorway and the variety of weapons carried by them. Yet the existence of 
these is not improbable and certainly it is not disproved. In my judgment 
the description of this temple, like the rest of the Garcilaso narrative, repre- 
sents an attempt to tell a straightforward story and contains material of 
value to the ethnologist and the archeologist. 

As De Soto made it his primary object to search out the largest and 
most civilized tribes, the chronicles of his expedition give a very good pic- 
ture of the status of the mound-building cultures of the Gulf region in the 


20 Tbid., pp. 82-83. 
21 Robert Beverley, Hist. of the Present State of Virginia, London, 1705, p. 45. 
2 Tbid., pp. 28-30. 

%3 Tbid., p. 47 

* By Cushing at Key Marco; also see Fewkes in SI-MC 80, no. 9. 
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first half of the sixteenth century. When they were not gathered into 
stockades for fear of enemies, he found the peoples he visited living in 
towns consisting of rather widely extended neighborhoods, about as they 
were at the end of the seventeenth century: Near the center of each town 
was an open place or public square about which were one or more public 
buildings, usually on mounds. In certain cases there are said to have been 
mounds with no buildings upon them but more often there was at least one 
mound surmounted by a public building and often we find two such mounds, 
one with a so-called temple upon it and one bearing the chief’s house, the 
square or plaza lying between them. We may summarize the information 
which the chronicles give regarding these squares, grounds, and public 
buildings, and their distribution as follows: 

Squares are reported in the following towns: Napetaca, Uriutina, and 
Ocale in the present Florida; Achese in southern Georgia; Athahachi and 
Mauvila in Alabama; Chickasaw in northern Mississippi; Anilco and 
Guachoya in northeastern Louisiana. 

Mounds are reported in: Ucita in Florida; a town near Ichisi in Georgia; 
Talimeco in South Carolina; Guachoula in western North Carolina; 
Athahachi and Mauvila in Alabama; Quizqui (Chisca) in northwestern 
Mississippi; Casqui and Pacaha in Arkansas; Anilco in Louisiana. 

Temples of the ossuary type were found in: Ucita; in the towns near 
Cofitachequi, at Cofitachequi, and at Talimeco in Georgia and South 
Carolina, that at Talimeco being upon a mound; at Pacaha; at Anilco, the 
towns near Anilco, and at Guachoula. 

Chiefs’ houses are mentioned at Ucita, Ossachile, Talimeco, Guachoula, 
Quizqui, Casqui, Anilco, and Guachoia, all of which were on mounds except 
possibly that of Casqui which is said to have had a mound near it. The 
elevation upon which stood the chief’s house at Talimeco was not certainly 
artificial. 

When the French and English settled permanently in this territory in 
1670-1730 squares or plazas were found throughout the section; mounds 
were well known to the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Creeks, Natchez, Tunica, and 
Caddo; temples or their equivalents existed among the Cherokee, Creeks, 
Chickasaw, Natchez, Taensa, Tunica, Grigra, Houma, Acolapissa, Bayo- 
goula, Mugulasha, and Caddo; and among the Creeks, Natchez. Tunica, 
Caddo, and probably the Chickasaw these were on mounds. Chiefs’ houses 
are not as prominent except among the Natchez and Taensa, and that of the 
Natchez chief was on a mound. The Creek arrangement was somewhat 
different in that for the temple and the house of the chief were substituted 
the winter and summer ceremonial buildings. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The information which the several chroniclers of the De Soto expedition 
have preserved to us is of great value for an understanding of the cultures 
of the mound-building tribes in the Gulf region and an intelligent approach 
to the archaeology of the section. While the narrative of Rodrigo Ranjel, De 
Soto’s private secretary, is the most reliable, those of the Fidalgo of Elvas 
and Hernandez de Biedma are almost equally trustworthy. The long ac- 
count prepared by Garcilaso de la Vega, while inaccurate in many par- 
ticulars and at times given to wild exaggeration, was compiled with honest 
historical intent and preserves a knowledge of certain cultural features of 
the region not recorded elsewhere and of considerable importance. 

As De Soto’s object was to locate civilized peoples abounding in wealth, 
he passed through the most highly developed part of the mound area of the 
Southeast when the building of mounds was still active though it was prob- 
ably past its meridian by some centuries. There is evidence that the cultures 
of which it was the expression had already retreated from northeastern 
Arkansas, but whether this also involved the upper Mississippi and the 
Ohio remains unrevealed. 

One other suggestion is, I believe, worth making. As we have seen, the 
temple of Talomeco combines features found in sacred edifices along the 
lower course of the Mississippi with features of similar structures to the 
northward, particularly in Virginia. Now, it is plain to students of South- 
eastern culture, and is generally conceded, that the use of temples among 
Virginia Algonquian tribes was derived from peoples farther south. The 
description preserved to us of this temple of Talomeco suggests that higher 
development of ceremonial houses from which we naturally imagine those 
of tidewater Virginia to have been borrowed. Since it combines the char- 
acteristic features of this latter area with those of the Mississippi valley it 
might be claimed that it represents the culture which gave birth to both the 
others. In one feature, the regard for pearls, it recalls the Hopewell culture 
of Ohio. 

This would presuppose a relatively high civilization of the Indians of 
Cofitachequi and that is in fact indicated by the De Soto chroniclers. True, 
certain other provinces are said to have been more populous and better 
supplied with corn. All our authorities agree that a town called Quiguate 
west of the Mississippi River and probably in southeastern Arkansas was 
the largest single town.™ Coca, Apalachee, and Anilco or Nilco are praised 
as the most populous provinces and the ones best provided with corn.” 


25 Narr. De Soto, I, 130; II, 31, 146. 
% Tbhid., I, 149; II, 34, 112. 
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But it must be remembered in this connection that two years before the 
Spaniards visited Cofitachequi (i.e., in 1538) it had been devastated by a 
plague which of course cut down the population immediately and the crops 
indirectly. Yet the inhabitants of Cofitachequi province appealed to them 
as the most civilized. Biedma, it is true, ventures no comment one way or 
the other, but Garcilaso indicates the impression of superiority which 
these people made upon his informants in several ways, particularly in 
his assertion that the temple of Talomeco was “the most wealthy and 
exalted of all those seen by our Spaniards in Florida.’”’ Ranjel says that this 
province, though poor in population and corn, “‘was the best that they saw 
and with the land in the best condition,’’** and later on he remarks, 

in Aquixo, and Casqui and Pacaha, they saw the best villages seen up to that time, 
better stockaded and fortified, and the people were of finer quality, excepting those 
of Cofitachequi.*® 


Finally, Elvas declares, ‘they are more civilized than any people seen in all 
the territories of Florida.’’*° While I think there is reason to believe that the 
people of Cofitachequi had themselves come to Savannah river from the 
Mississippi country, their culture and cultural remains deserve careful 
study by all interested in the solution of the mound-builder problem. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


27 See p. 583 above. 

28 Narr. De Soto, IT, 101. 

29 Tbid., 140. The italics are mine. 
3° Tbid., I, 66-67. 
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PROBOSCIS STATUE FROM THE 
ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC By GLADYS AYER NOMLAND 


N ELEPHANT-LIKE stone statue was discovered in 1930 by Mr. 
James P. Fox at Arroyo Sonso, 25 km. southeast of Puerto Mexico and 
about 15 km. from the Tonola river, which bounds the State of Vera Cruz 
on the east. When first discovered, the statue was lying in the mud at the 
bottom of a small arroyo. Later it was extracted and placed on an adjoining 
alluvial flat or ‘‘conuco” between two streams at the head of Arroyo Sonso, 
which is a short distance northwest of the locality known as Reyes. There 
are no indications of the original position or purpose of the image. Pottery 
sherds are frequent in the alluvial deposits along the near-by streams, but 
there are no other evidences of aboriginal habitation. The generally flat 
country immediately surrounding the site is bounded by a series of low 
sandstone hills where no pottery or stone images were encountered. 

The statue is made of dark-gray, semi-vesicular basalt. Owing to its 
texture and mineral constituents, this rock is very hard, so that carving a 
figure of these proportions from such material would require more effort and 
skill than in making it from limestone or sandstone, the usual materials 
of construction in southern Mexico. Deep pitting on the surface of the 
statue indicates a considerable age. At the time of manufacture it was un- 
doubtedly smooth and clean-cut, but long weathering has pitted the sur- 
face and blurred the outlines. 

At present it is the only stone image known in the immediate vicinity. 
Other stone statues of human beings, made of basaltic rock evidently de- 
rived from the same source, are known at La Venta, about 9 km. east of 
the Tonolé river in the northwestern part of Tabasco. The La Venta 
statues are scattered around the foot of La Venta hill, the steep top portion 
of which has evidently been constructed by aboriginal inhabitants. 

The nearest locality from which basaltic rock could be obtained is prob- 
ably the vicinity of the volcano San Martin near the seacoast northwest 
of the city of Puerto Mexico, and about 60 km. from the Reyes locality. 
Conveying a block of basalt or a finished statue of comparable weight from 
such a distance would offer very difficult transportation problems even at 
the present time. 

The question of true elephant portrayals in Middle America is of such 
interest to anthropologists that the writer requested Mr. J. P. Fox, Dr. 
W. H. Corey, and Dr. J. O. Nomland to revisit the Arroyo Sonso locality 
and measure and photograph the image. This was effected in April, 1932, 
with the following results: 
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The maximum height of the statue is 95 cm. From the base to the top of the 
shoulder is 60 cm., while the depth from front to back is 60 cm. and the width 72 cm. 

The head is 35 cm. from neck to top, with a maximum depth of 53 cm. and a 
width from tips of ears of 50 cm. The fore part of the top of the head is flat, while 
the back slopes up and terminates in a long projection bisected by a groove 7.5 cm. 
wide and 5 cm. deep. There are three irregular U-shaped grooves 3 cm. deep on the 
top surface of the head. The eye-sockets are large, irregular pits varying from 9 to 10 
cm. in diameter and 3 cm. deep. From center to center of eye-pits is 24.5 cm. Be- 
tween the eyes, from the connection of the proboscis to the head, a vertical U-shaped 
groove 3.5 cm. wide and 16 cm. long extends two-thirds of the distance to the top 
of the forehead. 

The rounded proboscis from forehead to belly is 38 cm. long, and slightly larger 
at the top than at the bottom. At the forehead it is 15 cm., at the chest 14 cm., and 
at the belly 10 cm. in diameter. The maximum depth is 14.5 cm. The belly is round 
and pendulous with a possible navel pit. 

The horizontal ears are bar-shaped, 10 cm. wide, and vary in length, the right 
being 19 cm. long and the left 18 cm. They are on a level with the eyes and extend 
5 cm. from the head. 

On the lower part of the left arm there is an irregular U-shaped groove 2.3 cm. 
deep. 

From elbow to elbow across the front is 68 cm., and from middle to middle of the 
knees is 50 cm., with a depth of 20 cm. from knee to crotch. The bottom is flat. 
(Plates 21 and 22.) 


The possibility of the association of man and elephant in Pleistocene or 
early Recent times seems to be strengthened by the recent trend of science. 
In reply to a letter to Professor Chester Stock of the California Institute of 
Technology regarding such association he wrote under date of June 2, 
1932 as follows: 


If we can definitely establish that man existed in North America in either late Pleis- 
tocene or very early Recent time, and if we can determine likewise that he was 
associated with mammalian forms characteristic of the Ice Age, it seems to me 
quite possible that such an association would include also representatives of the ele- 
phant tribe. However, I would want first also to accumulate more instances of direct 
association than are available at the present moment before stating that such was 
actually the case. 


The probability that the proboscideans survived in later times than has 
generally been supposed is reenforced by the discovery by Dr. J. O. Nom- 
land of a late mastodon in Ecuador.! He reports as follows: 

In the vicinity of the town of Santa Elena, Province of Guayas, several instances of 
the discovery of elephant and other mammalian remains have been reported. Usually 


1 Nomland, J. O. Unpublished notes. 
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these were found on the surface and without being referable to any definite geologi- 
cal horizon. However, at a location about 28 km. northeast of the town of Santa 
Elena fossil bones of a mastodon have been found whose age seems to be more clearly 
indicated. At that locality there is a spring where even at the present time wild ani- 
mals come to drink. Evidently the mastodon died after coming to the water hole. 
The stream bed in which the skeleton occurs has been eroded out of the Pleistocene 
terraces which are shown very plainly in this part of the country. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the erosion of the material and deposition of the mastodon bones must 
have taken place some time after the Pleistocene terrace deposits had been laid 
down. 


A still more convincing discovery was made in 1928 by Fr. Spillmann,? 
who found a mastodon skeleton at Alangasi, near Quito, Ecuador, which 
was associated with spear points, fire-places where men evidently cooked 
the mastodon, and potsherds. Fr. Spillmann states as follows: 


Die Untersuchung der Tonscherben hatte nun das ganz iiberraschende Ergebnis, 
dass sie einer primitiven Kultur zugezihlt werden miissen, jedoch mit stark majoi- 
den Kultureinfliissen. Die Archiologen sind so weit gegangen, dass sie das Alter der 
Scherben, die mit jenem Mastodonten vergesellschaftet waren, auf 1600 bis 1800 
Jahre geschitzt haben. . . . Es waren nicht elementare Ereignisse, die diese fossile 
Fauna vernichtet haben, sondern der Mensch hat bereits einer Kulturstufe ange- 
hért, die ihm die Mittel gab, jene Riesenformen zu iiberwiltigen. Weiter bedeutet 
dieser Fund ein wichtiges Element fiir die archiologische Forschung Amerikas.* 


160 BELL AVENUE 
PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
2 Spillmann, Fr. “Das siidamerikanische Mastodon ; 's Zeitgenosse des Menschen majoiden 
Kulturkreises,” Palaeontologische Zeitschrift 11:172, 177, 1929. 
8 Op. cit., 172: “So fand ich z. B. in der Gegend des Beckens, wo das Rektum zu lagen kam, 
eine gréssere Menge von sehr gut erhaltenen Kotballen von ungefiihr 18 cm Durchmesser, 
kugelrunde Ballen von der Konsistenz des Pferdekotes.” 


SPANIARDS AND THE SWEET POTATO IN HAWAII 
AND HAWAIIAN-AMERICAN CONTACTS By JOHN F. G. STOKES 


IXON! discusses the theory of the introduction by the Spaniards of 

the sweet potato into Polynesia. He points out that if we accept the 
present conclusions of the botanists that the plant is of undoubted Central 
and South American origin, then its presence in Polynesia reported by the 
eighteenth century explorers must be due, either to earlier Spanish voyagers, 
or to still earlier and non-Spanish communication between Polynesia and 
America. 

Analyzing an existing hypothesis that the Spaniards introduced the 
plant from South America to the Marquesas, whence it spread throughout 
Polynesia, Dixon disproves it but, in accepting the discarded theory of early 
Spanish contacts with Hawaii, he fails to use his strongest corroborative 
argument. He states?: 

It is true .. . that the Hawaiian group was probably visited by Saavedra and 
Gaetano in the early sixteenth century, but no details of their findings were ever 
made known. 

It seems to be now accepted that in 1528 two of Saavedra’s ships were wrecked 
on the [Hawaiian] islands, the few survivors intermarrying with the natives. 

. Gaetano seems to have visited the group some twenty-five years later. . . . In 
view, moreover, of the extent of the Manila trade during the sixteenth century, it is 
not impossible that other Spanish ships may have touched there [Hawaii]. 


With these ideas, it is not surprising that Dixon left the question open 
with regard to Hawaii, although inclined to establish an independent 
antiquity there for the article. He notes on the pages quoted that Cook in 
1778 and all following visitors recorded the abundance and excellence of 
the sweet potato, and adds: 


The carefully elaborated methods of cultivation, the part played by the plant in 
the oldest cosmogonic myths, and the fact that a number of chants and sacred 
charms used in connection with the sweet potato are in the more archaic form of 
speech, all speak for the real antiquity of the plant’s cultivation by the Hawaiian 
people. 


Dixon’s references to the Spanish contacts may be recognized as com- 
ing from Fornander*® who, by assuming to supply confirmatory evidence 
in Hawaiian traditions, has obtained an impressive following. This, despite 


1 R. B. Dixon, The Problem of the Sweet Potato in Polynesia, AA 34:40 ff., 1932. 
2 Tbid., 44, 50. 
3 A. Fornander, The Polynesian Race, Vol. 2, pp. 106, 158; London, 1880. 
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his statement that‘ “No traces of [Spanish] influence can now be found in 
the religion, knowledge, customs or arts of the Hawaiians,’ an admission 
made by Alexander® another high authority who favored the idea of early 
Spanish arrivals in Hawaii. Since Fornander’s acquaintance with Hawaii 
began in 1838 and continued until his death in 1887, and since he married 
into a high-class Hawaiian family, his statements of fact in Hawaiian mat- 
ters might be more impressive than his theories. In view of the lasting im- 
print of Spanish influence on other primitive peoples, its absence from 
Hawaii should be regarded as a standing denial of early Spanish contacts. 

However, for clarification in future studies of racial or cultural influ- 
ences in Hawaii, it should be pointed out that the theory of early Spanish 
contacts, as resting on actual or assumed Spanish evidence prior to Cook’s 
discoveries, was completely exploded by the Swedish geographer Dahlgren.® 
In 1916 he presented to the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences an illus- 
trated memoir (222 pages) exhausting the subject. His conclusion, based 
on the study of all available records is printed in heavy type in these plain 
words: 


No historical fact proves, nor is there any sort of probability, that the Hawaiian 
Islands were ever visited, or even seen, by the Spaniards before their discovery by 
Captain Cook in 1778. 


In 1930, Restarick’ summarized Dahlgren’s work and added what 
must be taken as a clear admission by the Spaniards that the Hawaiian 
islands were unknown to them before Cook’s time. Twelve years after their 
discovery by Cook, the Spaniards sent Lieutenant Quimper to examine 
them. Restarick® asks: 

Can anyone explain why in 1790, a Spanish naval officer was sent to Hawaii to in- 
vestigate and report as to making a military settlement there, if this group had been 
known to the Spaniards for over two centuries? 


The title of the report was: ‘‘Don Manuel Quimper. The Sandwich Islands 
A brief description of the Archipelago discovered by Captain Cook.” This 
interesting admission emphasizes the fact that the theory of the discovery 
of the Hawaiian islands by the Spaniards originated after Cook’s time. 

* Jbid., 110. 

5 W. D. Alexander, The Relations between the Hawaiian Islands and Spanish America in 
Early Times, Hawaiian Hist. Soc. Papers 1:3; Honolulu, 1892. 

6 E. W. Dahlgren, The Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands, Kungl. Svenska Vetenskap- 
sakademiens Handlingar 57, no. 4; Uppsala, 1917. 
’ H. B. Restarick, The Discovery of Hawaii; Honolulu, 1930. 
8 Jbid., 21. 
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Dahlgren and Restarick have completely covered the matter of the al- 
leged discovery by Gaetano or by the Manila galleons. A little more might 
be said concerning the Hawaiian-localized myth relating to Saavedra’s 
vessels. 

Fornander® estimated that when the two lost vessels parted company 
with that of Saavedra, they were within 200 miles of Hawaii. Dahlgren’® 
points out the error of this calculation and indicates that the vessels ‘‘would 
have had to sail against wind and current’”’ about 27° or nearly 2000 miles 
in order to place themselves in position for the phenomenon Fornander de- 
scribed. 

Fornander also used an alleged Hawaiian tradition of castaways on the 
island of Hawaii, referred for chronology to the reign of a certain king." 
To arrive at the year, Fornander did not use his knowledge of the early 
maturity of his relatives by marriage, but calculated Hawaiian genealogies 
on the unduly long basis of a 30-year generation. Then by additional figur- 
ing he dated the landing of the castaways as between 1525 and 1528. The 
disaster of Saavedra’s vessels was in 1527! The coincidence, instead of serv- 
ing as a warning, was taken as absolute confirmation by Fornander and 
very many others. 

Now the tradition used by Fornander rests on very poor authority. It 
was localized on Hawaii island by Dibble” who, elsewhere in what he called 
“faithful history,’’ grouped the incidents of fourteen years and condensed 
them as happening within three days.” There are over a dozen traditions 
or versions of castaways recorded from native sources, some of which are 
no doubt repetitions and relocalizations. Dibble however gives but one, 
and in so doing has, I believe, combined the incidents of a Maui tradition 
of one generation with an island of Hawaii localization many generations 
later. 

The Hawaiian native authority Kamakau," who was Dibble’s pupil and 
also Fornander’s principal informant in native traditions, argued against 
the accuracy of the version used. He placed the landing as on Maui and 
about four generations earlier than given. Kamakau also quoted chants in 
® Fornander, The Polynesian Race, 109. 

10 Dahlgren, op. cit., 26. 

11 Fornander, The Polynesian Race, 108. 

12 S. Dibble, Mooolelo Hawaii, p. 4; Lahainaluna, 1838. 

18 J. F. G. Stokes, Origin of the Condemnation of Captain Cook in Hawaii, Hawaiian Hist. 
. Ann. Rep. 39:86; Honolulu, 1930. 

14 Stokes, MS., Hawaiian Traditions of Castaways. 

18 S. M. Kamakau, Ka Nupepa Kuokoa, Januari 19; Honolulu, 1867. 
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support of his assertions. I agree with him, having heard part of the ac- 
count in 1916 on Maui at the site claimed by Kamakau. The versions used 
by Fornander could be better applied to this site than to that on the island 
of Hawaii. In addition, when at the latter in 1906, I attempted, without 
success, to obtain its confirmation. As may be shown," the greatest proba- 
bility is that these castaways were from Japan, and secondarily, from the 
northwest coast of America. 

The preceding comments cover the main arguments in support of the 
theories of early Spanish contacts with Hawaii. In collateral support, many 
other matters have been brought forward at different times, the more im- 
portant of which may be discussed: 

On first landing, Cook’s officers found iron implements in Hawaiian 
hands, one piece of which was thought to be the point of a broadsword. I 
have indicated that all the iron then observed came as driftage, and that 
the implements described are identifiable with Japanese knives." 

Feather cloaks and helmets were said to be traceable to Spanish forms. 
The helmet form is Grecian and not Spanish, and Fornander"® states that it 
predated the alleged Spanish contacts. The forms (not form) of the cloaks 
are found in New Zealand and elsewhere. 

The fairer native types termed ‘ehu in Hawaii were said to be descend- 
ants of the Spaniards, from whom certain Hawaiian words were alleged to 
have been received, in particular: pono, “good” from bueno; poko, “‘short”’ 
from poco; pua’a (puaka), “pig” from puerco. Comparisons under urukehu, 
pono, poto and poaka by Tregear’® will show a Polynesian-wide distribution 
indicating great antiquity and precluding argument of origin from Spanish. 

None of the particulars so far advanced as substantiating the theory of 
early Spanish contact with Hawaii have withstood a critical examination as 
to fact and authenticity. In view of this, and especially of the denial by 
Fornander and Alexander that any Spanish influence could be traced in 
native Hawaiian culture, it should be concluded that Hawaii was unknown 
to any Spaniard prior to its discovery by Cook. 

Dixon’s extensive studies of the literature concerning the sweet potato 
in Hawaii, as indicated by his comprehensive summing up quoted above, 
leave little to add regarding the antiquity of its establishment. It was the 
Hawaiian’s most important vegetable food after the taro; the main dry-land 


16 Stokes, MS., Japanese Cultural Influences in Hawaii. 
17 Stokes, Iron with the Early Hawaiians, Hawaiian Hist. Soc. Papers 18:13; Honolulu, 
1931. 
8 Fornander, The Polynesian Race, 110. 
19 E. Tregear, Maori Polynesian Comparative Dictionary; Wellington, 1891. 
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crop and the sole dependence of many on land unsuited to irrigation. 
Probably it was preferred by some to the taro because, as Malo” notes: 

It is excellent when roasted, a food much to be desired. The body of one who makes 
his food of the sweet potato is plump and his flesh clean and fair, whereas the flesh 
of him who feeds on taro-poi is not so clear and wholesome. 


In addition, it matures two or three times as quickly as taro, and the leaves 
serve as greens. 

One legend indicates that sweet potatoes were specially prepared as food 
for long voyages. Kuapakaa” is mentioned as peeling the small sized sweet 
potatoes and drying them in the sun for the purpose. A footnote states that 
the practice was followed in war-time and for long voyages. I have not 
verified this statement, but as Kuapakaa is designated as the grandson of 
the mythical wind-god and directed the wind from his gourd, the associa- 
tion would certainly imply antiquity, even though the legend would be 
dated as about 1600 a.p. If this tale, as is probable,” has recorded a Poly- 
nesian custom or method of preserving sweet potatoes for use on voyages, 
a further investigation or enquiry along this line may lead to interesting 
results, either with regard to directions of migrations or to racial elements 
within the group. 

Having eliminated the Spaniards as the hypothetical factor in the in- 
troduction of the sweet potato from South America to southern Polynesia, 
Dixon* gives notice of a discussion on other possible human agencies for the 
same purpose. The subject is a promising one, especially since there is simi- 
larity in names of the article in the two regions. 

It is to be hoped, however, that attention will not be confined to South 
America. The speculative features of contacts between Polynesia and 
America north of the equator might also be considered. My interest is 
stimulated through Dixon’s reference to Central America being the home of 
the sweet potato, as well as South America. I had previously been content 
to attribute its presence in Hawaii to a route through southern Polynesia. 


20D. Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, (N. B. Emerson, Translator), p. 67; Honolulu, 1903. 

*1 Fornander Collection, B. P. Bishop Mus. Mem. 2: 116-124. 

2 Dr. P. H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa of New Zealand) informs me of the Maori “kao”—a 
reserve and voyaging food made from sweet potatoes. As he witnessed the process, the small 
tubers were peeled by scraping, baked in the ground oven for twenty-four hours (instead of the 
usual two or three hours) and exposed to the sun until dry and hard. 

The Hawaiian legend quoted does not mention the cooking. Apparently this was an over- 
sight because the dictionary defines “ao” (Maori, “kao”) as sweet potato or taro “baked” and 
dried in provision against scarcity. 

The processes in each locality were evidently the same—an indication that the antiquity 
of the custom extended as far back as 1300 a.p. or earlier. 

%3 Dixon, p. 59. 
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Were there an early contact between Hawaii and Central America, it 
might not be so surprising that the Mexican poppy (Argemone Mexicana) 
was found in Hawaii by Cook’s people. It might have been ship-borne in- 
stead of wind-borne as is generally stated. 

The Hawaiian term for sweet potato is uala or uwala, regarded as carry- 
ing an irregular letter loss (m) or letter change (m to w) from the various 
southern Polynesian terms™ kumara, kuma’a, kumala, ’umara and ’umala.* 
The other changes are regular and follow local rules. Possibly the Hawaiian 
term had a different derivation. 

In a paper* submitted for publication in 1927, I traced the evolution of 
a Hawaiian stone implement, known as the stirrup or flat-iron type of poi- 
pounder, from a semi-natural block. In its final-stage it was used to mash 
wet taro into a heavy paste. However the evolutionary examples seemed to 
record some experimentation in changing a grinder suited only to dry ma- 
terial, such as grain, to one suited to the later known use. This conclusion 
was reached after close attention to the attrition surfaces and evolution of 
the grips. 

These implements were formerly used on flat or slightly concave stones 

not the wooden platters generally used for poi. In addition, the early 
transitional forms of the implements referred to blended with another and 
rare form of grinder of a highly developed type, so far without analogy else- 
where as to shape. The latter was definitely a grinder, and had never been 
used for pounding—the standard method of making poi. 

As is well known, there is a remarkable similarity in form between the 
Hawaiian flat-iron type and others found in Central America and Mexico 
and assumed to be corn-grinders. In both regions, the evolution may be fol- 
lowed from a simple type. The explanation then (and possibly the correct 
one) is parallel evolution. However, the mainland specimens are rare and 
the standard corn-grinder is cylindrical, although functionally it is com- 
parable to the rare Hawaiian grinder mentioned above. Add to these the 
factor of the use of stone as the nether working surface, unusual in Hawaii 
but universal for corn-grinding on the mainland, and it might be ques- 
tioned whether we are still following parallel evolution, or finding evidence 
of successive contacts between Hawaii and Central America. With the lat- 
ter in mind, the myth or legend noted down by Ellis*’ might be significant 
as an almost forgotten record of such contacts. The account is that the land 
of Haupokane was revealed in a vision to a priest, Kamapiikai, who made 


* Tregear, p. 182. 
*5 Dr. Buck adds the term kuara in Mangaia to this list of Tregear’s. 
* Stokes, The Food Rubbing Stones of Kauai. 

27 'W. Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, p. 400; London, 1828. 
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several voyages, not returning after the fourth. Descriptions of the country 
mentioned 

the one rauena, a peculiar kind of sandy beach well stocked with shell-fish, &c . . . in- 
habited by handsome people, whose property was abundant, and the fruits of the 
earth delicious and plentiful. There was also a stream or fountain, which was called 
the wai ora roa, (water of enduring life.) 


The subject must necessarily be speculative, especially since the myste- 
rious land is the Hawaiian Paradise (or one of them) and home of the god 
Kane. However Polynesian stories seem to combine with ease both myth 
and tradition. Kuapakaa, mentioned above, although designated as the 
grandson of the wind-god, seems to have been a real person resident in the 
Hawaiian islands. 

We may then, for the purpose of the present enquiry, regard Kamapi- 
ikai’s voyages as real and the account as subsequently merged with myth. 
Compared with the better known story*® of the search for the “‘water of 
life,”’ from which magic and flight are inseparable, Kampiikai’s account is so 
matter-of-fact that it suggests probability. He travels with a certain number 
of canoes and companions and the years of his first absence are mentioned. 
He meets ordinary people, not gods nor ancestors in non-human forms, and 
the new country described, except for the water of life theme, lacks the 
elements of unreality present in the other account. 

The Hawaiian dictionary (1922 edition) incorrectly records onelauena 
as a place name, instead of a descriptive term, but adds “one laula” [broad 
sands or wide beaches] as a synonym. This is fortunate because lauena 
(Ellis’ rauena) is without dictionary definition. The definition of “‘one”’ is 
“(1) Sand. (2) Mud or fine earth carried by water; silt.” 

The Kamapiikai legend, to me, implies contacts by Hawaiians with a 
new people enjoying a wealth of unfamiliar objects and material, living in a 
productive land of previously unknown fruits and having an unfamiliar type 
of and term for beaches or mud flats well stocked with shell-fish and, in ad- 
dition, wide sand beaches. The last two are un-Polynesian, except for New 
Zealand, and the locality for such, nearest to Hawaii, is the American coast. 

As represented above, from the material presented a good case could be 
made for early Hawaiian-American contacts, and Polynesian theories have 
been based on less. Equally so, such theories, through weak premises, have 
handicapped later studies. It will be sufficient therefore to submit the above 
presentation for examination in subsequent studies or theories of early con- 
tacts between Polynesia and America. 


2618 FERDINAND STREET 
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28 Fornander Collection, 1:86 ff. 
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LOTUKO DIALECTS By J. H. DRIBERG 


HE short vocabularies III to VIII were collected by me for a specific 

purpose which should first be explained. They are so short as to have 
little linguistic value, but there was no time to do more in the course of a 
rapid tour of the peoples concerned. This accounts for the words selected. 
They were chosen as the easiest to comprehend through an unfamiliar 
medium. That is why, for example, “today” was omitted though both 
“yesterday” and “‘tomorrow’”’ were included, as experience has shown that 
“today” may often be mistaken for “now” or “immediately” and vice 
versa in the first attempts at securing a new vocabulary. 

For vocabularies III, IV, V, and VI, Lotuko was used as the medium of 
interpretation and a Lotuko-speaking interpreter was employed, whom I 
was able to check by a slight knowledge of Lotuko and particularly of the 
Lango' dialect of Lotuko. Vocabularies VII and VIII were obtained directly 
through the medium of Didinga, which is understood by a large number of 
the members of these two tribes. Vocabularies I and II have been included 
for the purpose of comparison, the former being extracted from Lord Rag- 
lan’s paper Lotuko Language.’” 

My purpose in collecting these vocabularies was to find some linguistic 
clue to the relationships of the various tribes, which would support or dis- 
prove certain theories I had formed on cultural grounds. This area was 
formerly the homeland of the Shilluk-speaking peoples, and from it the 
different tribes of the Nilotic family moved north and south after the dis- 
persal in the fifteenth century. Ever since then different cultures have been 
in conflict here, and the mountains have preserved broken remnants of 
tribes isolated by the inundation of alien peoples into the more accessible 
plains. 

I do not here wish to enter into the larger question of the relation be- 


1Lango (sing. Lalangoni)—a Nilo-Hamitic tribe living round Ikoto, one of whose 
branches, the Lorwama, extends to Madial and Madi Opei and has to some extent intermarried 
with the Acholi. Their culture shows considerable differences from Lotuko, but their language 
(if ever very different from Lotuko) has now been largely assimilated to that of the larger 
tribe. They claim that Lango is their tribal name, but they have no connection whatever with 
the Lango of the Uganda Protectorate, who are a Nilotic tribe. This term ““Lango”’ is difficult 
to explain. It is claimed also by the Nilotic Lango and (possibly with more justice) by their 
Nilo-Hamitic neighbors, the Akum. It is also applied, however, as a nickname to various other 
tribes, but always in an eastward direction. Thus the Alur on the west of the Nile speak of the 
Acholi as Lango; the Acholi (who speak of the Nilotic Lango by the name Miro) apply the 
term Lango to the tribes living to their east: viz. the Ajie, Karamojong, Dodoth, and Didinga. 

? Bul. School of Criental Studies, Vol. IT, pt. II: 267. 
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tween the Lotuko and the Nilo-Hamitic group, which includes elements so 
diverse as the Masai, Nandi, Turkana, Karamojong, and Topodha, not to 
mention many other tribes. There is as yet insufficient evidence to assert 
definitely that Lotuko does or does not belong to the Nilo-Hamitic group, 
and if anything the balance of cultural evidence is against any such al- 

32° 


Map 1. Lotuko speaking tribes. 


Noiz.—In northeast section of map, read Lerya and Owe. 


location. Linguistically of course the allocation is attractive despite serious 
discrepancies: but here we should take warning from the Bari: from the 
linguistic point of view Bari might be classified with the Nilo-Hamites, but 
culturally they are clearly incomers from the west, who by conquest or 
contact have assimilated certain Eastern characteristics. It is not incon- 
ceivable therefore that the Lotuko are also alien from the Nilo-Hamitic 


group. 
That, however, is not the point at issue here. What I wished to deter- 
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mine was the local relationship between tribes conquered by the Lotuko 
and generally accepted as Lotuko, because they can speak and understand 
that language: and though the vocabularies give somewhat negative results 

possibly because too limited or possibly because it is too late to discover 
more than traces of the original dialects—they nevertheless contain some 
unsuspected features of interest. 

Before starting this inquiry I knew from cultural evidence that the Don- 
gotono and the Lokadhan were the same people and expected to find a 
linguistic affinity: I surmised that the Lopit were also non-Lotuko and 
possibly came of the same stock as the Dongotono. The ‘Lokoya,’ shown 
here as Lérya and Owé, are generally accepted as different from the 
Lotuko: I knew nothing about them but wished, if possible, to find some 
clue to their identity. I had no views concerning the Nyangiya. 

The vocabularies suggest the faint possibility that in the distant past 
all these mountain tribes were related and spoke a common language, but 
that they have been isolated from each other by later Lotuko-speaking im- 
migrants, and as a result of this isolation have largely fallen under the 
linguistic influence of their neighbors. There is not sufficient evidence to say 
whether their original language (if one may be predicated) was Hamitic or 
not, but in view of the absence of grammatical gender in Nyangiya (ap- 
parently the most primitive) the presumption is that it was not. 


OBSERVATIONS 


I. The Lotuko vocabulary calls for only two remarks. Comparison with Turkana 
will show not only the resemblances, but also the wide dissimilarities between the 
two languages. 

The word given by Lord Raglan for clan is Kang or Nalaghang. I was unable to 
confirm this, but found nekhang used for the family enclosure in a village (cf.: 
Acholi, gang), and nakhang for the family. Both nemanit and nawoyo appear to be 
used for clan, but the latter has a more intimate connotation and appears generally 
to be restricted to a group of relatives extending back for not more than three genera- 
tions. Nemanit is the general word and is also used for clan in the Lango dialect of 
Lotuko. 

Lord Raglan writes (op. cil. p. 270): 


It seems probable that all nouns were originially divided into three genders, and that the neuter 
gradually absorbed the feminine and most of the masculine. 


On an earlier page na- is given as the neuter prefix, which combines with i-, the al- 
most obsolete feminine prefix, to become naki- and then ne-, and with the masculine 
prefix lo- to become nalo- and then no-. We are told that k- or gh- as an initial vowel 
indicates a case distinction. It would appear, however, that k- has not always this 
significance, but that an initia] k- or kh- often indicates a common (not a neuter) 
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gender, while ]- indicates the masculine and n- the feminine. One example will suffice. 
Khobu (pl. khobwok) means chief or rainmaker of either sex (an office invariably 
combined): Lobu (lobwok) is a male chief or rainmaker, and nobu (nobwok) a 
female chief or rainmaker. This word khobu, by the way, which appears as kabu 
in Lopit and Dongotono seems to be identical with the Didinga kabu, which means 
the leader of the kabuchet or clan and has no rainmaking significance. The phrase 
abusak kiteng for a bull shows, however, that the tendency is for grammatical dis- 
tinctions of gender to disappear, whereas Lerya preserves these grammatical dis- 
tinctions more completely: e.g. akhiteng, okhiteng, cow and bull: oiimi, aiimi, lion 
and lioness. 


III. Lopit. The range of hills is officially miscalled Lafit, and the people are 
known to the Lotuko as Lomya: but they appear to call themselves Lopit (sing. 
Lopitit). According to Lord Raglan, northern Lopit is one of the principal dialects of 
Lotuko, and he adds that except for casual conversation interpretation is needed 
from Lopit to Lotuko. The vocabulary given above was collected at Idali, and possi- 
bly further north on the Lopit range the dialectical differences would have been even 
stronger. Even as it stands, however, the vocabulary shows remarkable resemblances 
to Dongotono, especially in the simplification it has undergone by the omission of 
prefixes of gender. It would appear, however, to be more assimilated to Lotuko and, 
if it ever had them, to have preserved fewer of the indigenous words than Dongotono. 
The Lopit hills lie on the trade route between the Longarim on their east and the 
Beir or Ajiba some three days’ journey to the north, and there is a Longarim village 
at the north end of the range which serves as a half-way house for travellers. (The 
Longarim and Ajiba both speak dialects of Didinga.) This contact is reflected in the 
word 6li, which the Lopit use for a bull (Longarim, 6li), but there is no cultural or 
linguistic evidence that the Lopit were at any time Didinga-speaking. 

During the dry season many Topodha* encampments are to be found on the river 
Kidepo adjacent to the Lopit, and the latter frequently visit the Topodha to barter 
hoes and spears for sheep and ostrich feathers. This intimacy accounts for such 
loan words as mérwo and kifyong (the latter of which the Dongotono share. for the 
same reason). The aberrant kuro, kid, is possibly also to be traced to the Topodha 
eghoroi, he-goat. 


IV and V. The hills inhabited by the Lérya and Owé are known officially as 
Lirya and Lueh, and the people are called Lokoya. The name Lokoya was originally 
given to them by the Bari and is also used by the inhabitants of Lepul Hill (north of 
Lopit), who are an offshoot of the Nilotic Aiwa tribe. By the Lotuko they are called 
Koryok, “the black people,” because they are bowmen and, as they carry no shield, 
there is nothing to break up their blackness when they are massed in a body. The 
two groups were formerly one and they called their common country Opéni, but 
it appears that the tribe is now divided into two sections, the Lérya and the Owé. 


* The Topodha speak a language almost identical with Turkana, and list II suffices for 
purposes of comparison. 
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It is significant that some Didinga who accompanied me when I visited them at 
once noticed their exceptional blackness and compared them with the Dongotono 
and Lokadhan, whom they strongly resemble. They have several cultural traits 
which indicate a former connection, but during the short visit I was able to pay them 
I failed to elicit any tradition of a migration, and none of the old men appeared even 
to have heard of the Dongotono, the Lopit, or the Lokadhan. It is conceivable, 
however, that they know them by different names. I could find nothing to confirm 
Lord Raglan’s suggestion that their dialect is intermediate between Lotuko and 
Bari. 

Though their language has been much influenced by the Lotuko, even the 
Lotuko find it difficult to converse with them, largely (I think) because of an entirely 
different tonality, and an interpreter is much more needed here than among the 
Lopit. A comparison of vocabularies IV and V shows that they are obviously one 
dialect. Gender is grammatically indicated by the prefixes o- (masculine) and a- 
(feminine), which are probably the same as the lo- and na- prefixes we find in Lokad- 
han and in the Lango dialect of Lotuko, from which Lokadhan appears to have 
borrowed them. These o- and a- prefixes are occasionally used in Acholi and Lango 
(Nilotic languages) to differentiate between the personal names of men and women: 
e.g. masc. Otim, fem. Atim. 

An examination of the vocabularies confirms the inference from cultural simi- 
larities. In Lérya and Owé, no less than in Lokadhan, the prefixes of gender may be 
due to foreign influences, or alternatively Dongotono and Lopit may have lost the 
sex distinctions which they at one time had. The former hypothesis is more proba- 
ble, as Lokadhan has certainly acquired its sex prefixes from the Lorwama, a branch 
of the Lotuko-speaking Lango. Taking vocabularies III, IV, V, VI, and VIII to- 
gether, we can see a strong tendency for the different dialects to come together 
whenever they depart from the Lotuko, to which they have all succumbed in dif- 
ferent degrees of assimilation. 

But the most significant feature of Lérya and Owé is their set of numerals. 
Lotuko, like all the other vocabularies which we are here considering, has the Nilo- 
Hamitic numerals, consisting of a mixture of two sub-groups, the Nandi and the 
Topodha-Turkana. Miyat and ille represent mut and illo of Nandi, but with the 
exception of the numeral for one the other numerals are basically the same as we 
find in the Topodha-Turkana sub-group. In this respect Lokadhan must be omitted 
from consideration, which will be deferred till later. 

When we come to Lérya and Owé, however, we find not only miyet and inde 
(ille of Lotuko), but also 7 chova (chyova), 8 tidhidh (tisit), and 9 sakhal, numerals 
entirely new to this region. Tidhidh (or tisit) and sakhal may certainly be referred 
to the Nandi 8 sisiit (Masai, isyet) and 9 sokol. These again are due to Galla or 
Somali influence (cf. Somali 8 sided, 9 sagal), and it seems more than probable that 
7 chova (chyova) is reminiscent of the Galla numeral torba (Somali, tadoba). These 
numerals open up a large problem. Nandi and our languages have certain elements 
of their vocabularies in common, because these elements are part of the general 
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Nilo-Hamitic culture and are shared both by members of the group and by others 
who may have come under the influence of the group. These common elements do 
not necessarily imply that there is anything else in common between, for example 
Nandi and Lotuko, or that they were at any time in contact with each other. But it 
is more remarkable to find two numerals such as those used for 8 and 9 by Lérya 
and Owé reappearing in Nandi, though in the intervening area, which is entirely 
Nilo-Hamitic, there is nothing whatever like them. This might imply a common 
origin for Nandi and Lérya, or at least that at some period in their history, when 
the Nandi were living further north and the Lérya further east, they were in inti- 
mate contact. There are however cultural (and possibly physical) difficulties which 
make this unlikely, and the alternative explanation is more probable. This is that 
both the Nandi and the Lérya independently came under the same influence, and 
this view is made more probable by the persistence of the numeral chova in Lérya, 
whereas no trace of the Galla torba can be found in Nandi. The presumption is 
therefore that the Lérya acquired these Galla words, either at some date when they 
were living in contact with the Galla, or during the period of Galla expansion in the 
early sixteenth century, when the westward march of the migrating Hamites led 
them by way of Mongalla to the Great Lakes. A detailed study, however, of the 
Lotuko dialects is required and also an investigation into the cultural antecedents 
of the numerous small tribes in this area before such questions can be determined 
with any degree of confidence. 


VI. Dongotono (sing. Dongotononi) and Lokadhan traditions agree that the 
two peoples are a part of one and the same tribe. Formerly the Lokadhan lived 
together with their kinsmen on the Okiki hills, where the Dongotono still are, but 
owing to the continuous raids of the Kokir section of the Lango the Lokadhan mi- 
grated first to Teretenya hill and then to an upland valley on the hills behind 
Madial, called Nakoringoli from the kaolin of which there is a large deposit there. 
During this period they were on friendly terms with the Didinga, and after reaching 
Nakoringoli a number of families went further east again and settled on the southern 
foothills of the Didinga mountains. According to Dongotono tradition, which corre- 
sponds with that of the Nyangiya, their ancestors came from Morungoli by way of 
Nakoringoli, and so the Lokadhan section was really only returning to their former 
homes. The vocabulary calls for no further comment: its close similarity to Lokad- 
han is immediately obvious. 


VII. There is no means of estimating the former size of the Nyangiya tribe, but 
it has dwindled now to a few hundred members only, who are rapidly forgetting 
their own language and prefer now to speak Dododh, a Nilo-Hamitic tongue akin to 
Karamojong. They claim relationship with the Dongotono, which is not inconsistent 
with the latter tribe’s past history, and not entirely inconsistent with their respective 
vocabularies. While the Dongotono language has been influenced by Lotuko and 
especially by the Lango dialect of Lotuko, Nyangiya has been largely influenced by 
Dododh, and a few words like pira, bidh and nyirwodhit indicate contact with their 
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western neighbors, the Acholi. Its vocabulary possibly exhibits a much purer form 
of an original Nyangiya-Dongotono language, and such similarities as tapat with 
Dongotono tafa, ma with Dongotono mayu and Lokadhan lomadhyu, edhike with 
Dongotono ozike and Lokadhan lidhike, suggest that their claim is not so improba- 
ble as cultural differences today would appear to indicate. 

The numerals iyon, néwé and tut probably originate in Didinga iy’s, wéch and 
tir: while a few words like kiru, dhio, unget and uket may be derived from the same 
source as the Nandi kiruk, iyuog, ngeta and ujet. It should be noted that there is 
no grammatical distinction of sex and that the plural is invariably formed by pre- 
fixing napat- (?=many). 


VIII. The Lokadhan (sing. Lokadhata) are known as Bira to Europeans, who 
have adopted the Acholi nickname. Though they are without doubt the same 
tribe as the Dongotono, the latter do not call them Lokadhan, but Lokote after 
Logotoi, the name by which the Lotuko-speaking Lango know them. By the Didinga 
they are spoken of as Locheka. Their language has been largely influenced by the 
Lorwama section of the Lotuko-speaking Lango, from whom they appear to have 
borrowed the sex-determining prefixes lo- and na-, but also by the Topodha, to 
whom such words as naikwang are due. Their numerals are aberrant. The word for 
5 appears to mean “‘clenching the hand,” but for the numerals 6-9 another word, 
ngodé, has crept in. This appears to be the Didinga numeral khodé ( =1) and means 
“one hand”’: hence “1 hand and 1” =6, and so on. Ososokinekan means “both hands 
clenched,” and the phrase for 20 means “both hands clenched and feet.’ For 30 this 
phrase is repeated with the addition of ‘‘and another man,”’ from which one assumes 
that a whole man originally represented 10 and not 20. I think however that beyond 
20 all calculations are normally made, as in Dongotono, by sticks reckoned in units 
of 10. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ENVIRONMENT 
IN EASTERN NORTH AMERICA! By PAUL BIGELOW SEARS 


N a recent note in Science’ the writer has invited attention to the pre- 

historic shifting of those conditions which characterize the present 
maize belt. These conditions are known to have extended at one time con- 
siderably east of their present position, a fact which may prove to have had 
interesting consequences in relation to early human culture patterns. The 
present paper discusses the general problem of climatic changes in eastern 
North America as a possible background to prehistoric human activity. 

The fundamental contrast between culture remains west of the Pacific 
Coast Range and those east of the Rockies is clearly stated by Dixon.’ On 
the western coast there is every sign of continuous culture, developing in- 
dependently and without serious interruption until the coming of the 
whites. Here arose a multiplicity of language stocks, contrasting with the 
relatively few found eastward. It is of interest to note that this region is 
characterized by a good deal of endemic plant and animal life, suggesting 
that other organisms than man found congenial, insulated abodes permit- 
ting a long development behind barriers which protected as well as re- 
strained. The fairly uniform development of certain long-lived coastal trees 
indicates that this region of North America has not been visited by any very 
violent climatic shifts for at least 3000 years. 

In eastern North America, on the other hand, the student of archaeology 
encounters cultures which are stratified and seemingly without relation to 
each other. It is true that the critical methods of the past twenty-five years 
have done much to dispel the sense of mystery about many of these remains. 
A considerable number of the upper cultural remains have been integrated 
with the work of historical tribes. Progress has been made in the correlation 
of remains that are older, and in the discrimination of those which cannot 
yet be correlated. Much is yet to be done, notably in the lower Mississippi 
region and thence westward. While the ethnology of the more important 
older cultures is not solved, there remains no doubt of the capacity of the 
American Indians to exhibit such achievements. We no longer are minded 
to say, ‘‘Are these things possible?”’ Rather we hope to know what made 
them possible, and when. 

In northern New England and southeastern Canada are two culture 


Contribution from the Botanical Laboratory of the University of Oklahoma, n. s. 13. 


* Recent Climate and Vegatation a Factor in Mound Building Cultures? Science 73:640- 
641, 1931. 


* R. B. Dixon, Some Aspects of North American Archaeology, AA 15:549-577, 1913. 
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strata, the one attributable to historic Algonkians, the other “Red-paint”’ 
presumably to an unidentified group, clever in working slate. 

The Iroquois region exhibits two phases preceding that which is clearly 
Iroquois: one with artifacts not unlike those of the Red-paint people, and 
another higher type with gorgets and bannerstones suggestive of what 
Shetrone‘ considers prehistoric Algonkian in Ohio. The relative ages of these 
two cultures does not appear to be established. 

Coming farther south and west into the Ohio valley the situation in- 
creases in complexity. At least four types of burials appear—gravel with 
chipped flints, box-graves with straight and flexed remains, and cremations. 
In addition there are village sites, and mounds of effigy, ceremonial, and de- 
fensive type. Pottery is generally rather rude. The situation is not simple. 
It is noteworthy, however, that cremation and skill in metals, stone, and 
bone are associated with the highly developed mound cultures; that box 
graves persisted into the period of European contact; and that the village 
sites display no skill with metal, and no use of the buffalo. Christopher Gist 
in 1751° observed buffalo in southern Ohio, and their presence there seems 
reasonable in view of the numerous relict prairies.® 

Shetrone’ construes the highest mound cultures, Hopewell and Fort 
Ancient, as intrusions into a region essentially Algonkian. The Hopewell, 
centering in Ohio, is known to have extended across into Iowa. In Ohio at 
least it appears to have been preceded and followed by a culture of Algon- 
kian type, and presumably flanked by it toward the northeast. The time 
relation of the various Hopewell sites throughout their range is an import- 
ant problem and perhaps can be solved. 

In the Southern states, likewise, we are confronted with evidence of an 
elaborate stratification of cultures, in which not less than three tendencies 
appear: (1) relation to historic Southern tribes, (2) relation to Ohio mound 
cultures, (3) suggestions of Mexican, Central American and Antillean in- 
fluence. 

A complexity similar to that of the Ohio valley and Southern states ex- 
tends northward along the Mississippi valley into Wisconsin. Westward the 
situation simplifies again, with remains of earthen lodges tapering off into 
the grasslands area. A wide belt of prairie and shortgrass—typical buffalo- 
land—separates the westernmost Caddoan remains from the easternmost 


* H. C. Shetrone, The Culture Problem in Ohio Archaeology, AA 22: 144-172, 1920. 
5 Quoted in B. Williams, History of Clermont and Brown Counties, Milford, Ohio, 1913. 
6 P. B. Sears, The Natural Vegetation of Ohio, Ohio Jour. Sci. 25:139-149, 26:128-146 and 
213-231, 1926. 
7 Op. cit. 
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caves of the Rocky mountain plateau in Oklahoma with their suggestions of 
cliff-dweller influence. 

The most striking feature of this complex is its centering in the Ohio 
valley and southward. The analogy to a floristic or faunistic center is inter- 
esting and doubtless significant. We have here the overlapping of many 
ranges. There is this important difference however. The overlapping ranges 
in a floristic map are simultaneous. The overlapping cultures in the Ohio 
region are successive. Does this imply a long struggle for the most favorable 
location, with one culture successful for a time, then another, all under 
fairly uniform environmental conditions? Or does it suggest shifting condi- 
tions, now favoring one type of culture, now another? 

We are able to state at once that environmental conditions have not 
been uniform in this region throughout post-glacial time—have not even 
shown the uniformity of a gradual amelioration of climate.* We are further 
certain that the Ohio valley, situated along the moraine front, lying inter- 
mediate between continental and oceanic extremes, is less buffered against 
the effects of moisture fluctuations than the east and west extremes of the 
glacial front. Furthermore, it occupies such a central position between the 
northern coniferous forests and the rich mixed forests of the Southern states 
that slight fluctuations in temperature might be expected to produce signifi- 
cant changes in vegetation. 

We may also postulate that the cultures of primitive man are less in- 
dependent of his immediate environment than those of more civilized 
people. This being the case, cultures will follow, with reasonable prospects 
of success, the advance of those conditions which most strongly favor them. 
While it is not necessarily true that they will retreat with the recession of 
such favoring conditions (witness the persistence and adjustment of the 
Neanderthal Mousterian with the oncoming of glaciation),® the probability 
of such retreat is greatly increased by the existence of competing cultures, 
more favored by the incoming environment. 

It seems to be true that eastern North America has long had a congeries 
of cultures, each rather sensitively adjusted to some one of a variety of en- 
vironments. The strategic position of the Ohio valley as a tension zone in the 
midst of these cultures is evident even within historic time. First Ohio, then 
Kentucky, is known to have served as no-man’s-land. Such well-known 
phenomena as the splitting of the Siouan peoples, and the tradition of 


8 P. B. Sears, Post Glacial Climate in Eastern North America. Ecology 13:1-6, 1932. 
(Consult for additional references.) 


® A. Hrdlicka, The Neandertal Phase of Man, SI-AR 1928:593-621. 
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ancestral residence in the Ohio valley found among other tribes all serve to 
emphasize this point of view. 

What actual evidence have we regarding the character of prehistoric 
environment in the eastern United States? Recent application of the 
Swedish method of pollen analysis (the determination quantitatively 
of fossil pollen in peat deposits and the reconstruction therefrom of adjacent 
vegetation)'® has shown clearly that the course of post-glacial climate has 
been similar to that in northern Europe. Cold humid conditions modulated 
into a long period of cool, distinctly continental conditions which warmed 
and gave way to a more humid climate. This in turn has been succeeded by 
a prolonged warmer continental climate, with the trend of late centuries 
toward more humid conditions again. The whole of this sequence has been 
demonstrated for southeastern Canada, Ohio, Iowa and recently Indiana," 
while a clear confirmation of the recent changes has lately been secured in 
Arkansas” and is doubtless to be inferred in Virginia.” 

For detailed information as to the methods of pollen analysis and its 
results in Europe the excellent bibliographies of Erdtman™ should be 
consulted. The work thus far done in North America is discussed and cor- 
related by the writer,» whose various papers cited below may be consulted, 
along with those of Lewis and Cocke" and Auer" for additional information. 

To make quite clear the basis of our inferences as to post-glacial climate, 
data from six different localities are tabulated below. Corresponding strata 
are taken in each case, representing the various climatic maxima en- 
countered, and the percentages of different kinds of fossil pollen are re- 
corded. Excepting the records from Canada and Virginia, the data were 
all secured in the writer’s laboratory. It must be borne in mind that any 
interpretation of climatic significance is strictly relative to the present 
vegetation characteristic of each region. For example, an increase in oak 

10 Sears, Post Glacial Climate, loc. cit. 

uP, B. Sears and A. E. Waller, Pollen Analysis of Bacon’s Swamp at Indianapolis. (In 
preparation.) 

12 P, B. Sears and G. C. Couch, Microfossils in an Arkansas Peat and their Significance. 
Ohio Jour. Sci. 32: 63-68, 1932. 

13 [. F. Lewis and E. C. Cocke, Pollen Analysis of Dismal Swamp Peat, Jour. Elisha Mit- 
chell Soc. 45, 1:37-58, 1929. 

4 C, Erdtman, Literature on Pollen Statistics published before 1927, Geol. Féren. Stockh. 
Férh. 49, 2:196-211, 1927; Literature on Pollen Statistics published during the years 1927- 
1929, Ibid. 52, 2:191-213, 1930. 

5 Sears, Post Glacial Climate, loc. cit. 
16 Pollen Analysis of Dismal Swamp Peat, loc. cit. 
17 V. Auer, Peat Bogs in Southeastern Canada, Geol. Surv. Can. Mem. 162:1-32, 1930. 
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and hickory for Ohio would suggest drying, while in the prairie states it 
would indicate the reverse. In Ohio an increase of pine, either northern 
or southern, would imply a decreasing humidity, while in Arkansas the re- 
cent spread of southern yellow pine (with gum) into a region occupied 
largely by oak and hickory can only be interpreted by supposing an in- 
creased humidity. 

In each table the levels designated as II and IV are marked by fossils 
indicating drier conditions than those shown in levels I and III. The last- 
named is notably humid—even more so than the present, level I. In Ohio, 
Indiana, and Iowa the virtual disappearance of northern conifers above 
level IV is clearly a suggestion of warmer conditions subsequent to the 
formation of that stratum. 

The question of chronology is extremely important, particularly for our 
present discussion. Since our climatic changes just illustrated are similar in 
character and sequence to those of northern Europe whose chronology 


TABLE 1. Percentages of fossil pollen in corresponding levels of various post-glacial peats in 
eastern North America 


Quebec—Riviere Ouelle Bog—after Auer 


| 


Depth in | 
Level ft. Hemlock Fir | Spruce Pine | Birch Others 
I 0 05 06 | .45 13 | .30 | 
II 13 01 .02 -06 | .50 .O1 
III 17 .14 .02 .09 42 | .29 .04 
IV 21 .O1 .03 | .06 .04 
V | 27 .13 | .40 40 | .07 


Ohio—Mud Lake and Bucyrus Bogs—combined section 


| | Grass | | 
Level | Depth | Pine| Fir Other and | Birches | Hickory | Oak | Beech | Others 
| in ft. | Herbs | | | | | 
1} | .04| .00| .00 06 08 o9 .52 | .06 15 
II | 11 | .03 | .00 .05 01 .00 .31 | .46 .02 12 
Ill | 20 | .02| .00 01 .06 02 09 | .39 .22 19 
IV| 24 | .14] .04 14 02 ‘26 07 06 
25? | .41 | .04 17 | 09 .29 
v| 352] .03| .50| .45 | 02 
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Indiana—Bacon’s Swamp 


| Grass | | | | | 
Level png Pine Other | and | Birches | Hickory | Oak Elm | Beech | Others 
in ft. Conifers) | | | 
I} 1 | .02 02 06 03 20 | .42 | .02] .09 | 
I] 5 | .06 02 | .29 00 | if .26 | .06| .00 | .20 
| 11 .03 .09 O07 .14 40 | 17] .03 | 06 
IV| 17 .02 15 58 .08 .01 .09 | .00 06 
ITowa—McCulloch Bog (After Lane) 
Deciduous | 
Level | De es | Conifers | and Swamp — | Amaranth Others 
in ft. | Plants Plants 
| | 
04 | | .27 | 33 | 06 
| 6 01 3 | 06 | .06 
IV 9 .09 32 .21 .26 12 
vs 15 92 .02 .04 .00 .02 
*Virginia—Dismal Swamp (After Lewis and Cocke) 
| . Swamp Forest 
Level | Depth in ft. | Pine | Oak-Hickory Grasses ond | and 
| Herbs | Miscellaneous 
0 13 .03 12 71 
II 4 16 .05 36 43 
? 6 .43 .48 


9 21 01 .38 39 


* Significance of changes below level II not clear because of possible fluctuations of coast line. 
Arkansas—Dark Hollow Peat 


| Depth in | Southern. | Ou 
Level | ft. | Pine | Hickory | Sweet gum | Oak Sour gum | thers 
_|. = 
3 .00 il 
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has been worked out by De Geer," it is of interest to know whether they 
also agree in point of time. To date the only basis for an estimate in the 
eastern United States (pending the outcome of studies by Antevs'® and 
others on clay laminae) is the rate of peat formation. Clearly this is a mat- 
ter which varies with many conditions, notably moisture and temperature. 
Dachnowski” estimates two centuries per foot, while Soper and Osbon* give 
an estimate of five to ten centuries. The writer has made some preliminary 
studies by freezing pieces of peat and cutting them vertically into thin sec- 
tions. In certain types of peat at least this reveals alternating layers of cel- 
lular and gelatinous material of a mean combined thickness about 1/25 
of an inch. Should these layers represent winter and summer accumulations, 
a conventional rate of about three centuries per foot may be assigned for 
peats in the Ohio region. The Iowa peats in all likelihood accumulated 
much more slowly. We have thus, if not any absolute measure, at least a 
means of approach to the chronology represented by our American deposits. 
On this basis Table 2 has been prepared. 

In this table the possible time limits have been fixed by assuming that 
the thinnest peat might have accumulated at the fastest rate, the thickest 
at the slowest. In each case it will be noted that the dates fixed by De Geer 
for Europe fall safely within the generously wide extremes. In addition a 
closer estimate has been attempted by calculating the Iowa deposits, pre- 
sumably the slowest, on the basis of Soper and Osbon’s minimum rate, and 
the Ohio deposits on the basis of the writer’s measurements. A very decent 
approximation results—perhaps as good as can be hoped for on any conven- 
tional basis. Much more work needs to be done, but for the present at least 
it appears reasonable to assume that post-glacial climates in North America 
were not only similar in sequence to those of Europe, but fairly contempor- 
aneous with them. 

A known sequence of climatic changes and a reasonably certain chro- 
nology being at hand, certain interesting applications suggest themselves at 
once. 

Beginning first with the extreme northeast, while the climatic fluctua- 
tions indicated by Auer’s studies” are real and perceptible, nevertheless the 


18 G. A. De Geer, Geochronology of the Last 12000 Years, Compte Rendu. Congr. Geol. 
Inst. a Stockholm, 1910:241-253, 1912. 

19 EF. Antevs, Retreat of the Last Ice Sheet in Eastern Canada, Geol. Surv. Can. Mem. 
146:1-142, 1925. 

20 A, P. Dachnowski, Peat Deposits, Geol. Surv. Ohio, 4 Ser. Bul. 16, 1912. 

31 E. K. Soper and C. C. Osbon, The Occurrence and Uses of Peat in the United States, 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Bul. 728:12-13, 1922. 

2 Peat Bogs in Southeastern Canada. 
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actual effect in permitting cultural diversity could not have been great. 
Coniferous forest seems to have been predominant in lower Canada 
throughout, although changing in aspect. For a race dependent for its high- 
est development on maize, and lacking the small grains which thrive at 
higher latitudes, this implies a serious and consistent limitation. It is not 
surprising, then, that we find only two cultural strata in Maine, and three 
in the Iroquois country. Such short-season corns as the Indians had de- 
veloped were of course usable under these conditions, but naturally give a 
limited yield, while the vigorous growth of forest, abundance of fish and 
game, rigorous winters, and tendency of much of the land when cleared to 
become acid were in no sense, at any time, a stimulus to agriculture. 

Passing next to Iowa, we see that twice during the period since the re- 
treat of coniferous forest this state, so admirably adapted to maize produc- 
tion, has been invaded by dry steppe conditions. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the bison was not present throughout the entire period, but it is 
a serious question whether high yields of maize were possible during the 
more arid times. The effect of such periods would be to force its culture, if 
present, eastward. But during the first of these periods, Ohio and Indiana at 
least, with their birch and northern pines, must have been suitable for noth- 
ing better than the short-season maizes. During the second period of 
aridity in Iowa, conditions were at their optimum for high maize yields to 
the eastward. A priori it would seem most reasonable to postulate the high- 
est development of stable cultures in Iowa as of levels I and ITI. 

The problem of climatic changes in Arkansas and the adjoining lower 
Mississippi regions is as vital as that of the still too little known archaeology 
of this part of the continent. The recent discovery of peat in the Little Rock 
region and its analysis** as given in Table I shows that this region was 
affected by the drying conditions of level II, giving it the vegetation of east 
central Oklahoma. As to events of an earlier time we have little evidence 
yet. There is in central Oklahoma, in Caddo county, a series of deep 
sheltered canyons with ample seepage water, where sugar maple, buckeye, 
walnut, and northern red oak are predominant. This has every appearance 
of being a relict community. If so, it must date back at least to the humid 
conditions of level III. Should this be the case, it would mean the west- 
ward extension at one time of favorable moisture conditions almost to the 
eastern outliers of the pueblo cultures as found in the caves of Cimmaron 
county in the Oklahoma panhandle. 

Granting this supposition, when the desiccation of level II began, there 


#8 Sears and Couch, loc. cit. 
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would be a shifting eastward and northward of favorable agricultural con- 
ditions which could be followed up by any agricultural people already pres- 
ent in the Southwest. As the zone of semi-arid steppe widened, this move- 
ment would become a necessity as well as an opportunity. The actual known 
Southwestern sites are of course much later than the period of these 
changes, but the possibility of transfer toward the Ohio valley of maize cul- 
ture of a high type by the advance into and withdrawal from the Southwest 
of humid conditions more than 3000 years ago deserves to be noted. 

Coming finally to the problem of the Ohio valley itself, we have there 
every indication of stratum III in Ohio, and probably Indiana; the presence 
of northern conifers and allied plants indicates conditions only moderately 
if at all favorable to maize culture. The dry cool conditions of level IV un- 
doubtedly favored the eastward extension of bison until the development of 
heavy beech and mixed deciduous forest cover during the deposition of 
level III, when this animal must have moved westward into the succulent 
prairies, which were then replacing the dry steppe conditions of level IV in 
Iowa. 

The humid conditions of level III would appear a priori to favor hunt- 
ing and fishing, and the utilization of numerous wild food plants, notably 
nuts and fruits. The temperature must have permitted, perhaps encouraged, 
the growing of maize, although the climate was not ideal for it. Any hunting, 
semi-agricultural remains of considerable antiquity and lacking the buffalo 
might well be attributed to this level, whose approximate maximum must 
have been at least 5500 years ago. It is, however, doubtful whether archae- 
ologists at present would consent to assign any remains in this region to such 
an early date. 

It is to the drier conditions of level II that we may most reasonably look 
for the first ideal conditions for an extensive culture based on wide utiliza- 
tion of the high-yield types of maize in the Ohio valley. From this period 
date the numerous relict prairies now remaining far east of their proper 
climatic limits. Dense forests of beech were replaced by more open stands 
of oak and hickory. Visibility improved—probably not a small factor in 
defense of a primitive agricultural community. The buffalo once more 
ranged eastward, to remain until nearly 1800. 

As noted in the discussion of Arkansas, at this time the dry steppes belt 
of the West expanded, making migration northeastward not only permis- 
sive but doubtless compulsory, assuming that the lower prairie regions 
were then occupied by growers of high-yield maize. 

It must be emphasized that whoever the inhabitants of the Ohio valley 
were at this time, or whence they eame, they enjoyed the optimum condi- 
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tions afforded during post-glacial time for the development of a successful 
agricultural civilization. Rich and varied soils of glacial origin, abundant 
game including the bison, open country with numerous groves of useful 
kinds of wood, streams easily navigable and full of fish, all favored such a 
development. 

The intrusive character of the highest mound cultures and the sub- 
sequent repossession of their sites by Algonkians™ is exactly what we might 
expect if the eastward extension of the corn-belt conditions was a significant 
factor in such mound cultures. 

If we may judge by the persistence of relict vegetation in favorable 
localities many effects of this dry period of level II may have long outlasted 
the actual climatic turn towards the more humid conditions of today. This 
is significant. Although dry conditions were at their maximum about 3000 
years back, we must remember that such was their influence that any final 
assignment of dates for the higher cultures in Ohio up to 900 years ago is 
not unreasonable. 

Slowly since this maximum, there has been an increase of those species 
requiring greater humidity. Whether the increased humidity has been ab- 
solute, or merely relative owing to lowering temperature is not certain. But 
the effect is clear. The density of the forest increased, and savannah began 
to wane. Optimum conditions for maize culture shifted westward. One prac- 
tical result was a lessened security from predacious bands representing for- 
est cultures. It is not necessary to postulate any overwhelming invasion. 
The slow but steady decrease of the radius about a community which could 
be safely farmed would have its effect. Whether the shift of cultures was 
complete before the profound readjustments occasioned by the first white 
contacts on the Atlantic coast does not appear. But the fact remains that 
when the whites appropriated Ohio, they displaced simpler cultures than 
those which had gone before, and cultures decidedly in better equilibrium 
with the then characteristic forest climate. 

Some years ago Miss Anna Shepherd studied the possibility of cor- 
relating the archaeological sites in Ohio as given by Mills* with the native 
vegetation at the time of white settlement as mapped by the writer.** No 
correlation appeared, nor is it to be wondered at in the light of the fore- 
going, for human occupation may have developed in relation to more than 
one distinct climatic pattern of vegetation. 

Table 3 summarizes the materia] just presented. Levels are numbered, 


*% Shetrone, loc. cit. 
% W. C. Mills, An Archaeologial Atlas of Ohio, Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Soc., 1914. 
2% The Natural Vegetation of Ohio, of. cit. 
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dated approximately and designated as to climatic maximum they repre- 
sent. The characteristic vegetation for each of the six regions at each level 
is indicated and the depth of the strata shown. Below the data for each 
level are noted certain inferences as to cultural relations. The task of check- 
ing these inferences and correcting or adding to them now lies with students 
of archaeology, to whose field work we must always turn as our court of 
last resort. 

In closing it may not be amiss to suggest the importance of checking 
muds, clays, and peats whose cultural connection is clear, for samples of 
contemporaneous pollen. If such pollen is present in reasonable quantities 
it may assist materially in dating the related culture. To Doctor Forrest 
Clements the writer is indebted for a reminder of the extreme importance of 
looking for maize pollen in peats and elsewhere. This is a characteristic 
smooth thin-walled ovoid with one pore, and a diameter (90 mu) consider- 
ably greater than that of the majority of grass pollen. Such peats as the 
Amanda deposit in Fairfield county, Ohio, might profitably be searched 
for evidence of this character. 

SUMMARY 


The general discontinuity of prehistoric cultural remains in the eastern 
United States has been discussed in relation to known fluctuations of post- 
glacial climate. The evidence for these fluctuations and their character have 
been presented and a tentative chronology worked out which appears to be 
correlative with that of northern Europe. In particular, the effect of a 
recent warm dry climate in shifting the maize optimum eastward for a time 
has been advanced as a reasonable cause for intrusion of such cultures as 
the Hopewell into a region previously and subsequently more primitive. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professors Forrest E. 
Clements and C. W. Thornthwaite for their trouble in reading the manu- 
script, and to the National Research Council and the University of Okla- 
homa for assistance during the course of studies here utilized. 
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CHINESE RELATIONSHIP 
TERMS By T. S. CHEN and J. K. SHRYOCK 


INTRODUCTION 

HINA offers a unique field for the study of relationship terms. Chinese 

civilization has endured continuously for a longer period than any 
other. That the family is the basis of society is perhaps more true of China 
than of any other highly developed nation, hence the Chinese have been 
interested in relationship terms from ancient times until the present. Most 
modern studies in relationship terms have been made among primitive 
peoples whose illiteracy has made it impossible to study such terms in their 
historical development. But in China a vast literature extends continuously 
over the last three thousand years and permits the scholar to trace the use 
and development of terms through a much longer period than anywhere 
else. As the Chinese have always been interested in relationship terms, the 
material for such a study has in large measure already been collected. Much 
of the labor which must be undertaken by anyone working among pre- 
literate peoples has already been done, enough material being readily 
available for translation in such works as the Tsu yiian and the Chung hua 
ta tsu tien to make possible an adequate study. It is not necessary to search 
through the ancient literature to see how terms have been used, for that 
work has already been done. It is not necessary to question numerous in- 
formants about the meaning of their terms, for the Chinese have studied 
these themselves, in most cases for at least two thousand years, and have 
carefully defined them. The chief work necessary is to translate the evi- 
dence, arrange it according to modern methods of research, and critically 
examine it. This study, which does not pretend to be exhaustive, is an at- 
tempt to make a beginning at this task. 

The ancient literature of China, particularly the Confucian canon, con- 
tains practically all the relationship terms recognized today, except for 
colloquial usage. One work of the canon, the Erh ya, is a dictionary of 
terms used in the canonical writings, one section being devoted to relation- 
ship terms. This section, with a commentary on it written in the fourth 
century of our era, has been translated in this study. The Tsu yiian, a 
source book of words and phrases published in 1915, and similar books, list 
the uses of terms in the various canonical and other important works. It is 
therefore possible to begin with the earliest Chinese literature and to trace 
the use of terms up to the present. 

The analysis of the terms thus collected proves that the terms were not 
used uniformly in the ancient period: There was a good deal of diversity, 
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especially in the uses of group terms. This is to be expected, for at the time 
the canon was composed, roughly the first millennium B.c., there were no 
authoritative and generally accepted standards. As Karlgren has shown, 
the use of particles in the canonical writings indicates that there were 
several dialects in ancient Chinese. The variation in the use of some rela- 
tionship terms appears to confirm this thesis, but no attempt is made here 
to develop any conclusions from such evidence. 

About 136 B.c., under the Han emperor Wu, certain Confucian prin- 
ciples were adopted as the policy of the state. A system of schools was de- 
veloped during the next two centuries in which the Confucian canon was the 
basis of education. By the Eastern Han period, which began in A.p. 25, this 
canon had been generally fixed. A system of terms based upon it became 
the standard, and as the canon remained the basis of education until the 
twentieth century, most of the nomenclature has remained in use until the 
present. A somewhat analogous situation exists in Christianity, where there 
is a system of doctrine based on the Bible and the fathers of the early 
Church, although a careful examination shows that these authorities do not 
agree among themselves. The colloquial use of relationship terms has proba- 
bly varied throughout China at all times, and no attempt has been made 
here to collect and compare various colloquial usages, though a few instances 
have been mentioned. It has not seemed necessary, because there is a stand- 
ard terminology based on the canon. This standard of relationship terms 
has been incorporated into the legal system as the basis for a part of the 
criminal law, and in other ways. For instance, it is a capital offense for a 
son to strike his father, but it is no offense at all for a father to strike his son. 
The degrees of mourning are also based on these relationship terms. All the 
terms given in the tables are in general use throughout China today. 

This system of terminology represents the ancient usage in Northern 
China, where the characteristic Chinese civilization arose. By means of the 
system of schools, and their connection with the civil service, whereby 
graduates were qualified for official appointments, this regional system was 
gradually imposed upon the rest of the country. Chinese culture had 
reached the Yangtse valley in the Chou period (ended 221 B.c.). The sys- 
tem of education was first developed in the western province of Szechuan 
before it was applied to the rest of the Han empire, and seems to have orig- 
inated as a deliberate attempt to impose Chinese culture upon aboriginal 
tribes. Yet in spite of the prolonged effects of this remarkable system, 
which has given to China whatever unity it possesses through a common 
written language, a common literature, and to a greater or less extent, the 
ideas and customs found in that literature, the culture of South China is 
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quite different from that of North China even today. It would be natural 
for this difference in culture to be apparent in clan and family organization. 
Officially the use of relationship terminology is the same, but it is probable 
that wide variations would be found in colloquial usage. Laufer' has shown 
that there is evidence for totemistic ideas and customs in South China and 
Indo-China, which are lacking in the characteristically Chinese culture. 
The only indication presented here for this gradual imposition of Chinese 
culture upon the southern non-Chinese tribes is the statement made several 
times in the commentary on the Erh ya that by the fourth century of our 
era, the people of the southeast had adopted certain terms not formerly 
used by them. A study of the colloquial terminology of South China is very 
desirable. 

Both Kroeber and Lowie have suggested methods of classification as 
substitutes for the old dualistic division into descriptive and classificatory. 
Kroeber suggested six criteria, which may be applied to the Chinese sys- 
tem. 

There is among the Chinese a decided difference between “generations.” 
Each clan has a poem of about twenty syllables or words. Since each word 
serves as the name of a “‘generation” of the clan, as the system has been in 
use for a long time, and since a man may have children when he is well on in 
years, all twenty “‘generations’” may have living representatives at the 
same time. “Generation” here, means those removed by a certain number of 
generations, father and son, from a common ancestor. Besides this distinc- 
tion of generations by use of a syllable of the personal name, the table of 
terms shows that each generation is distinguished by certain modifiers, 
with the exception of the generation of the speaker, which is the starting- 
point. This terminology extends for four generations above and four below 
the speaker. 

There is also a clear distinction between lineal and collateral kin. Pao 
is used as a modifier for lineal kin, and a number of terms used as modifiers, 
t’ang, tsai tsung, and tsu, in the speaker’s generation indicate the collateral 
lines descending from the father’s father, father’s father’s father, and 
father’s father’s father’s father, respectively. 

Within the speaker’s generation, all persons, both male and female, 
are divided into two classes, those older and those younger than he. Above 
and below his generation; the brothers of the lineal representative of the 
speaker (father, grandfather, etc.) in that generation, are divided into 
classes, depending on whether they are older or younger than the lineal 


1 Totemic Traces in Indo-China. 
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representative in that generation. The males of collateral lines are not so 
divided except in the speaker’s generation. Neither males nor females are 
so divided in the mother’s clan, nor are females in the father’s clan except 
in the speaker’s generation. The brothers and sisters of both husband and 
wife (members of the generation of the speaker) are so divided. 

In general the same terms are used, whether the speaker is a man or 
woman. There are a number of obvious exceptions in such terms as husband 
and wife. There appears to be an increasing tendency for spouses to use the 
same terms, i.e. the wife will address the members of the husband’s clan in 
the same way as her husband, although a number of separate terms are 
provided. But brother and sister will use the same terms within their own 
clan. In the tables, unless otherwise stated, the speaker is assumed to be a 
man. There are also differences due to the sex of the connecting relative, the 
modifiers and in some instances the independent elements in the terms being 
different in the father’s and mother’s clans. 

The difference between consanguinity and affinity is clearly defined, 
except in those relationships which are affected by the cross-cousin marriage. 

Whether a relative is living or dead is shown by the modifier, and in a 
few instances (parents and father’s parents) by the whole term. But there 
does not appear to be any difference in terminology when a connecting 
relative is dead. 

Lowie’s system of classification is based on the treatment of collateral 
as compared with lineal kin in the first ascending and descending genera- 
tions. On this basis he defines four types of systems; generation, bifurcate 
merging, bifurcate collateral, and lineal. Lowie® says of the Chinese system 


Its present form is puzzling. ... Morgan vacillated between calling it Malayan 
or Turanian, i.e. a generation or a bifurcating merging system (ibid.). 


Lowie inclines to the bifurcate merging system for the Chinese, partly on 
account of the systems of “‘primitive Sinitic languages,” i.e. those of various 
groups of Naga in Burma. But Laufer* has shown that family and clan or- 
ganization in South China and Indo-China have traits which cannot be 
shown to have existed in the characteristic Chinese culture at any time. It 
is still a question whether Chinese culture has closer affinities with the 
north or the south, and because the Chinese language appears closer to the 
languages of the Indo-Chinese peninsula than to those to the north, it is 
not at all certain that the Chinese, or proto-Chinese relationship systems 
corresponded to those of the peoples of Indo-China. Lowie’s opinion of the 


? Encyl. Brit., 12th Ed., Art. “Relationship Terms.” 
3 Op. cit. 
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Chinese system appears to be based on accounts by Ching-chao Wu‘ and 
F. W. Baller’, neither of which is complete or documented. 

Lowie considers that when siblings are set off from parents by mere 
modifiers of the primary “‘parent” stem, the system is bifurcate merging. 
This does not appear to be the case with the Chinese terms, since the terms 
for siblings are altogether different from the parental terms. The Chinese 
terms for father (fu), father’s brothers (po and shu), and mother’s brother 
(chiu), are different. The terms for mother (mu), father’s sister (ku), and 
mother’s sister (yi), are also different. Po and shu may be used either as 
independent elements, or with fu, and ku and yi may be combined with mu 
or used separately. It appears that fu and mu are used both as terms for 
father and mother, and as terms for the men and women of the father’s 
generation, i.e. as generation terms. The terms for son (tzu), brother’s son 
(chih), and sister’s son (wai sheng), are different. The son’s son of the fath- 
er’s brother is called t’sang chih (nephew of a collateral line going back two 
generations) and the son’s son of the mother’s brother is called piao chih 
(nephew belonging to another clan). The women of the son’s generation are 
differentiated in the same way by modifiers. On the whole, it seems as if the 
Chinese system should be described as bifurcate collateral, but as Lowie 
says, the “form is puzzling.” 

Granet® says, 

The family nomenclature takes no account of individuals nor of their natural close- 
ness of relationship 


and goes on to say how the terms “father,” “mother,” “paternal uncle,” 
and “cousin” designate classes and not individuals. These statements are 
based on the Erh ya, in the section (chap. 4) which is translated in this 
study. The statements of Granet are hardly accurate. Both Granet and the 
Erh ya are dealing with the ancient Chinese system, but even the ancient 
system as described in the Erh ya cannot be called classificatory, since a 
number of individuals are given terms, and most of the class terms are be- 
tween members of collateral lines. 

The Erh ya appears to take a certain amount of knowledge of the more 
common terms for granted. For instance, it defines k’ao (father) in terms 
of fu, which is the common term for father. It does not define the term for 
“‘son” at all, although this term is used in the explanation of other terms. 
The rule of descent through the father, and not through the mother, is 


* The Chinese Family, AA 29:316f. 
5 A Mandarin Primer, 1911, pp. 369 f. 
6 The History of Chinese Civilization, p. 155. 
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assumed and not directly stated. In the ancient literature, the rule that a 
man could not marry a woman of his own surname is not often explicitly 
stated, probably because everyone knew it. There is also a rule that hus- 
band and wife must belong to the same “generation.” 

If the English classification into family, descriptive and classificatory 
systems’ be used, the Chinese appears to be a descriptive system. Of the 
list of terms given,® the Chinese do not have distinctions due to the speaker’s 
sex in the relationships of the father’s and mother’s clans, nor distinctions 
between the younger and older sisters of the mother. The lack of distinction 
between older and younger women of the same generation (except the 
speaker’s generation) are probably due to the ancestral sacrifices and line 
being carried on by the men, the women becoming members of other clans 
through marriage. The sacrifices are celebrated by the oldest son, or if he 
is dead, by the oldest son of the oldest son, who thus becomes more promi- 
nent than his paternal uncles. 

The modern terminology is clearly based on the Erh ya, but is some- 
what different. Some terms have been dropped or changed, some are now 
used only when the person referred to is dead. The modern system is sim- 
pler, and at the same time much more inclusive. The greater simplicity is 
probably due to the fact that the ancient institutions of the sororate, junior 
levirate and cross-cousin marriage have vanished or largely fallen into 
disuse. The inclusion of more terms is probably due to the elaboration of 
the rules of mourning, which divide all the terms given in the tables into 
five classes, or degrees of mourning. Even in the modern terminology, there 
is ample evidence for the former existence of the ancient institution. 

The sororate has long been known to have existed in ancient China, at 
least among the nobility. The term yi (wife’s sisters) is interpreted by the 
Tsu yiian® as indicating the sororate. This is probably also true of the term 
ssu (‘‘secret’”’), given in the Erh ya as the term for “sister’s husband.” The 
sororate fell into disuse long ago and is not indicated by the modern terms 
in a number of places where it might be expected. 

Granet mentions the levirate’® and gives historical instances from the 
Tso chuan. The relationship terms indicate only the junior levirate, in 
which an older brother marries his deceased younger brother’s wife. A wife 
calls her husband and her husband’s older brothers (possible husbands) by 
the same term, po, but uses a different term for his younger brothers. In 


7 Notes and Queries on Anthropology, p. 66f. 
8 Tbid., pp. 49, 50. 

® Sect. p. 102. 

10 P, 340, pp. 361 f. 
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modern usage, a man is allowed considerable freedom with his older brother’s 
wives, but must be strictly circumspect toward his younger brothers’ wives. 
It the levirate still exists at all, it is not considered respectable, and would 
be hard to prove. 

Granet also discusses cross-cousin marriage in ancient China." The rule 
forbidding marriage between persons of the same surname eliminated the 
possiblity of marriage between the children of brothers. Added to this rule, 
the sororate eliminated the possibility of marriage between the children of 
sisters, who would also have the same surname. Granet cites evidence to 
show that two clans would stand in a reciprocal relationship such that the 
members of one clan would always marry members of the other. In the 
historic period in China, this can hardly be called a dual division, whatever 
it may have been at an earlier stage. There were many clans which presum- 
ably, if Granet is correct, were arranged in pairs by this system. The women 
of the two clans would be particularly eager for its continuance, as it would 
bring their own kin into their husband’s clan. The children of brothers 
and of sisters being eliminated, there remained eligible the children of the 
father’s sister and of the mother’s brother. It can unquestionably be shown 
that the emperor’s wife’s clan nearly always played an important part in 
Chinese history. Granet has cited some historical evidence, but does not 
mention the relation between the ruling families of the feudal states of 
Chin and Ch’in, which would support his theory. How late such arrange- 
ments lasted, it is impossible to say. 

It is still the custom to present a married couple with scrolls bearing the 
following complimentary lines: 


Marriage connected Ch’in and Chin (the feudal states). 
A knot is tied between the Chu and Ch’en clans. 


The second sentence refers to a poem by Po Chu-yi, (A.D. 772-846). 
In Ku-feng hsien, in the district of Ch’u chou [Kiangsu] 
Is a village called Chu Ch’en [the names of the two clans]. 
There are only two clans there 
Which have intermarried for many generations. 


This village is also referred to by Su Tung-p’o. It would seem that in 
some places the custom lasted at least until the ninth century of our era.” 

The system of relationship terms abundantly supports Granet’s theory 
of the cross-cousin marriage, and may be summarized by terms. 


Pp, 157 f.,p. 209. 
Tsu yiian, sect.®’, p. 85 
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ku is used for: 


(a) husband’s mother; 

(b) father’s sisters; 

(c) wife’s mother (in wai ku); 
(d) husband’s younger sisters. 


chiu means: 


(a) mother’s brother; 

(b) husband’s father; 

(c) wife’s father (in wai chiu); 
(d) wife’s brothers. 


In the Erh ya, the term sheng means: 
(a) father’s sister’s sons; 
(b) mother’s brother’s sons; 
(c) wife’s brothers; 
(d) husbands of the speaker’s sisters. 


Still further support for the existence of the cross-cousin marriage will 
be found in notes 33, 34, 39, 42, 44, 51, 61, 64, 65, and 67 to the section 
which translates the terms given in the tables. The evidence from termin- 
ology for cross-cousin marriage in ancient China is very complete. It is an 
apparent inconsistency that ku and chiu are used for husband’s younger 
sisters and wife’s brothers, respectively. The most probable explanation is 
that both wife and husband politely place themselves in the generation of 
their own children in addressing the Geschwister of their partner who are of 
the same sex as themselves. Cross-cousin marriage is still permissible in 
China, but appears to be generally obsolete. 

A few other general statements may be made. A Chinese woman is im- 
portant, not as a wife, but as a mother. Many historic instances might be 
mentioned, such as the power wielded by empress-dowagers at various 
times in history. When an empress-dowager used her power, she invariably 
sought the support of her own clan, and appointed members of it to high 
positions as well as marrying its women into the imperial clan. 

There does not appear to be an instance of avoidance in Chinese term- 
inology, except in the case of people of opposite sexes who might marry. 
Nor does the joking-relationship appear. There is evidence for a close rela- 
tion between alternate generations, for instance, the speaker and his son’s 
son. Possibly Granet has laid too much emphasis upon this in his recon- 
struction of prehistoric Chinese society. 

The tables are not exhaustive, but the terms omitted are used very 
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seldom, if at all. One hundred and seventy-six terms are given for the 
father’s clan, seventy for the mother’s, sixteen for the husband’s, and eight 
for the wife’s. Eleven terms not appearing in the tables are also described. 
No attempt has been made to be exhaustive in collecting synonyms and 
colloquial terms, but a number are given in the notes. In the tables for the 
clans of the father and mother, terms are included which are really outside 
the clan, such as “sister’s husband.” This is not Chinese custom, but seemed 
advisable for the sake of completeness. All the terms in the tables are made 
by the use of thirty-three elements. 

For the same reason, a section was added describing various terms used 
for relationship groups. In general, and especially in connection with this 
last section, it should be remembered that the complex of ideas associated 
with any given Chinese word may be very different from that associated 
with any English word, so that it is dangerous to translate such terms. 
Readers not familiar with Chinese should remember that there are many 
homophones in that language, and should consider the written word rather 
than the romanization. For instance, words for “‘father,”’ “husband,” and 
“wife” are all romanized fu, but are in reality different terms. The numbers 
in parentheses refer to the index, where the Chinese words are given. 

The authors desire to express their gratitude to Professor F. G. Speck, 
Dr. A. I. Hallowell, Dr. Kiang K’ang-hu and Mr. E. Golomshtok, for many 
suggestions and corrections. 


LIST OF TERMS IN THE TABLES 
Table I. The Father’s Clan“ 


A. Generation of the father’s father’s father’s father. 
1. Kao tsu fu (father’s father’s father’s father). 
2. Kao tsu mu (father’s father’s father’s mother). 


13 This list is a translation of the terms given in the four tables. The terms are by 
no means exhaustive and could be further elaborated on the same system. No at- 
tempt has been made to collect colloquial terms throughout China, only those 
being registered which appear to be general. A number of synonyms are noted, but 
the number is not complete. As far as the authors are aware, all the relationships 
ordinarily given terms in connection with the father’s clan have been included in 
that table. In all the tables, but particularly in the other three, the lists might be 
elaborated further, especially in tables II and III. This has not been done, because 
the wife frequently uses the same terms as the husband in referring to his clan, and 
vice versa. The list of terms was made from four authorities, the Erh ya, the Yi li 
(both canonical books), the Tsu yiian, and Chung hua ta tsu tien. There are other 
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B. Generation of the father’s father’s father. 
. Tseng tsu fu (father’s father’s father). 
. Tseng tsu mu (father’s father’s mother). 
Tseng po tsu fu (older brother of 3). 
Tseng po tsu mu (wife of 5). 
Tseng shu tsu fu (younger brother of 3). 
. Tseng shu tsu mu (wife of 7). 
. Tseng tsu ku mu (sister of 3). 

10. Tseng tsu ku fu (husband of 9). 
C. Generation of the father’s father. 

11. Tsu fu (father’s father). 

12. Tsu mu (father’s mother). 

13. Po tsu fu (older brother of 11).!” 

14. Po tsu mu (wife of 13). 

15. Shu tsu fu (younger brother of 11).'* 

16. Shu tsu mu (wife of 15). 

17. Tsu ku mu (sister of 11). 

18. Tsu ku fu (husband of 17.% 

19. Tsu po tsu fu (son of 5 or 7, older than 11). 


CONAN 


important Chinese works dealing with relationship terms which were not consulted 
The notes are based on the authorities just cited. The letters O, Y, and E in the ta- 
bles indicate that the person referred to is “older,”’ “younger,” or “either older or 
younger” than the person in that generation whose term is marked with an asterisk. 

44 A more exact title for the table would be ‘“The father’s clan and persons con- 
nected with it.” A glance will show that there are persons mentioned in the table 
who do not belong to the clan, such as the husbands of women born into the clan. 
In including relatives by affinity, the authors have departed from the usual Chinese 
custom for the sake of completeness. These remarks also apply to Table IV. 

18 The words “fu” and “‘mu” indicate the differences of sex and are used in pairs. 
But when, for instance, a man refers obviously to his grandfather only, “fu’’ may be 
omitted and “‘tsu”’ used alone. 

© The following synonyms may also be used for “father’s father’s father”: 
tseng tsu wang fu“, tseng ta fu,“ and tseng weng.) His wife may be called tseng 
tsu wang mu“). The father’s father may be called ta fu,” and the father’s mother, 
ta mu.“ 

17 For the grandfather’s older brother the expressions po weng“ and po kung®” 
(colloquial) may be used. The colloquial po p’o“ may be used for his wife. 

18 The colloquial terms shu weng“2) and shu p’o"*) may be used for the grand- 
father’s younger brother and his wife respectively. 

*® The grandfather’s sister’s husband may be called colloquially ku kung.“ 
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20. Tsu po tsu mu (wife of 19). 
21. Tsu shu tsu fu (son of 5 or 7, younger than 11). 
22. Tsu shu tsu mu (wife of 21). 
23. Tsu tsu ku mu (daughter of 5 or 7). 
24. Tsu tsu ku fu (husband of 23). 
25. Piao tsu fu (son of 9). 
26. Piao tsu mu (wife of 25). 
D. Generation of the father. 
27. Fu (father).?° 
28. Mu (mother). 
29. Po fu (father’s older brother) .”! 
30. Po mu (wife of 29). 
31. Shu fu (father’s younger brother).” 
32. Shu mu (wife of 31).” 
33. Ku mu (father’s sister.)™ 
34. Ku fu (husband of 33). 
35. T’ang® po fu (son of 13 or 15, older than 27). 


20 There are many synonyms for father and mother. A man may call his parents 
kao t’ang,“® chung hsiian,“* yen tzu,” or k’ao pi.“*®) When he refers to his parents 
in speaking to others, chia“® is prefixed to fu and mu, and when they are dead, 
hsien®®” (“former”’) is prefixed. This use of chia and hsien may be extended to other 
members of the clan, for instance chia hsiung (“‘my brother’’) of hsien shu (‘my 
deceased uncle’’). Some of the terms in the Erh ya, for instance, k’ao™ (“‘father’’), 
pi (“mother”) and wang fu (“father’s father”) are now used only when these 
persons are dead. In referring to a member of the clan younger than himself, the 
speaker may use the word sheh; for instance, sheh chih® (“my nephew”). When 
the speaker refers to a relative of the person addressed, he prefixes the word ling; 
for instance, ling ti®” (“your younger brother’). In polite usage, the speaker would 
refer humbly to his own children, but flatteringly to ancther’s children, and so on. 
Among the colloquial synonyms for father are fu ch’in,®* tei tei,” pa pa,” and 
yei yei.“”) Among the colloquial synonyms for mother are mu ch’in,“ ma ma,“ 
niang,“™ and a ma™®) (amah). 

*1 According to the Erh ya, the father’s older brother and his wife were called 
shih and shih mu. “7 Colloquially, po is used for po fu. 

* According to ancient usage, fu tzu®® (“father and son”) was used for shu 
chih (“uncle and nephew’”’). 

*3 Shen mu“ is used colloquially for shu mu. 

* An ancient expression for father’s sister was ku tzu mei.“ A modern collo- 
quial expression is ku ku.“ Ku fu“ is sometimes used instead of ku fu“ for her 
husband. 

* According to the Erh ya, tsung tsu may be used instead of t’ang. The father’s 
father’s brother’s son may be called tsung tsu fu,“ etc. 
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36. T’ang po mu (wife of 35). 
37. T’ang shu fu (son of 13 or 15, younger than 27). 
38. T’ang shu mu (wife of 37). 
39. T’ang ku mu (daughter of 13 or 15). 
40. T’ang ku fu (husband of 39). 
41. Tsu po fu (son’s son of 5 or 7, older than 27). 
42. Tsu po mu (wife of 41). 
43. Tsu shu fu (son’s son of 5 or 7, younger than 27). 
44. Tsu shu mu (wife of 43). 
45. Tsu ku mu (son’s daughter of 5 or 7). 
46. Tsu ku fu (husband of 45). 
47. Piao po fu (son of 17, older than 27). 
48. Piao po mu (wife of 47). 
49. Piao shu fu (son of 17, younger than 27). 
50. Piao shu mu (wife of 49). 
E. The generation of the speaker. 
51. Pen shen” (self: the speaker). 
52. Ch’i (wife).?” 
3. Pao hsiung (older brother).”* 
54. Pao sao (older brother’s wife). 
55. Pao ti (younger brother). 
56. Pao ti fu (younger brother’s wife). 
57. Pao tzu (older sister).?® 
58. Pao tzu fu (older sister’s husband).*° 
59. Pao mei (younger sister). 
60. Pao mei fu (younger sister’s husband). 
61. T’ang hsiung (father’s brother’s son, older than the speaker). 


26 The speaker is a male. His sister would use the same terms. 

*7 Among the synonyms for wife are fu,” nei jen,“® nei tzu“ and nei tsu.©” 
A wife may be politely addressed as fu jen (originally a term for the wives of 
nobles), t’ai t’ai,“ or shih mu.“ Niang “ is used colloquially in various forms. 

*8 Brothers may be called kuan chi,™ orkuan yu.“ Kuan and ko“ may be 
used for hsiung. Half-brothers with the same mother are called wai hsiung ti. An 
older brother may be called mu hsiung,’ and the younger, mu ti.“* The oldest 
brother may be called chang hsiung,“® po hsiung®® or ta hsiung. 

*® Cheh“) is commonly used for tzu. Nii hsiung™ and nii ti may be used for 
older and younger sister respectively. The oldest sister may be called chang tzu“ 
or po tzu. “) 

* Tzu chang” or tzu hsii®*) may be used for “older sister’s husband,” and 
mei chang or mei hsii‘™ for “younger sister’s husband.” 


“7 


Be. 
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62. 
3. T’ang ti (father’s brother’s son, younger than the speaker). 

. T’ang ti fu (wife of 63). 

. T’ang tzu (father’s brother’s daughter, older than the speaker). 
. T’ang tzu fu (husband of 65). 

. T’ang mei (father’s brother’s daughter, younger than speaker). 

. T’ang mei fu (husband of 67). 

. Tsai tsung hsiung (son’s son of 13 or 15, older than speaker). 

. Tsai tsung sao (wife of 69). 

. Tsai tsung ti (son’s son of 13 or 15; younger than speaker). 

. Tsai tsung ti fu (wife of 71). 

. Tsai tsung tzu (son’s daughter of 13 or 15, older than the speaker). 
. Tsai tsung tzu fu (husband of 73). 

. Tsai tsung mei (son’s daughter of 13 or 15, younger than the 
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T’ang sao (wife of 61). 


speaker). 


. Tsai tsung mei fu (husband of 75). 

. Tsu hsiung (son’s son’s son of 5 or 7, older than the speaker). 

. Tsu sao (wife of 77). 

. Tsu ti (son’s son’s son of 5 or 7; younger than the speaker). 

. Tsu ti fu (wife of 79). 

. Tsu tzu (son’s son’s daughter of 5 or 7, older than the speaker). 
. Tsu tzu fu (husband of 81). 

3. Tsu mei (son’s son’s daughter of 5 or 7, younger than the speaker). 
. Tsu mei fu (husband of 83). 

. Piao* hsiung® (father’s sister’s son, older than the speaker). 

. Piao sao (wife of 85). 

7. Piao ti (father’s sister’s son, younger than the speaker). 

. Piao ti fu (wife of 87). 

89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 


Piao tzu (father’s sister’s daughter, older than the speaker). 
Piao tzu fu (husband of 89). 
Piao mei (father’s sister’s daughter, younger than speaker). 
Piao mei fu (husband of 91).* 


| The dependent elements t’ang, tsai tsung, and tsu indicate in the speaker’s 
generation the collateral lines descending from the father’s father, father’s father’s 
father, and father’s father’s father’s father, respectively. Pao indicates the same 
father, or siblings. 

% Wai‘) may be used instead of piao in such terms as piao hsiung ti.‘” 

%3 Terms 85-92 are the same as terms 17-24 in Table IV, the children of the 
mother’s brother. This usage indicates the cross-cousin marriage. 
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93. T’ang piao hsiung (son of 39, i.e. of father’s father’s brother’s 
daughter, older than the speaker). 
94. T’ang piao sao (wife of 93). 
95. T’ang piao ti (son of 39, younger than the speaker). 
96. T’ang piao ti fu (wife of 95).™ 
F. Generation of the son 
97. Tzu (son).* 
98. Tzu fu (son’s wife). 
99. Nii (daughter). 
100. Hsii (daughter’s husband).* 
101. Chih (brother’s son). 
102. Chih fu (wife of brother’s son). 
103. Chih nii (brother’s daughter).*” 
104. Chih hsii (husband of brother’s daughter). 
105. Wai sheng (sister’s son). 
106. Wai sheng fu (wife of sister’s son). 
107. Wai sheng nii (sister’s daughter). 
108. Wai sheng hsii (husband of sister’s daughter) ** 
109. T’ang chih (son of father’s brother’s son). 
110. T’ang chih fu (wife of 109). 
111. T’ang chih nii (daughter of father’s brother’s son). 
112. T’ang chih hsii (husband of 111). 
113. T’ang wai sheng (son of father’s brother’s daughter). 


4 Terms 93-96 are the same as terms 33-36 in Table IV, mother’s father’s 
brother’s son’s sons and their wives. In the same way, the terms for father’s 
father’s brother’s daughter’s daughters, which are not given in Table I, would be 
the same as terms 37—40 in Table IV. Under the cross-cousin marriage, these corre- 
sponding groups would be identical. 

% Ti tzu‘) may be used for the wife’s son; tsung tzu‘) indicates the wife’s 
oldest son, and yu tzu‘ the wife’s younger sons. These terms would be used by 
the speaker for his wife’s sons by a former marriage. A concubine’s son is called 
su tzu.“ The son of a concubine of a feudal lord of the ancient period was called 
pieh tzu.“ Erh“® may be used for tzu. In writing or speaking to his parents, a 
son calls himself nan‘ or erh.‘"®) There are other terms, ancient and colloquial 
such as shih“ now commonly but not correctly used in shih fu“ (son’s wife), 
and for the wives of those of a lower generation than the speaker. 

% Other expressions for hsii are nii hsii,“’ and tzu hsii.“* 

37 In this expression the words are sometimes reversed. 

38 Wai is used for relatives not of the same clan. This group is placed before 
that beginning with t’ang because the former relations are closer to the speaker 
biologically. 


CH 
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114. T’ang wai sheng fu (wife of 113). 
115. T’ang wai sheng nii (daughter of father’s brother’s daughter). 
116. T’ang wai sheng hsii (husband of 115). 

117. Piao chih (son of father’s sister’s son). 
118. Piao chih fu (wife of 117). 
119. Piao chih nii (daughter of father’s sister’s son). 
120. Piao chih hsii (husband of 119).*° 
121. Tsai tsung chih (son’s son’s son of 13 or 15). 
122. Tsai tsung chih fu (wife of 121). 
123. Tsai tsung chih nii (son’s son’s daughter of 13 or 15). 
124. Tsai tsung chih hsii (husband of 123). 
125. Tsai tsung wai sheng (son’s daughter’s son of 13 or 15). 
126. Tsai tsung wai sheng fu (wife of 125). 
127. Tsai tsung wai sheng nii (son’s daughter’s daughter of 13 or 15). 
128. Tsai tsung wai sheng hsii (husband of 127).*° 
129. Tsu chih (son’s son’s son’s son of 5 or 7). 
130. Tsu chih fu (wife of 192). 
131. Tsu chih nii (son’s son’s son’s daughter of 5 or 7). 
132. Tsu chih hsii (husband of 131). 
G. Generation of the son’s son. 
133. Sun (son’s son). 
134. Sun fu (wife of son’s son). 
135. Sun nii (son’s daughter). 
136. Sun hsii (husband of son’s daughter). 
137. Chih sun (son’s son of brother). 
138. Chih sun fu (wife of 137). 
139. Chih sun nii (son’s daughter of brother). 
140. Chih sun hsii (husband of 139). 
141. Wai sun (daughter’s son). 
142. Wai sun fu (wife of daughter’s son). 
143. Wai sun nii (daughter’s daughter). 
144. Wai sun hsii (husband of daughter’s daughter). 


‘® Terms 117-120 are the same as terms 41-44 and 45-48 in Table IV, the grand- 
children of the mother’s brother. Under the cross-cousin marriage, these groups 
might be identical. 

© In ordinary conversation, long terms like this are not used. Some of the terms, 
for instance, tsai tsung, are ordinarily omitted. This also applied to the other long 
terms in the list. 

* Sun tzu“ or sun erh“® may be used for sun, and in the expression sun nii, 
the words may be interchanged. 
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168. 
. Generation of son’s son’s son.* 


169 
170 
171 
172 
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. Wai chih sun (brother’s daughter’s son). 
. Wai chih sun fu (wife of 145). 


. Wai chih sun nii (brother’s daughter’s daughter). 


. Wai chih sun hsii (husband of 147). 
. Wai sheng sun (sister’s son’s son). 
. Waisheng sun fu (wife of 149). 


. Wai sheng sun nii (sister’s son’s daughter). 


. Wai sheng sun hsii (husband of 151). 


. T’ang chih sun (son’s son’s son of father’s brother). 

. T’ang chih sun fu (wife of 153). 

. T’ang chih sun nii (son’s son’s daughter of 29 or 31). 

. T’ang chih sun hsii (husband of 155). 

. Piao chih sun (son’s son’s son of father’s sister). 

. Piao chih sun fu (wife of 157). 

. Piao chih sun nii (son’s son’s daughter of 33). 

. Piao chih sun hsii (husband of 159). 

. Tsai tsung chih sun (son’s son’s son’s son of 13 or 15). 
. Tsai tsung chih sun fu (wife of 161). 


. Tsai tsung chih sun nii (son’s son’s son’s daughter of 13 or 15). 


. Tsai tsung chih sun hsii (husband of 163). 

. Tsu chih sun (son’s son’s son’s son’s son of 5 or 7). 

. Tsu chih sun fu (wife of 165). 

. Tsu chih sun nii (son’s son’s son’s son’s daughter of 5 or 7). 
Tsu chih sun hsii (husband of 167). 


. Tseng sun (son’s son’s son). 

. Tseng sun fu (wife of son’s son’s son). 
. Tseng sun nii (son’s son’s daughter). 
. Tseng sun hsii (husband of 171). 


I. Generation of the son’s son’s son’s son. 


173 
174 
175 


176 


. Hsiian sun (son’s son’s son’s son). 

. Hsiian sun fu (wife of 173). 

. Hsiian sun nii (son’s son’s son’s daughter). 
. Hsiian sun hsii (husband of 175). 


® The terms 157 and 159 are the same as terms 55 and 56 in Table IV (the great- 
grandchildren of the mother’s brother). This usage is another indication of the cross- 
cousin marriage. 
8 The terms for the generations of the son’s son’s son and of the son’s son’s son’s 
son can be elaborated in the same way as for the higher generations, but the terms 
would not ordinarily be used 
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Table II. Terms Used by the Husband for His Wife’s Clan 

1. Yo fu (wife’s father).“ 

2. Yo mu (wife’s mother).“ 

3. Chiu hsiung (wife’s older brother). 

4. Chiu sao (wife of 3). 

5. Chiu ti (wife’s younger brother). 

6. Chiu ti fu (wife of 5). 

7. Yi tzu (wife’s older sister). 

8. Yi tzu fu (husband of 7). 

9. Yi mei (wife’s younger sister). 
10. Yi mei fu (husband of 9).*7 
11. Nei chih (wife’s brother’s son). 
12. Nei chih fu (wife of 11). 
13. Nei chih nii (wife’s brother’s daughter). 
14. Nei chih hsii (husband of 13). 
15. Nei chih sun (son of wife’s brother’s son). 
16. Nei chih sun nii (daughter of wife’s brother’s son).** 


“In the Erh ya, wai chiu and wai ku (literally “uncle and aunt outside the 
clan’’) are used. This ancient usage indicates the cross-cousin marriage. In modern 
usage, yo fu and yo mu are the most common terms. Yo means “a high mountain,” 
Chang jen,“ the name of one of the peaks of T’ai Shan, has been used for “‘father- 
in-law,” and also for “father’s father,’ since the Han period. Correspondingly, 
chang mu has been used for “mother-in-law” (T.Y., sect.“*” p. 20). From this use 
of chang jen, a peak of T’ai Shan, t’ai shan,“** really the name of the mountain, 
gradually came to be used as “father-in-law.”’ As the opposite of “mountain” is 
“‘water,” t’ai shui®® came to be used for “mother-in-law” (T.Y., sect.“ p. 66). 
Still later, yo (“high mountain’’) was substituted in common usage (T.Y., sect.‘””, 
p. 139). Other terms used for “‘wife’s father’”’ are wai chiu,‘” yo chang,‘* weng,‘*” 
and fu kung.‘ 

** Po or shu may be prefixed to yo fu or chang jen to indicate the wife’s father’s 
brothers, and a whole system elaborated, but the husband would usually adopt 
the same terms used by his wife for her clan. Other terms used for “‘wife’s mother” 
are wai ku“ and chang mu. *”? 

“ Other terms used are nei hsiung‘*) (‘‘wife’s older brother’’), ch’i sao‘*® 
(“wife’s older brother’s wife’’), nei ti®® (‘“wife’s younger brother”), and nei ti 
fu" (“wife’s younger brother’s wife’’). 

“7 The wife’s younger sister may also be called nei mei.“” 

48 Terms 7-10 are the same as terms 29-32 in Table IV; that is, the daughters 
of the wife’s mother and of the wife’s mother’s sister seem to be classed together. 
This appears to be an inconsistency, except on the assumption of the sororate, in 
which case the wife’s mother and the wife’s mother’s sister would have the same 
husband. 
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Table III. Terms Used by the Wife for Her Husband’s Clan 
Fu (husband).*® 
. Chiu (husband’s father).®° 
. Ku (husband’s mother).*! 
. Po (husband’s older brother) .*? 
Szu fu (husband’s older brother’s wife). 
. Shu (husband’s younger brother). 
. Ti fu (husband’s younger brother’s wife).°4 
. Hsiao ku (husband’s younger sister) .© 
. Ku fu (husband’s sister’s husband) .** 


Table IV. The Mother’s Clan." 


A. Generation of the mother’s father’s father. 
1. Wai tseng tsu fu (mother’s father’s father). 


49 Among the other terms which may be used for “husband” are wai tzu,“ 
chang fu,°™ fu chiin,@ hsii,“® fu and 

5° Weng) may also be used for “husband’s father.” Colloquially, kung” is 
often used. 

5! Po may be used for “husband’s mother.” Ku chang,“ an ancient usage, 
and ku kung“ may be used for “husband’s parents.”’ The cross-cousin marriage. 
is indicated by the use of the term ku, which is used for (1) husband’s mother, 
(2) husband’s sister, (3) wife’s mother, and (4) father’s sister. The second use is 
apparently inconsistent, but it is really a form of politeness on the part of the wife 
in addressing her husband’s sisters, whereby she speaks as if she were one genera- 
tion lower than they. It is much the same as the custom in America of a man ad- 
dressing his mother-in-law as “grandma.” This also applies to the use of po and 
shu (‘“‘uncle’’) to the husband’s brothers. 

® Hsiung kung”) is a colloquial term for this relationship. 

8 The older brother’s wife may be called szu,“"*) and the younger brother’s 
wife, ti.“ The wives of the brothers call one another szu“" or chu li.“ In col- 
loquial usage mu mu, written“ or or“!®) js sometimes used. 

5 Shen“! may also be used for this term. 

5 Ku prefixed by ta“ or hsiao“*”) designates the husband’s younger or older 
sisters. Sometimes numbers are used for this purpose for both men and women, 
such as “third sister’ or “fourth son.”’ The terms nii kung" (“‘husband’s older 
sister”) and nii shu,“ nii mei“ or shu mei“ (“husband’s younger sister’’) are 
not commonly used, but are permissible. Ku niang“*” is used in certain sections for 
“unmarried woman.” 

% The terms in Table III are not common today, for the wife generally uses 
the same terms as her husband in referring to members of his clan. For this reason 
the table is not elaborated. The wife may also use the same terms as her children 
as a form of politeness. 
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2. Wai tseng tsu mu (mother’s father’s mother). 
B. Generation of the mother’s father. 
3. Wai tsu fu (mother’s father) 
4. Wai tsu mu (mother’s mother). 
5. T’ang wai tsu fu (mother’s father’s brother). 
6. T’ang wai tsu mu (wife of 5). 
7. T’ang wai tsu yi mu (mother’s father’s sister). 
8. T’ang wai tsu yi fu (husband of 7). 
C. Generation of the mother. 
9. Chiu fu (mother’s brother). 
10. Chiu mu (mother’s brother’s wife). 
11. Yi mu (mother’s sister). 
12. Yifu (mother’s sister’s husband).*® 
13. T’ang chiu fu (son of mother’s father’s brother). 
14. T’ang chiu mu (wife of 13). 
15. T’ang yi mu (daughter of mother’s father’s brother).*° 
16. T’ang yi fu (husband of 15). 
D. Generation of the speaker. 
17. Piao hsiung (mother’s brother’s son, older than the speaker). 
18. Piao sao (wife of 17). 
19. Piao ti (mother’s brother’s son, younger than the speaker). 
20. Piao ti fu (wife of 19). 
21. Piao tzu (mother’s brother’s daughter, older than the speaker). 
22. Piao tzu fu (husband of 21). 
23. Piao mei (mother’s brother’s daughter, younger than the speaker). 
24. Piao mei fu (husband of 23).% 
25. Yi hsiung (mother’s sister’s son, older than the speaker).™ 
57 This list of terms can be extended in accordance with the system used in the 
father’s clan, for instance, by prefixing t’ang?” to terms 3-16 in Table III to secure 
the terms for the nearest collateral line. 
°° Wai wang fu,"**) wai ta fu,“ and wai weng,“* may also be used for 
“mother’s father.” Wai wang mu‘) is used for “mother’s mother.” Wai kung“? 
and wai p’o“*) are colloquial terms for “mother’s father” and “mother’s mother”’ 
respectively. 
5° Yi fu“ is also used for this relationship. 
*° Terms 13 and 15 have the word chiu, indicating the cross-cousin marriage, 
and not the words po and shu. 
& Terms 17-24 are the same as terms 85-92 in Table I (father’s sister’s children) 
a use which indicates the cross-cousin marriage. 
® Mother’s sister’s sons are also called wai hsiung ti“ and yi tzu.°* This use 
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26. Yi sao (wife of 25). 

27. Yi ti (mother’s sister’s son, younger than the speaker). 

28. Ti ti fu (wife of 27). 

29. Yi tzu (mother’s sister’s daughter, older than the speaker). 

30. Yi tzu fu (husband of 29). 

31. Yi mei (mother’s sister’s daughter, younger than the speaker). 

32. Yi mei fu (husband of 31).® 

33. T’ang piao hsiung (son’s son of mother’s father’s brother, older 
than the speaker). 

34. T’ang piao sao (wife of 33). 

35. T’ang piao ti (son’s son’s of mother’s father’s brother, younger 
than the speaker). 

36. T’ang piao ti fu (wife of 35).™ 

37. T’ang piao tzu (son’s daughter of mother’s father’s brother, older 
than the speaker) 

38. T’ang piao tzu fu (husband of 37). 

39. T’ang piao mei(son’s daughter of mother’s father’s brother, young- 
er than the speaker). 

40. T’ang piao mei fu (husband of 39). 

E. Generation of the son 

41. Piao chih (son of mother’s brother’s son). 

42. Piao chih fu (wife of 41) 

43. Piao chih nii (mother’s brother’s son’s daughter). 

44. Piao chih hsii (husband of 43). 

45. Piao chih (son of mother’s brother’s daughter). 

46. Piao chih fu (wife of 45). 

47. Piao chih nii (mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter). 

48. Piao chih hsii (husband of 47).® 


does not suggest the sororate, and probably developed after the sororate fell into 
disuse. On the other hand, the term for “mother’s sister’s son’’ in the Erh ya, tsung 
mu k’un ti“%”) may indicate the sororate. Under the sororate, the daughters of the 
mother’s sister (tsung mu, “‘those who follow the mother’) would be members of 
the speaker’s clan, and therefore not eligible for marriage. 

* Terms 29-32 are the same as terms 7-10 in Table II, the wife’s sisters and 
their husbands. This use would indicate that the sororate had been dropped. On 
the other hand, the term in the Erh ya, tsung mu tzu mei“*) may indicate the soro- 
rate. 

* Terms 33-36 are the same as terms 93-96 in Table I, which would indicate 
the cross-cousin marriage. 


* Terms 41-48 are terms for the grandchildren of the mother’s brother, and 
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49. Yi chih (mother’s sister’s son’s son). 
. Yi chih fu (wife of 49). 
. Yi chih nii (mother’s sister’s son’s daughter). 
. Yi chih hsii (husband of 51). 
. Yichih (mother’s sister’s daughter’s son). 
. Yi chih fu (wife of 53). 
. Yi chih nii (mother’s sister’s daughter’s daughter). 
. Yi chih hsii (husband of 55). 
. T’ang piao chih (son’s son of 13). 
. T’ang piao chih fu (wife of 57). 
. T’ang piao chih nii (son’s daughter of 13). 
. T’ang piao chih hsii (husband of 59). 
. T’ang yi piao chih (daughter’s son of 13). 
62. T’ang yi piao chih fu (wife of 61). 
63. T’ang yi piao chih nii (daughter’s daughter of 13). 
64. T’ang yi piao chih hsii (husband of 63). 
F. Generation of the son’s son 
65. Piao chih sun (son’s son’s son of mother’s brother). 
66. Piao chih sun nii (son’s son’s daughter of mother’s brother).* 
67. Yi chih sun (son’s son’s son of mother’s sister). 
68. Yi chih sun nii (son’s son’s daughter of mother’s sister). 
69. T’ang piao chih sun (son’s son’s son of 13). 
70. T’ang piao chih sun nii (son’s son’s daughter of 13). 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE USE OF CHINESE RELATIONSHIP TERMS® 


I. Independent Eiements® 
1. Fu? 


a. A male adult. T.Y., sect." p. 237.7° 


therefore terms 41-44 are the same as terms 45-48. They are also the same as terms 
117-120 in Table I, the grandchildren of the father’s sister. This usage indicates 
the cross-cousin marriage. 

% Terms 49-56 represent the grandchildren of the mother’s sister, and therefore 
terms 49-52 are the same as terms 53-56. This usage does not indicate the sororate. 

8? Terms 65 and 66 are the same as terms 157 and 159 in Table I. This also 
indicates the cross-cousin marriage. 

68 The definition of these terms is not exhaustive, only those uses with some 
bearing upon relationship being given. 

6° The principle upon which rests the distinction between independent and de- 
pendent elements in the relationship terms is linguistic. The former are those used 
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b. The supporter (of the family). Po hu t’ung, cited by C.H., sect.“ 
p. 22. 

c. Husband. Book of Changes, cited by T.Y., sect.) p. 237, and Lieh 
nii chuan,“* cited by C.H., sect. ©” p. 22. 

2. 

a. The woman who is equal (to the speaker). C.H., sect. p. 46. 

b. Wife. T.Y., sect.” p. 260. 

c. To give a daughter in marriage. When the word is used in this sense 
as a verb, it is pronounced in a different tone. /bid. 

3. 

a. The head of the family. The analysis of the word indicates a man 
holding a staff. C.H., sect.’ p. 42. 

b. Father. The man who gave life (to the speaker). T.Y., sect. p. 
222. 

c. A male member of the father’s clan, of a higher generation than the 
speaker. When the word is used in this sense, a dependent element 
is added to distinguish the man from the actual father. Erh ya, 
cited by C.H., sect.® p. 42. 

d. A male member of the mother’s clan, of a higher generation than the 
speaker, when used with dependent elements which indicate the 
relationship and clan. Jbid. 

e. A male member of the wife’s clan, of a higher generation than the 
speaker, when used with dependent elements which indicate the 
clan; for instance, yo fu“ “father-in-law.” T.Y., sect.” p. 139.” 

f. A term of respect for an older man. In this sense the word may be 
used independently, or in such an expression as fu lao“ “‘old 
father.”’ T.Y., sect.” p. 222 and C.H., sect. ® p. 42. 


as relationship terms without any other elements, while the dependent elements 
are never so used alone. A number of terms are used in both ways. These are listed 
as independent elements, but the other uses are noted. This linguistic classification 
corresponds very well with the biological classification. 

70 The abbreviations used are: T.Y. for Tsu yiian,“* a source book of words 
and phrases; C.H. for Chung hua ta tsu tien,® a dictionary. The collection of 
terms was made chiefly from these two sources. 

7 Although some of these terms appear to be used for classes of persons, the 
system is descriptive rather than classificatory. Usually dependent elements 
are added to indicate the exact relationship, though a few words, like “father,” 
“mother,” “brother,” and “sister” may be used for almost anyone as a polite form 
of address, much as in English. 
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Mu\™® 


a. A woman who has borne a child and nourished it as a herdsman 
nourishes his animals. The two dots in the character are said to 
represent the nipples. Hsiieh wen, cited in C.H., sect.® p. 39. 

b. Mother; the woman who gave birth (to the speaker). T.Y., sect. 
p. 213. 

c. An origin; that which produces something. For instance, the vowels 
of the English alphabet are called mu yin;“*® invested capital is 
called mu tsai,“*” i.e. the “mother” of the interest. Jbid. 

d. All married women of the clans of the father, mother, and wife of a 
higher generation than the speaker, but in combination with other 
elements which indicate the exact relationship and clan, in the 
same way that fu (‘‘father’’) is used. Erh ya, cited in C.H., sect. 
p. 39; T.Y., sect.© p. 139. 

e. A title of respect for an elderly woman, T.Y., sect.©) p. 213; C.H., 
sect.” p. 39. 

a. A descendant; the one who succeeds the father. C.H., sect.” p. 1. 

b. Offspring or child. Ancient usage applied it to both sons and daugh- 
ters, but modern usage confines it to sons only. T.Y., sect.“ p. 1 

c. A term of respect for a man. In this sense it is usually translated 
“‘master’’; for instance Lao Tzu, “‘the old master.” In this sense the 
term is considered the equivalent of the fourth grade of nobility 
during the ancient period. Jbid. 

d. A term used by husband and wife in referring to each other; nei 
tzu“ (“my wife’), and wai tzu“ husband”’). [bid. 

e. An increment, or a part; in this sense the opposite of the word mu 
(in the sense of “origin’’). For instance, fen mu“*® is used for the 
denominator, and fen tzu“*® for the numerator of a fraction. The 
interest on invested capital (mu tsai) is called tzu chin.“® [bid. 


a. Female, T.Y., sect.) p. 252. 
b. An unmarried woman or girl, C.H., sect.” p. 38. 
c. Daughter, T.Y., sect.“ p. 1. 


. Hsiung 


a. The older one. Hsiieh wen, cited by C.H., sect.“*” p. 103. 

b. Older brother. Erh ya, cited by C.H., sect.” p. 103. 

c. A term mutually used by men of the same generation or rank. A 
friend may be called hsiung. T.Y., sect.‘*” p. 247. 

. A term for both men and women older than the speaker. For instance, 
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an older sister may be called nii hsiung“* (an ancient usage, not 
common at present). C.H., sect.” p. 103.” 
4 Tis) 

a. One after the other, in order; consecutive, C.H., sect.“ p. 110. 

b. Younger brother. T.Y., sect.“ p. 228. 

c. Young man. The speaker would call his friend hsiung, but refer to 
himself as ti. A teacher may call his students ti. An older man may 
refer to a younger as ti. The term isa polite way of referring to 
oneself. Ibid. 

d. A term for both men and women younger than the speaker. For in- 
stance, nii ti (“younger sister”). T.Y., sect. p. 252. 

9. 

a. A woman; a feminine hsiung. Originally written“) Hsiieh wen, cited 
by C.H., sect.“ p. 47. 

b. Older sister, Erh ya, cited by T.Y., sect.,“ p. 260.% 

c. Mother. In this sense the word is repeated, tzu tzu. An ancient usage. 
Ibid. 

10. 
a. A feminine ti. Hsiieh wen, cited by C.H., sect.” p. 46. 
b. Younger sister, Erh ya, cited by T.Y., sect.” p. 260. 
11. 

a. Older. Hsiieh wen, cited by C.H., sect.” p. 40. 

b. Older brother; used in the sense of hsiung. The Odes give the terms 
for four consecutive brothers as chung,“®” shu,“® 
T.Y., sect. p. 175. 

c. Father’s older brother. Originally the term was po fu“®) “older 
father.’”’ Since the Chin and Wei periods (fourth century A.D.) po 
has been used alone. /bid. 

d. A wife considers her husband as po. The Odes, cited by C.H., sect. 
(87) p. 40. 

e. A woman calls her husband’s older brother po.” Jbid. 


7 Hsiung ti is now the equivalent of “brother,” either older or younger. Hsiung 
as “older brother” has now been superseded by ko,‘* which is usually reduplicated 
as ko ko. Such reduplication is common in Mandarin, being found with other rela- 
tionship terms, such as mei mei, younger sister, T.Y. sect.“ p. 64. 

73 In modern usage, tsu has been largely superseded by chei‘ or chei chei. 

% Po is used for “husband” and “husband’s older brother’ by a woman, while 
shu is used for “husband’s younger brother.” This usage indicates the junior levi- 
rate. When poand shu are used of the brothers of the father, the word “father’’ is, 
or was formerly, added. 
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f. The third grade of nobility during the ancient period. bid. 

Shu® 

a. Younger, T.Y., sect.” p. 414. 

b. The third of four brothers. Jbid. 

c. The father’s younger brother. In this sense shu fu is also used. Erh ya, 
cited by C.H., sect.” p. 198. 

d. A woman calls her husband’s younger brother shu. Jbid. 

a. The beginning or origin. C.H., sect.,“ p. 176. 

b. Ancestor. Jbid. 

c. The father’s father. T.Y., sect.“™ p. 186. 

d. Tsu is combined with dependent elements to indicate men of the clan 
above the father’s generation. For instance, kao tsu“™ “father’s 
father’s father’s father.” T.Y., sect.“ p. 32. 


Sen 


a. Son’s son. T.Y., sect.“ p. 17. 

b. Male descendants; the term is used for males of the clan of the 
grandson’s or lower generations. In this sense the term is combined 
with dependent elements to indicate the exact relationship. C.H., 
sect." p. 6. 

c. The term is used, with dependent elements which indicate the exact 
relationship, for males of the mother’s and wife’s clans of lower 
generations than that of the son. Ibid. 

d. Rebirth. T.Y., sect." p. 17. 


5 Kyo 76 


a. A woman calls her husband’s mother ku. Hsiieh wen, cited by C.H., 
sect.) p. 48. 

b. The father’s sisters. bid. The modern colloquial usage is ku mu.“*®? 
1.¥., sect. p. 261. 

c. The term is used in the expression wai ku for the wife’s mother. T.Y., 
sect.” p. 261. 

d. The term is used with a dependent element by a woman for her 
husband’s younger sisters. Jbid. 

e. Woman; in modern colloquial usage, an unmarried woman. [bid. 


7 The word sun can be analyzed into tzu“? (“son’’) and hsi®® (“continua- 


tion”). Hsiieh wen, cited by C.H., sect.” p. 6. 


7% The use of ku clearly indicates the cross-cousin marriage. It is hard to say 


why ku should also be used for “husband’s younger sister,” but it is probably a 
form of politeness. In this sense the addition of a dependent element indicates that 
the usage is not primary. 
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16. Sao%68)77 

a. Older brother’s wife. T.Y., sect.“ p. 276. 

b. The term may be used for the wife of anyone whom the speaker 
would call hsiung,“®” “‘older brother.” Jbid. 

17. 

a. The son’s wife. Erh ya, cited by T.Y., sect.” p. 273. 

b. A woman. Jbid. 

c. A man may call his wife fu. The expression fu fu“®*? means “‘husband 
and wife.” T.Y., sect.“’ pp. 237, 273. 

18. Chih®™® 

a. A term used by a woman for the daughter of her brother.”® Hsiieh 
wen, cited by C.H., sect.“ p. 53. 

b. Either the son or daughter of a woman’s brother. bid. 

c. Since the Chin period (a.p. 265-419), the term has been used for the 
children of a brother or sister. T.Y., sect.“ p. 266. In modern 
colloquial usage, the nephew is called chih tzu“”” and the niece, 
chih nii.¢” 

d. In modern usage, the speaker refers to himself as chih in addressing 
an older friend or relative, whom he would call po or shu. T.Y., 
sect.” p. 286. 

19. HsiiO® 
a. Daughter’s husband. T.Y., sect.“ p. 180. 
b. A woman calls her husband hsii. Jdid. 

20. 
a. Sister’s son. C.H., sect.“ p. 170. 


77 Sao may be analyzed into words meaning “‘woman”’ and “older.”’ Its use for 
“older brother’s wife” can hardly be said to indicate the junior levirate, but is 
consistent with it, because in the event of the woman’s eventuaiiy marrying the 
older brother, she would no longer be the chief wife, and would be obliged to treat 
the brother’s chief wife with respect. C.H., sect.“ pp. 66, 74. 

78 Fy“? may be analyzed into words for ‘“‘woman” and “‘broom.” The word fu 
indicates the woman’s function of obedience and of serving. Hsiieh wen, cited by 
C.H., sect.“ p. 63. 

79 The use of chih indicates cross-cousin marriage, since the same term was not 
used for the child of the woman’s sister. But since the fourth century A.D. this use 
has been dropped, which seems to indicate the gradual abandonment of cross- 
cousin marriage. 

8° Sheng may be analyzed into words meaning “birth” or “to be born,” and 
“male.” Its use indicates cross-cousin marriage. Different terms, sheng, and chih, 
are used for the son of a man’s sister and the son of a woman’s brother, because the 
former term would be used by a man, and the latter by a woman. 
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b. Daughter’s husband; synonymous with hsii.*' /bid. 

c. According to the Erh ya, sheng was used for the sons of the father’s 
sisters and the mother’s brothers, for the wife’s brothers and the 
husband’s sisters. C.H., sect.“® p. 170; T.Y., sect.“ p. 56. 

d. The modern usage is to apply the term to the sister’s son, generally 
in the phrase wai sheng.“ Jbid. 

21. Chin®™® 

a. Mother’s brother. T.Y., sect.“ p. 150. 

b. Husband’s father. 

c. The term is used in the expression wai chiu’” for the wife’s father. 
Ibid. 

d. Wife’s brothers. Hsin T’ang shu, cited in ibid. 

e. A relative with a different surname from the speaker (i.e. of a differ- 
ent clan). This use is found in the T’ung hsiung ting sheng.” 
According to the Po hu t’ung, chiu is a term of respect for one who 
is like the father, yet not the actual father. In the Erh ya, the 
mother’s younger brother is called chiu. In the Book of Rites 
the“”® husband’s father is called chiu. C.H., sect. “”® p. 520. 

22. 

a. Wife’s sister (either older or younger). Hsiieh wen, cited by C.H., 
sect.“ p. 53; Erh ya and Odes, cited by T.Y., sect.” p. 266. 

b. Mother’s sister (either older or younger). C.H., sect.“ p. 53; T.Y., 
sect.) p. 266. 

c. Concubine. This meaning is due to the ancient use of the sororate, 
the wife’s sisters becoming the concubines of the husband. [bid. 


II. The Principal Dependent Elements 
Kao“™ 

The word is used independently as an adjective, and translated “high,” 
“revered,” “old,” etc. It may sometimes be translated “ancestor.” It ap- 
pears as a relationship term in the expression kao tsu"®) (“‘father’s father’s 
father’s father’’). This expression is also used as the temple name of several 
emperors. T.Y., sect.“ p. 31; C.H., sect.“8 p. 164. 

8! The use of the same term for sister’s son and daughter’s husband is a clear in- 
dication of cross-cousin marriage. 

8 The uses of chiu also indicate cross-cousin marriage. In a strict system based 
on it, the marriage with the child of the mother’s sister would be forbidden. This is 
unnecessary for the Chinese, since the mother’s sister’s child would have the same 
surname as the speaker, which would make marriage impossible. 
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2. Tseng®*™ 

Used independently, the word means “added” or “‘contiguous.”’ As a 
relationship term it appears in the expressions tseng tsu“*® (“father’s 
father’s father”), and tseng sun“*? (‘‘son’s son’s son”). In the Odes the 
term is used for any male of a generation lower than the son’s son (T.Y., 
sect.°) pp. 57, 58). The terms tseng tsu and tseng sun occur in the Erh ya. 
3. Hsiian®™ 

Used independently, the word means “far” and “distant” (C.H., 
sect.“®) p,. 73). As a relationship term it appears in hsuan sun (“son’s 
son’s son’s son’’). T.Y., sect.“ p. 2. 

4. Pao"® 

Used independently, the word means the placenta, or connection in the 
womb between the mother and the foetus. As a relationship term it is used 
with hsiung (“‘older brother’) and ti (‘“‘younger brother’’) to indicate sib- 
lings, and in the expression t’ung pao (“‘same placenta” or “sibling”’). T.Y., 
sect.47 p, 154. 

5. T’ang®” 

Literally “‘a hall.” As a relationship term it indicates that the persons 
referred to have the same father’s father. In modern usage a speaker will 
refer to the mother of the person he is addressing as ling t’ang.“* Formerly 
the expression t’ung t’ang“”) (‘‘the same house’’)was used, but t’ung has 
been dropped since the T’ang period (seventh to tenth centuries A.p.). The 
term is prefixed to hsiung, ti (“‘brothers’’), po and shu (“paternal uncles’”’). 
T.Y., sect. pp. 158, 160. 

6. Tsung"*® 

Used independently the word means “‘to follow” or “to attend. ’’As a re- 
lationship term it is used for the collateral line of the brothers of the father’s 
father. It is used as a synonym for t’ang with hsiung, ti, po and shu. T.Y., 
sect.” p. 160 and sect.“ p. 253. 

7. TsaiO™ 

Used independently the word means “again” or “‘repetition.”’ As a re- 
lationship term it is used with tsung for the collateral line of the brothers of 
the father’s father. T.Y., sect.“*” p. 298 and sect.” p. 254. 

8. 

As a relationship term, tsu indicates that the person referred to is in the 
collateral line of the brother of the father’s father’s father. It also designates 
members of the clan too distant to have mourning obligations to the 
speaker. In the Erh ya the term appears in such expressions as tsu tsu wang 
fu"*) and in the Yi li it is used in the expression tsu hsiung ti.“® The term 
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is a synonym for sang tsung“® (“thrice venerated’’). It is also used as a 
group term. T.Y., sect.“™ pp. 195-96.* 
9. Piao™® 

When used independently, the term usually means “‘outside.’’ As a re- 
lationship term it indicates that the person is a descendant of a woman of 
the father’s clan who has married into another clan, or of a brother of the 
mother. T.Y., sect.“® pp. 162-63. 

10. 

Yi has already been listed, as an independent term. It is also used as a 
dependent term to indicate that the person referred to is related to the 
speaker by affinity, either through the mother’s sister or the wife’s sister. 
T.Y., sect.” p. 266. 

11. 

Used independently, the term means “‘inside”’ or “‘inner.”” A man may 
refer to his wife as nei tzu,“* nei jen“® or nei tsu.©® (T.Y., sect.” pp. 
259-260).™ As a relationship term it indicates that the person referred to 
is a member of the wife’s clan, of a generation below that of the wife’s 
mother. The wife’s younger sister may be called nei mei“ and her brothers 
nei hsiung ti.“*” ® Jbid. pp. 260-262. 

12. 

Used independently, the word means “‘outside”’ or “foreign.”’ The wife 
may call her husband wai tzu.“ (T.Y., sect.”’ p. 186). As a relationship 
term it usually indicates that the person referred to is related to the speaker 
by affinity through a woman. It is used in the expression wai ch’in® 
(“relatives by affinity through a woman’’). Jbid. p. 188. 


TERMS NOT APPEARING IN THE TABLES 
The word means “legitimate,”’ and as a relationship term denotes the 
wife as opposed to the concubines. In the Yi li, the wife’s oldest son is called 
ti tzu.) The son of a concubine calls the wife ti mu®® (“legitimate 


88 The head of a clan is called tsu chang.°*” 

8 According to a commentary on the Book of Rites, nei jen was used for both the 
wife and the concubines. In ancient usage, nei tzu was used for “wife,” but in 
modern usage the expression designates only the wife of the speaker. T.Y., sect.” 
p. 259. 

85 According to a commentary on the Yi li, nei hsiung ti was used for the sons 
of chiu. According to the Yen tseng ching chia miao pei®™ (“Inscription on the 
tablet in the Yen ancestral temple’’), the term denoted the wife’s brothers. 

8 The Tsu yuan (sect. pp. 187-89) lists eleven relationship terms using wai. 
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mother’’). The line of descendants through the wife is called ti tzu.” 
T.Y., sect.” p. 277. 
2. Shu®® 

The word means “common,” and as a relationship term means son of a 
“concubine.” In ancient usage, the speaker called his father’s concubine 
shu mu) when she had had children, but in modern usage this distinction 
is not made, and the expression is a general term for “father’s concubine.”’ 
According to the Po hu t’ung, the oldest son of a concubine was called shu 
chang.“ T. Y. sect.“ p. 204 
3. Hou® 

The word means “back,” “rear,” or “‘later.”’ In the Book of Changes the 
expression hou fu®"™? is used for “descendants” or “‘successors.” In modern 
colloquial usage, hou means “second husband.” Hou ch’i® means “second 
wife,” and hou sheng@"*) means ‘“‘young people.” The son of the first wife 
calls the second wife hou mu.@ T.Y., sect.” p. 247. 

4. Chi? 

In the“ Doctrine of the Mean’’and“‘ Mencius,’’ the word means “succeed- 
ing’’ or ‘‘continuous.’’ When a woman marries a second time, her son by the 
first husband calls the second husband chi fu. Chi mu®@” is the name 
used by the speaker for a woman, not the wife of his father, who has nursed 
and raised him when the actual mother has died or been divorced. It 
approximates the English “foster-mother.’’ A wife calls her husband’s chi 
mu, chi ku®!® (“foster-aunt”). Chi shih®® and chi p’ei@® are synonyms 
for ‘‘second wife.’’ The brothers of the father’s second wife are called chi 
chiu.“”) The legal term for adoption is chi ch’eng.°”? T.Y., sect.“ pp. 
97, 98. 

5. Ch’eng*) 

The word means “‘to offer,” “‘to accept,” “‘to succeed.” It is used with 
chi as “adoption.” An adopted son is called ch’eng t’iao tzu.@’ However, 
the adopted son calls his adopted father fu. Sometimes chi fu is used for 
“father by adoption,”’ but incorrectly. T.Y., sect.“™ p. 87. 

6. 

The word means “to succeed,” “‘to continue.” The oldest son is called 
tsu tzu,@®) which De Groot aptly translates ‘“‘continuator.” An adopted 
son, usually the son of a brother, may be called tsu, since a son would be 
adopted in order to secure a “‘continuator.’’ T.Y., sect.” p. 94. 

7. Ch’eh@® 

The word means “small wife” or “concubine.” It is sometimes used by a 

woman as a humble way of referring to herself. Its original use seems to 
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have been for the sisters of the wife, who became the concubines of her 
husband by the sororate. (T.Y.,sect.™ p. 260). A concubine calls the husband 
chu fu®®® and the wife chu mu.™°®) Chu means “‘master,”’ or “‘the head of 
the family.”’ T.Y., sect.” pp. 81, 82. 


8. Niang®™ 


The word means “unmarried woman.” Ku niang is used for “concu- 
bine.” Yi niang™" and hsiao fu”? (“‘small wife’’) are also used colloquially 
for “‘concubine.’’ Niang tzu* is colloquially used for wife. Niang niang 
originally designated the mother of the emperor, and later the empress. It 
is commonly used for female divinities, for instance the Tsung tzu niang 
niang*) when these divinities have husbands. The term would not be ap- 
plied to such a god as Kuan yin, who is not married. T.Y., sect.“’ p. 270. 

9. Kan) 

This word appears in the Book of Changes as one of the two principles 
of the universe. It is then pronounced ch’ien (the male principle) and is 
opposed to k’un™® (the female principle). Ch’ien k’un is accordingly an 
expression for ‘“‘marriage,’’ and the terms are used separately for the clans 
of husband and wife. When the word is pronounced kan, it means “dry.” 
Colloquially kan yei®” and kan niang**® are used for “father” and 
“mother” in a complimentary sense, for instance, a protégé might use it 
for his patron. T.Y., sect.” p. 104. 


10. P’ing™*® 


The word means “elegant, 


graceful.” The term is used for “engage- 
ment.” P’ing hui®®) may be used for either one of the engaged couple. 
Colloquially, wei hun fu“ is used for the man, and wei hun ch’i® for the 
woman. T.Y., sect." p. 267. 
1. 

The word often appears in relationship terms, especially in the Shanghai 
district, such as a weng®**) (‘father’s father’), a tei®® or a yei®® (col- 
loquial for ‘‘father”’), a a chia,“® and a (‘‘mother’’), a 
hsiung™® (“older brother’), a kung" (“husband’s father’’), etc. The 
most significant of these expressions is a yi.) This is used for “‘mother’s 
sister,” ‘“‘wife’s sister,” and “father’s concubine.” The Tsu yiian (sect.“ 
p. 102) gives the following explanation. 

Originally sisters married one husband, hence yi was used. This custom has 
disappeared. The father’s concubine, though no longer the mother’s sister, has prac- 
tically the same status as the latter, and the term is still used. 
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RELATIONSHIP TERMS ACCORDING TO THE ERH YA*? 


I. Tsung tsu,®) The Clan of the Father. 

1. The father (fu“>) is called k’ao.?? The mother (mu?) is called 
pi.) 

Commentary.** According to the Book of Rites, the terms fu, mu and 
ch’i"*) (wife) are used for persons living. When they are dead, the terms 
k’ao, piand p’in® are substituted respectively. 

In the History, Kung-yang’s commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, Ch’ang Cheh,®® and the Odes, these terms do not indicate the 
difference between living and dead.*° 

2. The father’s father is called wang fu.“*’ The father’s mother is called 
wang 

Commentary. The word wang*'®) is used because they are honored as 
rulers. 

3. The father’s father’s father is called tseng tsu wang fu.® The 
father’s father’s mother is called tseng tsu wang mu.© 

Commentary. The word tseng“* means ‘‘added.” 

4. The father’s father’s father’s father is called kao tsu wang fu. The 
father’s father’s father’s mother is called kao tsu wang mu.) 

Commentary. means “highest.” 

5. The brothers (both older and younger) of the father’s father are 
called tsung tsu tsu fu.@ Their wives are called tsung tsu tsu mu.” 


87 “The Erh ya, ‘Literary Expositor,’ is a dictionary of terms used in the 
classical and other writings of the same period, and is of great importance in eluci- 
dating the meaning of such words.”’ Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 9. 

The Erh ya is attributed to Tzu-hsia, a personal disciple of Confucius. It cer- 
tainly belongs to the ancient period. The edition used is in the Ssu pu pei yao,°?™ 
published by the Chung hua shu chu.” It is not dated. The section translated 
is on “Relationship terms,” vol. III, chap. 4, pp. 13 L f. It is assumed that the 
speaker is a man. 

88 The commentary is by Kuo P’o* of the Chin period (A.p. 265-420). The 
text and commentary were edited by Chin P’an®* of the Ming period (a.p. 1368- 
1644). 

89 The Ch’ang cheh p’ien®® is a book of uncertain date attributed to Ch’ang 
Cheh,“ a minister of a legendary emperor. 

% According to the Tsu yiian (sect.“”® p. 131), k’ao means “the old one.” 

% Wang was originally used as the title of the Chou rulers. During the latter 
part of the Chou period it was usurped by the feudal lords. Under the Han, the 
word was applied to the highest rank of the nobility. 

® The expression tseng tsu wang fu means “added to the grandfather.” In modern 
usage, tsu“*) alone means grandfather or ancestor. 
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Commentary. Tsung tsu tsu is an expression meaning “‘the distinction 
originated in the generation of the grandfather.” 

6. The older brothers of the father are called shih fu.“* The younger 
brothers of the father are called shu fu.” 

Commentary. Shih indicates the direct continuator of the line, shu 
means younger. 

7. Older brothers are called hsiung.“®’ Younger brothers are called 
ti.“53) Older sisters are called tzu.“ Younger sisters are called mei.“ 
The sisters of the father (both older and younger) are called ku.“ The sons 
of the father’s father’s brothers are called tsung tsu fu.“ The grandsons 
of the brothers of the father’s father’s father are called tsu fu.@® The sons 
of tsu fu call each other tsu k’un ti.°” The sons of tsu k’un ti call each 
other ch’in t’ung hsin.@7)% 

Commentary. Ch’in t’ung hsin means “men of the same surname.”’ They 
have no mourning obligations toward each other. 

8. The sons of brothers call each other tsung fu k’un ti.°” 

Commentary. Tsung fu means that the distinction arose with the 
fathers. From the second ancestor they have the same line. 

9. The son’s son is called sun.“ 

Commentary. Sun means “‘the one who follows” or “‘the descendant.” 

10. The son’s son’s son is called tseng sun.“ 

Commentary. Tseng means “‘added”’ (i.e. another generation has been 
added). 

11. The son’s son’s son’s son is called hsiian sun.°” 

Commentary. Hsiian indicates that the relationship is distant. 

12. The son of the hsiian sun is called lai sun.° 

Commentary. Lai signifies that the relationship is distant. 

13. The son of the lai sun is called k’un sun.@)™ 

Commentary. K’un means descendant. 

14. The son of the k’un sun is called jen sun.?® 

Commentary. Jen means “‘added”’ or “‘still.”’ 

15. The son of the jen sun is called yun sun.°7” 

Commentary. Yun signifies that the relationship is as light and distant 
as a cloud. 

16. The sisters of the wang fu (father’s father) are called wang ku®”® 


% Ch’in may be translated “relative,” tsu, “clan,” and t’ung hsin, “the same 
surname.” 

% K’un is used in sentences 6-8 in the expression k’un ti, in the sense of older 
brother. In sentence 13 the word means “‘descendant.”’ 
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(great aunt). The sisters of the tseng tsu wang fu (father’s father’s father) 
are called tseng tsu wang ku.®"® The sisters of the kao tsu wang fu (father’s 
father’s father’s father) are called kao tsu wang ku.°* The daughters of 
the brothers of the father’s father are called tsung tsu ku.°*” The grand- 
daughters of the brothers of the father’s father’s father are called tsu tsu 
ku.@®) The mothers of the sons of the brothers of the father’s father (wife 
of the grandfather’s brother) are called tsung tsu wang mu.°*) The mothers 
of the second cousins of the father (wives of the son of the great-grand- 
father’s brothers) are called tsu tsu wang mu.°*) The wives of the father’s 
older brothers are called shih mu.” The wives of the father’s younger 
brothers are called shu mu.°*)® The wives of the sons of the brothers of 
the father’s father (first cousins of the father) are called tsung tsu mu.°*® 
The wives of the grandsons of the father’s father’s father (second cousins of 
the father) are called tsu tsu mu.®*”) The brothers of the father’s father’s 
father (grandfather’s uncle) are called tsu tseng wang fu,°** and their 
wives are called tsu tseng wang mu.°*® The concubines of the father are 
called su mu.® Tsu is the equivalent of wang fu, “‘grandfather.”’ K’un has 
the meaning “older brother.” 

Commentary. At the present time (i.e. the fourth century A.D.) the 
people of Chiang Tung®™” (‘‘east of the river’’) use the word k’un.@9)% 

II. Mu tang,°* The Clan of the Mother. 

1. The father (k’ao) of the mother is called wai wang fu.“**’ The mother 
(pi) of the mother is called wai wang mu.“*") The mother’s father’s father is 
called wai tseng wang fu®**? and his wife, wai tseng wang mu.°™4 

Commentary. Wai (‘‘external’’ or “‘foreign’’) is used because these per- 
sons have a different surname (from the speaker). 

2. The k’un ti (older and younger brothers) of the mother are called 
chiu.“”) The sons of the brothers of the mother’s father (first cousins of the 
mother) are called tsung chiu.°®) The sisters of the mother are called 
tsung mu.) The sons of the sisters of the mother are called tsung mu 
k’un ti.“*797 The daughters of the sisters of the mother are called tsung 
mu tzu mei. 


% It may have been considered proper for a man to marry the wife of his younger 
brother after the latter’s decease, but not the wife of the elder brother. 

% The commentary indicates that the people of the coastal region south of the 
mouth of the Yangtse, who were racially and ethnologically different from the 
Chinese proper of the valley of the Huang Ho, did not formerly use the canonical 
relationship terms, but were doing so by the fourth century of our era. 

%7 This term is no longer used. 

%8 The sons of the mother’s brothers are not mentioned. 
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III. Ch’i tang,°*”) The Clan of the Wife. 

1. The father of the wife is called wai chiu.“ The mother of the wife 
is called wai 

Commentary. These who call the speaker chiu,“” the speaker calls 
sheng.“ Therefore, it is proper to refer to the son-in-law (hsu“®) as 
sheng. Mencius said, “Shun married the two daughters of Yao, and the 
term sheng was used for him (in the History).”’ 

2. The sons of the sisters of the father, the sons of the brothers of the 
mother, the brothers of the wife, and the husbands of sisters (of the speaker) 
are called sheng.“ 10° 

Commentary. These four classes are equal, and can call each other 
sheng. Sheng“? is the equivalent of sheng.°* 1°! 

3. The sisters of the wife, after they are married, are called yi.“7® 1 

Commentary. The Odes refer to ‘“‘the yi of the marquis of Hsin.” 

4. A woman calls the husband of her sister, ssu.*° 

Commentary. The Odes refer to Duke T’an asa ssu. 

5. Aman calls the sons of his sisters ch’u.@ 1% 

Commentary. The term is used in this sense in the Kung-yang chuan. 

6. A woman calls the sons of her brothers tsu.“*° 


%° The wife’s father has the same term (chiu) as the brothers of the mother, 
with the modifier wai (“‘external’’) added. The wife’s mother has the same title as 
the sisters of the father (ku), with wai added. This terminology indicates cross- 
cousin marriage. 

100 This terminology clearly indicates cross-cousin marriage in ancient China. 
The brothers of the wife, in the case of such a marriage, would be either the sons 
of the father’s sister or of the mother’s brother. The husbands of the speaker’s 
sisters are grouped with them, as all were brothers-in-law. 

101 This terminology seems to have fallen into disuse. It is difficult to determine 
to what extent the cross-cousin marriage is practiced in China at present. In the 
Hung lu meng, the most popular Chinese novel, probably written about a.p. 1700, 
the hero and heroine are cross-cousin. The Chinese have no term meaning “‘cross- 
cousin marriage.” 

102 Possibly the terms yi and ssu, in sentences 3 and 4, arose from the soro- 
rate. The word ssu®*”) means “private’’ or “secret.”’ In ancient China, the sisters 
of the wife were not allowed to spend the whole night in the chamber of their hus- 
band, which was the privilege of the wife only. The sisters of the wife were obliged 
to leave the chamber of the husband during the night. 

103 Ch’u (“outside”) no longer seems to be used with this meaning. The modern 
term is wai sheng.“ 

104 Tsy 70) js formed with the word nii (“‘woman’’). It is used for the brother’s 
daughters in the Han shu. T.Y., sect." p. 266. 
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Commentary. Tsu is used in this sense in the Tso chuan. 

7. The grandsons of the sisters (son of the ch’u) are called li!® sun.@°) 
A woman calls the grandsons of her brothers (sons of the tsu) kuei sun.@”? 
The sons of daughters are called wai sun.®®) When two women have the 
same husband, the latter calls the older ssu“ and the younger, ti.“ 

Commentary. The term t’ung ch’u®® (“to go out together’’) is applied 
to sisters who have married the same man. According to the Kung-yang 
chuan, the feudal lords exercised the sororate. 

8. A woman calls the wife of her husband’s older brother sao,“*®* and 
the wife of her husband’s younger brother fu.“” 

Commentary. At present (fourth century A.D.) hsin fu“°”’ means bride. 

9. The wives of older brothers call the wives of younger brothers ti 
fu.@°8) The wives of younger brothers call the wives of older brothers ssu 
fy. 09 

Commentary. Now both the older and younger fu are called tsu li.“% 
IV. Hun yin,® Marriage. 

1. The wife calls the husband’s father chiu,“”!® and the husband’s 
mother ku.“®)!°7 When the parents of the husband are dead, the word 
hsien®® (‘‘former’’) is prefixed to chiu and ku. While they are alive, she 
calls them chiin chiu and chun ku. 

Commentary. This use of the term hsien is found in the Kuo yii.'" 


t 


105 5%) means “separated.”” Kuei® means “going back.’ The same term, wai 
sun 8°) is now used for the sons of daughters. 

10% Chiu is used for the brothers of the mother and the father of the husband. 
Here again is a clear indication of cross-cousin marriage, since in such a union the 
husband’s father would be the brother of the wife’s mother. The father of the wife 
is called wai (“external’’) chiu. 

107 Ku is used for the husband’s mother and for the father’s sister. This also 
indicates cross-cousin marriage, in which the husband’s mother would be the sister 
of the wife’s father. 

108 Chiin tsu") is a term which in the canon signifies noble birth and is trans- 
lated “superior man.” In ancient China, the feudal lords were called chiin“” and 
their wives, hsiao chiin“' (“little lord”). Chiin may be used in addressing anyone, 
as a sign of respect. It may also be used in addressing women, and in the modern 
drama a man may address his mother as t’ai chun“ (“great and respected”’). 
Hsiieh sheng tzu tien,“ sect. p. 4. 

In the Book of Changes, parents are called chiin. In K’ung Ankuo’s preface to 
the History, it is said that the ancestors are called chiin. In the Han History, hus- 
band and wife call each other chiin. In the Historical Records of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
the nobility are called chiin. Tsu yiian®” sect.” p. 33. 
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2. A woman calls the concubine of her husband’s father hsiao ku.“@!®)!9 
She calls her husband’s older brother hsiung chung.“ 

Commentary. The term hsiung chung”? is now colloquially written. 
The word when used in this sense is pronounced chung. 

3. A woman calls her husband’s younger brother shu.“®* She calls the 
older sister of her husband nu chung“) and the younger sister of her 
husband nu mei. 

Commentary. The term nu mei is still used. 

4. The wives of the sons are called fu.“’) The wife of the oldest son is 
called ti fu.@'® The wives of the younger sons are called shu fu.@'®""' The 
husband of a daughter is called hsu.“ The father of a daughter’s husband 
is called yin.“® The father of a son’s wife is called hun.“)" The clan of 
the father (the speaker’s clan) is called tsung tsu.@*)"* The clans of the 
mother and wife are called hsiung ti,“ (“‘brothers’’). The parents of hus- 
band and wife call each other hun yin.“ The husbands of sisters call each 
other 

Commentary. In the Odes, the term ya is used in this sense. At present 
(fourth century A.D.) the people east of the Yangtse use the term liao 


109 Hsiao ku is literally “younger aunt.” 

The word“ when pronounced kung means “just,” “public,” “duke,” etc. 

410 Nu mei is used in this sense in the Hou Han shu. Tsu yiian, sect.“ p. 252. 

The modern usage is to call the husband’s older sister ta ku and the husband’s 
younger sister hsiao ku.“'” Jbid, p. 261. 

The different titles used by a woman for the older and younger brothers of her 
husband may indicate the junior levirate. 

1 Chung fu.“ The word shu means “common” or “ordinary.”’ Chung 
means “many.” Chung tzu means “‘younger sons.” Chung hua ta tsu tien, sect.“ 
p. 262. 

112 Hun yin, the terms used by the parents of the husband and wife in addressing 
each other, when used together mean “‘marriage,”’ indicating that in ancient China 
marriage was considered primarily as a union of families, rather than a union of two 
individuals. This view is directly stated in the Book of Rites. In modern usage, 
hun yin is used as “marriage,”’ but the use of the terms by the parents in addressing 
each other has been dropped, and they call each other ch’in chia“ (“related fami- 
lies’). 

According to the Odes, husband and wife call each other hun yin. The Po hu 
t’ung states that hun indicates the afternoon, the time of the marriage ceremony, 
while yin indicates that the wife follows the husband. 

13 Patrilineal descent is assumed, but not directly stated, Tsu yiian, sect.“” 
p. 272. 
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hsu. 14 

5. The clan of the wife call the clan of the husband hun hsiung ti®® 
and are called by them yin hsiung ti.“ 

Commentary. In ancient days, hun yin was equivalent to hsiung ti.“ 

6. Pin®*) is the equivalent of (“married woman’’). 

Commentary. The term is so used in the History. 

7. Those who call a man chiu“™ are called by him sheng.“ 

GROUP TERMS 

I. Chia®® 

Chia means a dwelling or house. It is analyzed as three persons under 
one roof, on the authority of Kuan Tzu. Husband and wife become a chia. 
According to the Tso chuan, chia referred to woman, shih“ to men (18th 
year of Wang Kung). The commentary adds that the husband called the 
wife chia (15th year of Hsi Kung). Chia, combined with other elements, was 
used for the older members of the clan. For members of the clan younger 
than the speaker, sui® was used. In the expression T’ien chia“™” (“family 
of Heaven”) the emperor referred to the nation. A similar use is reflected 
in the expression ssu hai wei chia,“ (“all within the four seas form one 
family’’). In the canon, chia is also used for a specialist; for example, wen 
hsioh chia“) (“‘scholar’’). When the word is read ku, it is used as a title of 
respect for a woman. The emperor and the nobles called their mothers ku, 
Hou Han shu, Chap.“ C.H., sect.” p. 148. 
II. Tsu 

Tsu means ‘‘connected.”’ Descendants are called tsu. Father, son, and 
grandson, are called the three tsu. The nine generations, four above and 
four below the speaker, within which the members had mourning obliga- 
tions toward each other, are called “the nine tsu.”’ The term is also used for 
members of the clan outside the degree of mourning. When tsu is used as a 
verb, it means that the punishment for a crime extends to the whole family 
of the individual responsible for the crime (Book of History). Tsu is used 
in the sense of “class” or “category”; for instance, shui tsu®®) (“water 
animals’). The term is used for married people living together. It is also a 
collective term for the clan, whose members individually are called shih.” 
C.Y., sect.2™) p. 203. 


44 Tn modern usage, the husbands of sisters do not usually use either ya (the 
ancient term) nor liao hsu (fourth century A.D.) in addressing each other. Instead, 
they use the term lien chin.“?”) Lien means “‘connected” and chin is used for the 
overlapping sides of a long gown. 

18 This sentence has previously occurred in the commentary, but not in the 
text of the Erh ya. 
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Ill. Shih®™® 

Shih is used for branches of the clan. In ancient China, shih was used for 
the commoners, while hsin“” was applied to the nobility, but in modern us- 
age shih and hsin are synonymous. The word is used asan official title. A mar- 
ried woman may be referred to by her maiden name and the word shih; i.e. 
before marriage, her hsin“” (“‘surname’’) was that of her father, while 
after marriage, her hsin is that of her husband, while her father’s hsin is her 
shih. Shih may indicate common descent (Feng su t’ung“*)), The term was 
anciently used for the personal name (ming or hao), as opposed to hsin*? 
(“‘surname’’). Since Ssu-ma Ch’ien (second century B.c.) this distinction 
between shih and hsin has been confused. T.Y., sect.© p. 220; C.H., m 
sect.“™ p. 206. 


IV. Tang*® 

In the Chou li, 500 chia (“‘families’’) constitute a tang. The term is used 
for relatives, both by descent (ch’ing tsu™®?) and affinity (yin tsu®"’). In 
the Tso chuan, the term is used for friends. In the Analects the term is used 
for a party or gang, helpers in bad enterprises. In the History, the term 
appears in the sense of “‘to be partial,” “‘to side with someone.” In the Han 
shu, the word is used as “‘if.”” Hsun Tzu employs it in the sense of “‘straight- 
forward.” The word also figures as a surname. In modern usage, the term 
denotes ‘‘party”’; for instance, Kuo-min-tang, ‘‘people’s party.” T.Y., 
sect.“ p, 124. 

V. Hsin®? 

Hsin means “birth” or “origin,” “to distinguish the offspring of a mar- 
riage.’’ In the Odes, tzu hsin®* signifies ‘‘descendant.” In the History, po 
hsin™*® (“the hundred surnames’’) designates “subjects” in opposition to 
“ruler.” 


Before the three dynasties (i.e. the legendary period) shih” was used for men, while 
hsin was used for women. In the ancient period, hsin was applied only to the nobil- 
ity. After the three dynasties, the two terms were used interchangeably. A woman'?* 
was called hsin, and so the word woman (nii“*"’) was used in writing the word hsin. 


In the Hsueh wen and the Po hu t’ung, the term indicates a single or com- 
mon origin. In the Hai yu chi, the term indicates relationship by descent. 
In a commentary on the Book of Rites, the originator of the clan, the first 
ancestor, is called cheng hsin. In the History, po hsin was first used in the 
sense of ‘‘the hundred officers’? who were relatives of the ruler, and only 
later with the meaning of “nation” or “people.” In Japan, po hsin is the 


u6é T’ung tzu shih tzu lu“ cited in T.Y., sect. p. 262 
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term for farmers. (It is assumed, but not expressly stated, that the hsin 
descends in the father’s line.) C.H., sect.“ p. 48. 
VI. Chih p’ai™ 

Both words of this expression appear separately. Chih™® is used in the 
Odes as “descendant” and “‘having a common origin.” In the Tso chuan it 
means “to support” or ‘“‘to maintain.” In the Ta Tai li it designates “‘to 
count.” It also signifies ‘to separate,’’ and is used in the expression the 
“twelve branches,’’ terms used in Chinese astronomy. In the Book of 
Changes it denotes the four limbs, and in the Odes, the branches of a 
tree. Chih tzu”) denotes the son of a concubine. Chih liu™* is applied to 
the branches of a river. T.Y., sect.“* p. 155. 

P’ai®™® (“to flow from’’) may be used either for a branch or a tributary 
of a river. The School of Law in ancient China used the term in the sense of 
“party.” The word also means “‘to distribute.” T.Y., sect. p. 79. 

Chih p’ai is used for ‘‘a branch from the main body”’ (Po Ch’i shu), and 
as a relationship term, for a branch of the clan. In modern usage it is not 
of great importance. T.Y., sect.“™ p. 155. 

VII. 

The word means “hall” or “temple,” and is used for the central room of 
a house. In a yamen, the office of the official is called t’ang. In the Odes the 
word means “plateau,’’ and in a commentary on the Odes the expression 
po t’ang®® is used as a polite term for woman. The word occurs in tseng 
t’ang™” and ling t’ang,“* polite expressions in referring to someone else’s 
mother. T’ang embraces those who have the same father’s father. T’ang 
hsiung ti® means “those with the same paternal grandfather as myself.” 
T’ang po shu* is used for the male first cousins of the father, of the same 
surname. T.Y., sect. pp. 158-60. 

VIII. 

The word indicates a side room, as opposed to t’ang, the central hall, 
and is so used in the Odes. In the Tso chuan it designates an archery gal- 
lery, and in the History it appears as a personal name. It is also the name of 
one of the twenty-eight constellations. Another meaning is that of a whole 
which is subdivided or partitioned, for instance, a bee-hive. It is commonly 
used for “house” or “residence.’”’ As a relationship term it means “the 
branches of a clan,”’ whether living together or apart. T.Y., sect.“® p. 74. 
IX. Ch’in®) 

Mencius uses ch’in as “‘parents,’”’ as a verb “to love,” and as “‘near.” 
In the Kuo yii it is used as “relatives” in the phrase “the six ch’in” (father, 
mother, older and younger brothers, wife, sons). In the Tso chuan it means 
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“those who support (or assist),” and ‘‘a party.” In the Odes it means “to 
act alone” or “without help.” In the Great Learning it means “‘new.” In 
the Hou Han shu it is used in an expression (ch’in chia“) which is a general 
term for clans related by marriage. In the T’ang shu®® it is a term for 
the parents of a son-in-law or a daughter-in-law. The word occurs in a 
number of phrases. A modern expression is ch’in tsu“* (‘“‘clan’’). In Japan 
this phrase is used for relatives both by descent and affinity, but in China 
it is used for relatives by descent only. The Japanese meaning probably 
reflects older Chinese usage. The Book of Rites employs the phrase ch’in 
shu“*”) for relatives both by descent and affinity, and Mencius uses a 
phrase with a similar meaning, ch’in ch’i®*®) which K’ung Ying-ta analyses 
as ch’in, meaning relatives by descent, and ch’i, relatives by affinity. The 
Han shih wai chuan uses this phrase for ‘‘parents,”’ and the Tso chuan for 
“father, sons and brothers.” T.Y., sect.“® pp. 4, 5. 

X. 

In the Analects, ch’i is used in the sense of ‘‘mourning.”’ In the History 
it means ‘‘to be sorry,” “‘to be annoyed.” In the Book of Rites it means 
“angry.” The word also signifies ‘“‘battle-axe,’’ and is used as a surname. As 
a relationship term it denotes “relatives by affinity.” T.Y., sect.“™ p. 68. 
XI. Shih@* 

Shih is used by Mencius as “from father to son,”’ i.e. one generation. In 
the Book of Rites and the Han shu, it means “‘year.’’ It formerly signified a 
change in name due to a new title or official position. It also has the mean- 
ing ‘‘thirty years,” i.e. a generation, and indicates an old friendship be- 
tween clans which has lasted more than one generation. The word occurs 
in such phrases as shih chai®®) (‘‘the world’’) and shih yi® (“friends”). 
T.Y., sect.” p. 64. 

XII. 

Tai means “succeeding,” “instead of,”’ “‘to replace,” “the one who takes 
the place of someone else”’ (a son succeeding a father). It is a surname. It is 
used in the sense of “‘dynasty”’ in the expression “‘the three tai’’ (the Hsia, 
Shang and Chou dynasties). As a relationship or group term it means “‘a 
generation” in the sense explained above (p. 625) T.Y., sect.” p. 160. 
XIII. Tsung®® 

The word means “ancestor,” and those who have the same surname 
call themselves t’ung tsung®®) (“having a common ancestor’). In the 
History, tsung means “the one who is respected and worshipped.” In the 
Chou li, it means ‘“‘to attend the summer audience of the emperor.” In 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, it means “goal,” “end,” or “purpose.” It indicates the 
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different Buddhist sects or schools. It is a surname. The word is also used 
as “ideal.” In the Book of Rites, tsung jen“) means ‘‘members of the same 
clan,” and in the Hou Han shu and the Ming shih this expression is used for 
the imperial clan. In the Yi li, tsung tzu means “oldest son of the wife.” 
In the Book of Rites, the son of concubine called the son of the wife tsung 
hsiung. Tsung nii meant ‘“‘woman of the imperial clan.”’ Later usage called 
the children of a distant clan-relative tsiung hsiung. Tsung p’ai is applied 
to branches of the clan, and also to “‘a school of thought.’’ The expression 


tsung ch’in“®) is used for the collateral lines in the father’s clan. T.Y., 
sect.) pp. 39-41. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF EAST TEXAS By J. E. PEARCE 


HE East Texas region may be defined as that part of Texas lying east 

of longitude 96 W. It is not set apart from the region to the west by any 
change in level, rainfall, or climate, but by a difference in soil and conse- 
quently by a heavy growth of timber, mostly pines. The soil is an Eocene 
red clay and sand while that of the prairies to the west is a black clay of 
Cretaceous origin. 

The southern portion of East Texas, that portion near the sea, has soils 
of more recent formation and of a character not altogether favorable to 
forests. The pines do not, therefore, come solidly to the coast, though they 
reach it in places. This part has clumps of trees and patches of forest of 
various sizes interspersed with strips and patches of prairie and treeless 
marshes. As a consequence it differs materially in its essential geographical 
features from the region of solid forests to the north. “East Texas” then 
divides logically into two distinct sub-areas, Upper East Texas, or North- 
east Texas, and Lower East Texas, or Coastal East Texas. 

The two divisions gave rise to distinct cultural practices in the ab- 
original population. The historical Indian tribes of the East Texas coast and 
Lower Louisiana lived largely on sea foods and were given to cannibalism. 
The Attacapan tribes occupied the coast of Louisiana and Texas as far 
south as Galveston bay. From that point south to below Corpus Christi the 
coast region was occupied in early historical times by the Karankawan 
tribes. These two coastal groups had much in common, both were by repu- 
tation cannibalistic and both had a sea food economy. The historical tribes 
of Northeast Texas were agricultural village dwellers who organized vast 
confederacies against the predatory Apache and Comanche, made beautiful 
pottery on a large scale, were peacable and kindly towards well-intentioned 
strangers, and loathed the cannibal tribes. 

The archaeology of these regions is in close conformity to the ethnology. 

The writer has been doing archaeological research in East Texas during 
the last two and a half years and this paper is to give to the interested pub- 
lic a brief account of the results to date. 

The Coast Region has not been explored so extensively as the North- 
east, but the work done there was significant and will be dealt with briefly 
at this point. 

In the spring of 1931 the writer was invited by Dr. A. R. Shearer of 
Montbelvieu, who has large land holdings bordering on Trinity or Upper 
Galveston bay, to visit him and inspect the numerous large shell reefs that 
lie along the old stream channels of the mud flats at the head of the bay, all 
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of which contain potshards throughout. I visited him early in June and in- 
spected several of these reefs. They are sometimes fifteen feet in depth, from 
thirty to seventy-five feet in width at the bottom, and may be a quarter of 
a mile in length. I went to places where they were being excavated with 
power shovels and carried away to dress highways, ballast railways, etc., 
and found their content to be astonishingly homogeneous from bottom to 
top. Everywhere and throughout they were composed 90 per cent or more of 
clam shells of one species (a Cardium) with a relatively small percentage of 
fresh water mussel shells and a very noticeable sprinkling of potshard. This 
clam is found in both salt and fresh water and is abundant in the rivers. 

It was obvious at a glance that the reefs could not be kitchen middens, 
despite the omnipresent shard; they were too large, their composition was 
too exclusively of fresh water shells and of shells of mollusks never eaten 
in the immediate region of the oyster, edible clams, and dwarf conch. All of 
these figure in the genuine middens of the coast and all are almost wholly 
absent from the reefs. Finally, the reefs do not contain fish bones, deer 
bones, charcoal, ashes, and the other concomitants of genuine middens. 

From study of a reef still washed by the stream of the Old river the 
solution of the problem of the origin and character of the reefs became 
obvious. 

The shells are washed out of the stream beds and freed from mud by the 
running water. When the streams fall and the waves beat upon the exposed 
shells, they are lifted and thrown upward into ridges along the bank. This 
process is cumulative until a reef is formed. Inasmuch as the water-level 
rises and falls, from stream floods, tides, and tropical storms through a 
distance of fifteen feet or more the reefs may be built up to that height. 
The writer found places where the shell had been carried up the sloping side 
of the reef next to the water over the top and dumped down the steep lee 
side in recent storms and floods. The reefs, where they lie next to the 
streams are continually migrating to the north, with the prevailing winds, 
and some are probably moved many feet in a single great storm. 

The shard behaves exactly like the shell, hence its presence, in water- 
worn form, throughout the reefs. In some places, where the reefs had been 
long remote from the streams, there was evidence that the Indians had 
camped on them and they were covered with genuine kitchen refuse, includ- 
ing shard free from water wear. Much of the shard probably came down the 
streams in heavy floods. Other kitchen midden elements such as bones, 
broken flint, etc., could not be lifted by the waves, hence are not found in 
the reefs. 

These reefs differ from the ordinary barrier reef (1) in always paralleling 
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old stream beds; (2) in resulting from the combined action of streams and 
waves. 

The pottery of the Trinity bay region differs markedly from that of the 
lower coast and of Northeast Texas. It is of good quality, strong and well 
formed, but rarely decorated. The decoration, when present, is usually 
incised in the form of geometrical figures, as a rule small triangles. A few 
pieces of shard show signs of painting but these were so rare and so small as 
to give little evidence as to the designs. Our party found no whole pottery 
near the coast. We uncovered several burials but found few artifacts with 
the skeletal remains. 

The middle coast from Galveston to Corpus Christi bay, which does not 
come within the province of this paper, has the same type of burial as the 
upper coast. One very ingenious artifact from a burial on the coast below 
Corpus Christi, though it does not belong to East Texas proper, is so signif- 
icant that it will be described at this point. It is a tubular piece of sand- 
stone excavated into trumpet form, about eight inches long by some two 
inches wide at the open end and fitted with a mouthpiece made of a section 
of a lower human arm bone. It contained ground up asphalt and charred 
vegetation, indicating that it was a fire-keeping and fire-making apparatus. 
It must have been very valuable for this purpose in a damp region having 
only poor fire wood. The writer knows of several specimens of this apparatus 
in private collections. They come, as one would expect, from regions of 
gnarled tough scrub growth where making fire would be difficult and where 
a means of carrying and preserving it would have high value. It has been 
suggested that they may bear a relation to the “cloud-blowers” of the 
Pueblo area. 

In November, 1931, the writer explored a burial place on Agua Dulce 
bayou about eight miles west of Robstown. At this place he found the re- 
mains of about twenty-five butchered human bodies buried in a wide shal- 
low pit, possibly the refuse of a characteristic Karankawa cannibal feast. 
Many of the bones show marks of axes and all long bones had been broken 
into at least two or three pieces. This find tends to confirm the historical 
reputation of the Indians of this region for cannibalism. 

The upper two-thirds of East Texas is a region of red clay and sand, 
covered with heavy forests and of uniform geographical character. In fact, 
it is identical in character with northern Louisiana, southern Arkansas, 
and the pine-forested portions of Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia. It is certain that the culture of this entire region had long been es- 
sentially of the same character before the coming of the whites. Throughout 
there had been for many centuries a pronounced village life, with houses 
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made of upright poles and wattle plastered with mud and covered with 
thatch. Stone axes, plummet stones, boat-stones, banner-stones, etc., were 
made by grinding, polishing, cutting, and drilling, supplemented by the 
older art of chipping and flaking. Shell was shaped into beads, gorgets, ear 
plugs, drinking vessels, etc. Pottery displayed great variety in size, form, 
materials of composition, strength, and methods of ornamentation. Horti- 
culture involved the cultivation of maize, tobacco, beans, squashes, sun- 
flowers, and probably melons. Sun and fire were worshipped in extensive 
rites and a worship of the cardinal points or “four winds” gave a sacred 
character to the number four and resulted in the use of the equal-armed 
cross in ornamental designs on gorgets and pottery. Mounds of various 
shapes were built over the remains of the dead, as terraced areas for safety 
in time of floods, and possibly as sites for temples. Finally, the burial of 
highly prized possessions with the dead both in the mounds and in ordinary 
burials was a practice throughout the region. In all of these culture practices 
Northeast Texas is entirely of a piece with the rest of the region and is 
rather sharply at variance with other parts of Texas. 

In Northeast Texas there are sometimes within short distances rather 
clear-cut changes in the decorative designs on pottery, in the forms and 
uses of vessels, in the character and quantities of beads, and in other cul- 
tural traits; but the general culture level and the fundamental traits re- 
main much the same. 

Early in the summer of 1930 the University of Texas started research 
in this region and has continued work to the present time except for about 
three months of midwinter. In winter there is too much water in the ground 
for successful digging, except in a few elevated sites, or when exploration 
involves only surface work. 

Our first expedition began work along the Red river in Lamar, Red 
River, and Bowie counties. We found numerous burial and camp sites, 
but some of them had been undermined by floods so that much of their 
contents had been carried away. Most of the sites had but little in them be- 
cause the floods and the shifting of the river banks had not permitted the 
early inhabitants to remain very long at one place. Reconnoissance in- 
dicated more satisfactory places along the smaller streams to the south. 
Accordingly, about the middle of the summer, we moved to the Russell 
Brothers farm, some seven miles east of Pittsburg, on the line between 
Camp and Titus counties. Here we got into one of the richest sites en- 
countered in all Texas. Intrinsically significant and highly representative 
of the whole region, it will be dealt with in considerable detail, so that only 
the differences in the returns from the thirty-two other sites explored to the 
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date of writing will require notice later. There were evidences of ancient 
village life extensively spread up and down a small perennial stream; but 
the ancient burial place, found in the sandy bank of the stream kept our 
party of five men eagerly employed for four weeks. 

All of the burials were old. They ranged in depth from three to five and 
a hali feet. The deep burials were very old, and sometimes much of the 
earth above them had been deposited by floods or winds after the interment. 
Only three burials contained any traces of human remains, and these were 
very meager. In the remainder, recognized by the arrangement of the pot- 
tery and other artifacts or by the difference of the grave filling from the 
materials of the banks, the human remains had completely disappeared. 
This was due partly to age, of course, but also in part to the position of the 
burials in low ground, where the earth contained a great deal of water; to 
the presence of carbonic acid in the water, coming from forest fires; and to 
organic acids from the decay of large quantities of vegetable matter in this 
region. The uncertainty as to the quantities and the general effects of acids 
in the ground water renders the problem of determining age from skeletal 
remains difficult to solve. 

There were no evidences of white contacts at this place, and very few in 
any of our East Texas operations. 

We obtained here 268 specimens of pottery, 5 pipes, 2 ear plugs (in a 
grave from which all traces of bones had disappeared), 55 arrowpoints, 6 
celts and a few other artifacts. 

In this whole region nearly all stone materials for implements were from 
the Ouachita mountains of eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas. The 
axes and celts are of hard slate, fine-grained sandstone and chert; while the 
arrowpoints are of chert. Occasional blades and spear heads of fine flint are 
made of materials from Central Texas. Axes are sometimes of iron ore and 
are always ground, after being first pecked or flaked into approximately the 
right form. There are short, cone-shaped celts, designed to be inserted in 
homes in the large end of a club-like handle; long, heavy, chisel-like celts 
intended to be used without hafting; and axes with grooved rings about the 
head for a withe or rawhide handle. One of these, from near Daingerfield, 
Morris county, made of limonite weighs about seven pounds. The forms 
and materials of the axes differ but little throughout the region. 

The arrowpoints found in the Russell place were all of exactly the same 
type; namely, a small, thin, finely chipped point, triangular in form, and 
having a sharp, thin edge at the bottom instead of a tang. They were al- 
ways in clusters of from three to fifteen, usually placed by the knee of the 
skeleton, with the points towards the feet. Evidently when buried with the 
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dead they were in arrows in quivers. They are of a type that would slip 
easily from the shaft and remain imbedded in the flesh of a wounded man or 
animal when the shaft came away. By promoting death from blood poison- 
ing they would be more effective in war than in hunting. An astonishing 
fact concerning these points is that they were almost universally present in 
burials that contained arrowpoints of any description in all of the thirty- 
two sites worked in this region; and were, in the extreme Northeast, usually 
the only type found. This was the case at the Russell place. They were 
mixed with points possessing a rudimentary or completed tang in increasing 
numbers as one came towards the south. Strikingly uniform and found in 
both old and recent burials, they constitute a widespread and long-continued 
culture element. 

The pottery at the Russell farm was surprising in many ways. Its variety 
in form and size indicated use for almost every possible purpose. Cooking- 
pots were large, plain, strong, and covered with soot and stains that made 
their use unmistakable. The largest specimen at this place would hold about 
four gallons. One found later at the R. L. Cason farm, about twelve miles 
from the Russell place, was seventeen inches in height by fourteen inches in 
greatest diameter, and had a content of about five gallons. The largest one 
we have found at all came from the H. R. Taylor farm, about thirty miles 
from the Russell place. This was eighteen by sixteen inches in extreme di- 
mensions and would hold about seven gallons. These two large vessels were 
in perfect condition and are the largest specimens of pottery of any kind 
that we have found. As the cooking pots were all found sitting upright, they 
were probably buried with food in them. One of the large pots had a smaller 
one inside it. There was never more than one of the very large pots with a 
skeleton, and it was always placed near the foot. 

The smaller cooking-pots merge into food bowls that were not used in 
cooking. These pots and bowls were placed about the head and shoulders 
of the body, sometimes several in a burial; and several of them contained 
the bones of birds or small animals. In one at the T. M. Sanders farm, on 
Red river, there were fish bones. The smaller cooking-pots were often 
beautifully ornamented in raised designs, with scalloped margins, graceful 
ears, nodes set on in lines, etc. Fine designs in incised lines were evidently 
left off because thev soon became invisible from the effects of soot. 

Bowls ranged in size from four-gallon vessels to toy-like specimens much 
smaller than tea cups. Most of them were ornamented, many of them in 
incised or carved designs of great intricacy and beauty. Many were covered 
with a slip of different color from the body, and the incised designs go down 
through the slip and so stand out in a color in marked contrast to that of 
the general surface. 
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The very large bowls, with content of several gallons, were obviously 
containers for seeds. According to the Spanish records the historical Indians 
of this region stored, in large pottery vessels, quantities of sunflower seeds, 
squash seeds, shelled corn, beans, etc.; and our finds confirm these observa- 
tions. 

Bottles are of many forms and sizes. The most intricate and elaborate 
decoration occurs on the bottles and bowls. The former are nearly all 
ornamented with incised or carved designs. A few have raised lines, which 
cut the surface into equal segments. We shall dea] with the designs later. 

Bottles range from nearly gallon size to some comparable with the tear 
bottle of the Orient. Small bottles and bowls so often accompanied the re- 
mains of children as to suggest, rather definitely, that they were toys. 
Usually the small bottles and bowls are crudely made, but exceptional 
pieces have perfect symmetry and beautiful, intricate designs. 

One bow! of rare and interesting type was found at the Russell farm. It 
was of hemispherical configuration, covered over the whole outside sur- 
face with rounded nodes that had been stuck on the surface before firing, 
and had four conspicuous, hemispherical, hollow nodules or knobs, filled with 
clay pellets. These nobs were placed near the margin and divided the rim 
into equal segments. Bowls of this type make a pronounced rattle when 
shaken; and probably had skins stretched over them, so as to form a sort of 
tambourine. We later found several of these, of various sizes, at other sites. 

Some small bowls merge into forms much resembling our saucers. These 
last were often used as paint containers, and several, at the time of burial, 
had been filled with prepared paint. 

The pipes from the Russell site and nearby places were all of clay and 
all had a shallow, flaring bowl, brought to perfect symmetry inside by turn- 
ing a bent twig in the bowl. This constitutes probably the nearest ap- 
proximation to the lathe or potters’ wheel found anywhere in America. 

In sites further south the number of pipes increased both in burials and 
in fragmentary form in village sites. This seemed to indicate an increased 
practice towards the south of tobacco smoking. It is notable, too, that the 
pipes of Wood and Anderson counties are often more highly ornamented 
than those in the more northerly region, where we found several with stems 
of clay made in one piece with the bowl. These were discovered also by 
Harrington in Southwest Arkansas. 

Ear spools occurred at the Russell farm and occasionally throughout the 
Northeast Texas region. The largest, a pair of symmetrical stone spools 
from the T. M. Sanders farm on Red river, Lamar county, were about one 
and one-half inches in diameter and were covered on the exterior side with 
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a,b, A bowl and a bottle of feather-weight type from the Riley farm, Upshur county. 
The decoration is always carved into the surface in this type and is very accurately worked 
out. It is so fragile that it must have been for ceremonial purposes only. Height of a, 51/2"; 
of b, 41/2”. 

c, d, e, Bowls set on a ring base with four legs from different sites in lower Northeast 
Texas. These come from burials near Frankston and Nacogdoches. Height of d, 7”. 
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a, b, Two extraordinary bottles. One with a tubular cross in the middle opening on each 
of tne four sides is from the Russel site, Titus county; the other, a beautiful tripartite bottle 
of blood red color and perfect symmetry is from the Sanders place on Red river, Lamar county. 
Height of a, 8"; of b,7”. 

c, d, e, Vases or food bowls, finished in “fours,”’ patterns of raised concentric parallelo- 
grams. From Morris and Upshur counties. Height of c, 6 1/2"; of e, 8”. 
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copper. Copper was found in only one other place, but the two cases prove 
influence from the far North, as there was no known copper in the nearby 
regions pure enough to be workable by a people who knew not the art of 
smelting. 

In the spring and summer of 1931 we worked out several sites compa- 
rable with the Russell in importance. The first of these was on the J. M. Riley 
farm, about twenty miles northeast of Gilmer in Upshur county. At this 
place we encountered eighteen burials, at depths ranging from 23 inches to 
49 inches, and obtained 179 pottery vessels, two pipes, 94 arrowpoints, 
seven celts, and various less important artifacts. There was an average here 
of ten pieces of pottery to the burial, the largest figure for any site we have 
worked in the State. The general average for the region is from five to six. 

The pottery from this place was exceptionally interesting. Two specimens 
were of feather-weight type, a bottle and a bowl (see PI. 23, figs. a and 5). 
On the bottle were designs of a conventionalized bird. The bowl, which was 
perfectly symmetrical, had beautiful scroll designs carved into relief, and on 
each of opposite sides were four holes placed symmetrically, indicating sus- 
pension by thongs. Feather-weight pieces were found also in other regions of 
the Sulphur river valley. All were done in exquisitely finished designs and 
were conspicuous for their symmetry. They must have been for ceremonial 
purposes, as they were much too delicate for common uses. One small 
effigy bowl found here has the form of a bird sitting on the nest. This type 
of “‘bird bowl” has been found repeatedly over the whole East Texas region. 

At the H. R. Taylor farm in northwest Harrison county, about twenty 
miles northwest of Marshall, we explored the richest single burial place 
that we have investigated to date. Several of our records were broken at 
this site; viz., those for pottery from one site, 528 pieces; of pottery from one 
burial, 26 pieces; of artifacts from one burial, 71; our largest cooking-pot, 
7 gallons; and the largest number of arrowpoints from burials in one site, 
269. We were able to recognize 64 burials at this place and got an average of 
8 to 9 pieces of pottery from each burial. 

The skeletal materials at this place were in different stages of decay; 
some, as at the Russell place, were so nearly gone as to be hardly dis- 
cernible; while some, often intrusive into the older ones, were better pre- 
served. All were certainly prehistoric. Depths of burials ranged from 17” 
to 56’’. Burials were prone on the back, with head to the east, and pottery 
was distributed around the whole body with the largest piece at the 
foot and the smaller pieces about the head. These observations apply to the 
Russell place as well, and at both places pottery—particularly pots and 
bowls—were sometimes stacked, ‘the smaller inside the larger, indicating 
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that some of the pots, at least, were buried empty and were placed in graves, 
as were weapons, for the continued use of the dead rather than as mere food 
containers. 

Possibly some of this pottery, when buried in stacks, was cached in the 
burial places. Rarely were burials actually in hard clay beneath the sand. 
The soil of most burial places in Eastern Texas is of sand or of mixed sand 
and clay, so was easily excavated; and, as the burial sites were well kept 
in mind, they would naturally be the favorite places for hiding property 
that had to be temporarily abandoned. Mr. A. T. Jackson, our present field 
foreman, who has been in charge of most of our East Texas field operations, 
does not believe that any of the pottery was cached, but that the skeletal 
materials have simply disappeared from places where pottery has been 
found unaccompanied by human remains. On the other hand, Mr. Burleigh 
B. Gardner, former Tutor in Anthropology, who was in charge of field 
operations at the Russell place, felt sure that some of the pottery found at 
that site had been cached. 

One bird effigy bowl is a fairly good representation of a duck. One spoon- 
like ladle of earthenware was found at this place. 

One child’s burial was accompanied by eight tiny vessels, which bears 
out an observation made above that such vessels were probably toys. 

In two cases at this site vessels were above the body, implying an offer- 
ing made at some time after interment. 

The extreme length of this burial place was 126 feet by a width of 90 
feet. The burials were rather close together, were in no particular order, but 
were rarely one above another. They were farther apart and more evenly 
spaced at the Russell place, where they were more nearly of one period. 

Of the more important places explored we shall deal with only one more 
in this paper—the T. M. Sander’s farm, near the postoffice of Direct, about 
twenty miles northwest of Paris, on the south bank of the Red river and the 
east bank of Bois d’Arc creek, Lamar county. Everything considered, this 
was the most important site we have explored in Texas. The burials were 
more numerous and much richer, especially in pottery, at the Russell, 
Riley, and Taylor places; but at the Sander’s place, in addition to numerous 
uniquely interesting burials, there were domiciliary mounds, as well as 
deep and rich kitchen deposits. We worked here in the latter part of the 
summer of 1931. 

The place is a combination of an extensive village site and a cemetery. It 
runs along the inner margin of a high terrace, about a half mile south of 
the present river channel, and is found, with interruptions, extending to the 
east for perhaps two miles. 
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a, Pipe found with skeleton of a tall man near Frankston, Anderson county. Ex- 
treme length, 3 1/2”. Typical of this region 
b. A conch-shell gorget figuring a cross-in-circle design interwrought with a realistic, well-exe 


cuted figure of a strutting turkey cock. Diameter, 4 3/4”. Sander’s place, Red river. 
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a, Fine red bowl, large as a modern porcelain hand basin; outer surface polished. It, with 
another much like it, came from a single burial, number 9, Sander’s place, Red river, Lamar 
county. Extreme width, 17”. 


b, A typical multiple burial from the Sanders place, Lamar county. 
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Undoubtedly a large village population had inhabited this place at 
times through several centuries. Nearly all of the terrace is now under 
cultivation and very much valuable archaeological material has been de- 
stroyed by the plow. 

We uncovered twenty-one distinct burials, containing at least sixty 
skeletons. One marked feature of this site was the multiple or group burial 
(Pl. 26, fig. 6), in contrast to the single skeleton in one grave found univer- 
sally in other parts of East Texas. Depths of interment ranged from 8’’ to 
49’’. The shallow burials were usually single, while the deep ones contained 
from three to eight skeletons each. The bony materials of the deeper burials 
were often in fairly good condition; but nowhere at this site did we find 
evidences of white contacts. The tabulated returns run as follows: 

Pottery vessels, 76; clay pipes, 7; stone pipes, 3 (the only ones found so far in 
East Texas); ear plugs, 2 (of stone covered with copper on one side); labret or ear 
plug of clay, 1; arrowpoints in burials, 36, on surface, 156; diminutive stone scrapers, 
122 (on surface, the type is also found in the mid-coast region); miscellaneous stone 
artifacts, 60; shell gorgets, 20; shell hair ornaments, 16; conch shells, whole or 
slightly cut and shaped to special ends, 8; celts and axes, 19; bone implements, 96; 
clay discs and tubes, 14; and, finally, shell beads about 6000. 


Most of the beads were made from the conch shell and were of three 
types, involving differences in size and form. A few were fossil olivia shells 
of a species found only in Texas in a region several hundred miles to the 
southeast in the direction of the coast from which the abundant conch shell 
material of this site had to come. There were 22 fine, neatly drilled pearl 
beads in a necklace on a male skeleton in a single skeleton burial. About the 
arms and wrists, and below the knees of this skeleton were beads numbering 
about 2,500. They were in strings or bands or were sewn upon the clothing. 
One clay bead was found and one large pearl bead in another burial. One 
string of beads was composed of the fine seeds of the lithosperm. This type 
of bead was found numerously also in burials in the caves and rock shelters 
of the Edwards plateau, forty to seventy-five miles west of Waco. 

The gorgets were all of conch shell and several of them had very intri- 
cate and delicately carved designs. One has a profile Indian face carved in 
high relief, and done so well as to imply an attempt at portraiture. Most of 
the gorgets have figures of an equal-armed cross surrounded by a circle 
from which go out radiant lines. These features are often combined with 
other ornamental features in very complicated designs. One has the figure 
of a gorgeous strutting turkey cock (Pl. 25, fig. b), another has numerous 
human faces with head ornament and peculiarly shaped mouth highly sug- 
gestive of faces from various specimens of Maya art. 
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Post holes were found marking the sites of ancient earth lodges. Where 
these were completely traced out, they were all found to have only three 
walls; the fourth, usually to the south but in one case to the west, had been 
left off and the whole space used as a door. This must have been covered 
with skins in the winter. These holes were 23’’ to 3’’ in diameter, 9’’ to 23”’ 
deep and usually 9’’ to 13’’ apart. Occasionally they were as much as 24” 
apart. The lodges varied from 8’ by 10’ to 10’ by 12’ in size, and were fairly 
rectangular in form. The fire pit was in the middle and at different levels, 
indicating a building up of the mound site through long continued occupa- 
tion. Floors of these lodges were noted at depths of 24’’, 38’’, 64’ and 120’ 
below the top of a rounded prominence of this site, called by Mr. Jackson a 
domiciliary mound. 

There is so little difference in the archaeological materials throughout 
this large accumulation of village refuse as to indicate the same type of 
culture throughout. Ornamentation on shards is noticeably simpler and 
cruder at the bottom. 

There was enough evidence of death by violence in the multiple burials 
to suggest rather strongly sacrificial human killings. In burial number 7, 
two skulls were detached and buried at some distance from their torsos. In 
burial number 20, one skeleton was badly scattered and in burial number 12 
one head of the five had almost surely been laid open by an axe before 
burial. In nearly all, if not all, group burials the topmost skeleton was of a 
large man and was adorned with more beads and gorgets and accompanied 
with more and finer pottery than the others. 

The pottery at this place had less in common with pottery of the re- 
gion generally than that of any other place. The forms and ornamental 
designs were so different from those further east as to imply a rather sharply 
differentiated culture. This supposition is also borne out by the heavy 
emphasis on shell beads, group burials, gorgets, and shell ornaments for the 
hair, the infrequency of arrowheads in burials and the total absence of the 
small triangular points. The flint chipping here was much cruder than that 
further east. 

Group burials contained skeletons of men, women, and children and 
have the appearance of being family groups, and all of the skeletons of most 
groups seem to have been buried at the same time. This fact is suggestive 
of death from a plague which carried off whole families; or, as suggested 
above, of human sacrifices. 

The number three figures heavily in the form and ornamentation of pot- 
tery at the Sanders farm. One very beautiful compound bottle of blood-red 
color, found with the big man of burial number 12 (PI. 24, fig. 6), had three 
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compartments brought together in a common neck and mouth. The bottoms 
were separated and supported by earthen bars or braces. The symmetry of 
this niece is perfect. 

Two very fine large bowls of the size and general form of the large por- 
celain hand bowls formerly common in our hotels and homes were found in 
burial number 9 (PI. 26, fig. a2). These have perfect symmetry, were polished 
on the outside and were thick and strong. They are among the choicest 
specimens of the potter’s art that we have found. 

The pure kitchen deposits were as much as four and a half feet deep and 
were most concentrated in a lower portion of the terrace edge between the 
two low mounds where the house foundations were found. Numerous burials 
were found in the more eastern of these mounds. 

Ashes were often associated with burials at the Sanders place; indeed, 
burials could often be located in the fields by the discoloration of the red 
soil from this cause. As there is no evidence of charred bones, these ashes 
are hard to explain. They were often at the bottom of the graves in a layer 
from one to two inches thick. There is not enough evidence of hardening in 
the clay banks of the graves to indicate that extensive fires were kept up in 
the graves before burial long enough to produce so much ashes. It would 
seem that the ashes were either placed in the graves cold or that fires had 
been kept burning for a long time just above the bodies in shallow burials. 

One case of cremation was discovered, but that was at the R. L. Jaggers 
farm in Franklin county, about seventy-five miles southeast of the Sanders 
farm. This cremation burial was of human bones that had been nearly com- 
pletely destroyed by fire and then placed in a small heap about twelve 
inches across near the middle of a normal grave. Pottery and stone artifacts 
were placed about the pile of charred bones as in regular burials. 

One burial at the J. M. Riley farm was of a normal skeleton prone on the 
back and with a heap of bone charcoal at a distance of some fifteen inches 
from the right knee. The bones in this instance were too nearly destroyed 
for their character to be determined. 

The Sanders place may be the site of a large Shawnee village existing on 
the Red river to the west of the Caddo settlements in historical times. This 
village represented a*wave of wandering Shawnee accepted as allies by the 
Caddo, who placed them west of their own settlements as a buffer against 
Comanche raids. Many features of this site affiliate it very closely with 
southern Ohio, such as the great abundance of shell beads, the shell gorgets, 
the pearl beads, the extensive use of conch shell, and the presence of copper.’ 


1 Returns from the field work of the present summer, 1932, and comparisons with materials 
from sites to the East have forced the writer to the conclusion that the East Texas field is 
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We found a conspicuous number of hoes made of the scapula of the bison 
at the Sanders place. Some of these were in burials and seemed to have 
served in digging graves, but most of them were in the kitchen deposits. 
They give pronounced evidence of extensive and intensive agriculture at 
this place. Hoes in the other sites were generally of other materials, such 
as stone and mussel shells. 

Special features of various smaller sites must be mentioned to round out 
this account and give it its logical implications. 

In several of the smaller sites we found a species of olla or jar that was 
important. They were always relatively large, from one and half to two gal- 
lons in content and of perfect symmetry, the body being almost perfectly 
spherical, with low neck and a mouth large enough to admit the hand. They 
were invariably of very strong materials and this fact together with their 
spherical form prevented them from being crushed by the weight of the in- 
cumbent earth, as was the case in probably 75 per cent of the other forms of 
pottery. They were often beautifully ornamented in both appliqué and in- 
cised designs and had always been given great care and attention in the 
making. They had probably served as containers for seeds and fats, but 
doubtless served at times as water jars. Two elongated egg-shaped speci- 
mens from the Sanders place, with a capacity of about 1} gallons each, had 
no necks, and holes near the rim implied that heavy thongs or straps had 
been attached. They were probably for carrying water long distances. 

The ornamental designs on pottery throughout the region as a whole 
were done in so many ways, involved so many themes and elements, and 
were applied so variously to different portions of the surface as to require a 
large book to describe them adequately. One conspicuous feature as com- 
pared with the farther Southwest, Peru and the southern portions of North 
America, is the total absence of designs done in paint, which was used only 
to cover the whole surface in the form of a slip or to fill incised lines and 
make them stand out. There is only a single exception to this statement in 
all of our two thousand specimens, a bottle of notably beautiful design, 
from the T. M. Sanders place, which has faint figures in a dark red paint on 
a slip of lighter red. 


more highly unified than he supposed when he wrote the above article. We are finding common 
unifying elements between the Sanders site on Red river and sites further east; also many 
elements that are common to the East Texas field and the Muskhogean area to the east of the 
Mississippi. The Shawnee village site mentioned above was probably 40 miles east of the 
Sanders place. The Sanders site is now highly suggestive of Natchez influence; especially are 
the multiple burials with their implications of human sacrifices indicative of such influence. 
(See Swanton, The Natchez, BAE—B 43.) 
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Incised lines made either before or after firing constitute the commonest 
form of decoration. When made after firing they were hard to control, and 
the results are often crude. Carving doubtless developed from incision. It 
brought out designs in relief and was always done on pottery already burnt. 
This technique was frequently exemplified on the Sulphur river and proba- 
bly the most beautiful ornamentation on Texas pottery is to be found in 
designs done in this way. This method produced the “Caddo carved pot- 
tery,” which may have been Caddo or not; that is yet to be determined. 

Incision was usually done with some sharp pointed instrument, probably 
a flint sliver set in the end of a stick, but lines of nail marks occur, and some- 
times the surface of the soft clay was pitted with the end of a sharp stick. 

Raised effects constitute the third method of putting designs on pottery 
and were made by applying rolls of soft clay to the surface of the unburnt 
vessels, or round pellets of soft clay to form rounded nodes, put on in lines 
or over the whole surface. Raised lines were often treated by cutting, goug- 
ing, or otherwise reshaping the top line or middle of the roll. Raised straight 
lines sometimes cover a whole pot, laid on in vertical position, or they may 
be used to cut the surface into segments. Sometimes they were interrupted 
with nodes. Raised lines were also placed on pottery in all forms of compli- 
cated curved designs. Some very striking and beautiful effects were ob- 
tained in this way. 

Designs are very numerous and widely varied. Scrolls in many forms 
are found. Sometimes the curved ends take on the form of sharp angles. 
Sometimes the scrolls are single, sometimes compounded and interwoven; 
sometimes they are in incised lines, sometimes in relief. Spiral lines are 
often employed in single, double, treble, and sometimes even quadruple 
spirals. Often a spiral line will pass as a base line from one figure to another. 
Often opposed or balanced hooks or spirals are found. In one case fine 
parallel curved lines are used to make a complicated design very suggestive 
of a conventionalized human face. Frequently the lines are so exactly 
parallel as to suggest strongly that some comb-like device was used at 
least for laying out the design. 

Often designs were so accurately placed, proportioned and worked out 
in the segments of a vessel as to force the conclusion that there had been 
very skillful preliminary sketching in charcoal or other erasable materials 
before carving, incision, or appliqué work began. 

In some sections designs were worked out in fours; i.e., the surface was 
cut into exact quadrants, sometimes by vertical nodal lines put on in fours, 
the margin scalloped to form four lobes or tips, etc. On many of these ves- 
sels a four-armed cross inclosed in a circle forms the heart of some large 
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spiral design which fills a quadrant. In one case a tubular cross, the ends of 
which opened on the surface on each of the four sides, thus cutting the bot- 
tle into two “stories,” is placed in the middle of an elaborately decorated 
bottle (Pl. 24, fig. a). Sometimes pots are decorated in twos; at the 
Sanders place nearly all decoration on pottery was in threes, but the gorgets 
were done in fours. Sporadic cases of other numbers are found, but they are 
inconspicuous. 

To the scroll, spiral, cross, circle and angle or broken straight line as 
the commoner elements of designs, we may add triangles, sometimes com- 
bined into complicated geometrical figures, striated and stippled patches, 
sun discs, concentric circles, arrowpoints, ears (conventionalized), ear-like 
tips on margins, tubular ears on the side of the vessel paralleling the rim, 
scalloped and notched edges, and mammary-like and nipple-like protuber- 
ances, all of which are found occasionally. Some of these, as the concentric 
circles, are found frequently in certain areas. Beautifully done arrowpoint 
designs are incised, or rather carved, into the surface of one fine bowl. 

Birds, flowers, leaves, insects and animal figures in surface designs are 
wholly absent, except for one vaguely bird-like figure on a bottle and a 
single vine-like design on a bowl. 

Effigies of animals are found in miniature. Two animal effigies on plat- 
forms going out from the rim of bowls constitute handles, opposed in each 
case by a curiously notched vertically placed handle on the opposite side 
from the effigy. One of these figures is that of a dog, the other probably that 
of a squirrel. Both are rather crude in finish but both have good life-like 
poses. These came from sites near Frankston, Anderson county. All effigy 
bowls have three heavy, roughly incised parallel lines just below the mar- 
gin. 

One rather good figure of a baby on a cradle board constitutes a smooth- 
ing or polishing tool, used doubtless in making pottery. It came from the 
Red river. 

Tempering was done in many ways. Ground shell, ground shard, coarse 
sharp sand, and ground-up charcoal and lignite were all used. At some sites 
pottery was tempered only in one way, elsewhere various methods were 
used. Coarse particles of shell and of charcoal were sometimes employed for 
the sake of the appearance on the surface. At one place near Frankston, 
Anderson county, the pottery was all made from a clay bank containing a 
particularly fine white clay in which was a thin stratum of lignite which had 
sometimes been used in tempering. At this place there was so much shard 
as to suggest a factory. 

Much of the pottery is of poor clay, indicating that some of the potters 
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took what happened to be at hand instead of seeking widely for the best. 
The red clays so prevalent in this region invariably contain iron, a source of 
weakness. When very abundant it was often carried away in solution after 
the burial of the pots, which reduced the remainder of the material to a con- 
dition little better than dirt. This was rather frequent on the Red river, 
hence pottery there was sometimes so frail that a spade might cut through 
it without the workman’s noticing it until he had thrown it on the dump. 
Such pottery when got out whole had to be treated for strenghtening be- 
fore removal from the earth. 

Vessels with wide open tops and sitting upright were usually cracked by 
the weight of the earth above and more often than not were thus broken in- 
to small fragments. Frequently before final collapse one margin along a 
crack would be pressed far out of the line of general contour of the original 
vessel, and this distortion frequently caused serious trouble in reconstruc- 
tion in the laboratory. We finally learned to force them back into the 
original form, after completely assembling all pieces except for a gaping 
crack whose edges would not fit together: we placed strong rubber bands 
around the outside in slowly increased numbers and used thrusts against the 
inner margin to hold it in place while the distorted outside margin was 
brought back into place. We were thus able to undo nature’s distortive ef- 
fects reversing the direction of the pressure while giving the pottery time 
to reset under the pull of the rubber bands. 

One very odd situation was encountered on the A. C. Sanders farm, two 
and a half miles east of Frankston, Anderson county. On being trenched, a 
low, circular mound about seven feet in height above the surface of the sur- 
rounding field and one hundred feet across was found to consist of about 
eighteen inches of sandy loam soil on the surface, probably accumulated 
wind drift, three and a half feet of pure ashes, and two feet of native soil, 
probably the original soil, at the bottom. This vast accumulation of ashes 
was so free from bones, charcoal and other kitchen refuse as to force the con- 
clusion that the ashes had been gathered or accumulated there simply as 
ashes and that they must have some very special significance. Father Morfi, 
a Spanish missionary located for a good many years at the Spanish Mission 
at Nacogdoches, describes a practice of the Assanai tribes that may explain 
this ash heap. According to his Memorias,’ these tribes kept a sacred fire of 
logs perpetually burning in the “‘fire temple,” the largest earth lodge of a 
village; the pure ashes of this fire were piled in a sharply conical mound near 
the temple and kept free from contaminating elements; and the heads of 


2 MS. of Fred Chebot’s translation, soon to be published. 
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slain enemies captured in battle were buried in this sacred mound. The 
writer found a mound about 8 feet high by 16 feet across at the base in a 
farmyard three miles east of Old Boston, Bowie county, that corresponds 
exactly to Morfi’s description. The landowner did not permit excavation, 
but a pit sunk into the top to serve as a hothouse enabled one to see its 
interior. The Frankston ash mound contains many times the ashes of the 
Old Boston mound, and they had been scattered over the earth in a low flat 
mound utterly at variance with Morfi’s account. We hope later to com- 
pletely excavate this ash mound in order to solve the riddle. 

Large mounds of various form and size are found in many parts of East 
Texas, and the University of Texas has permission to explore several of 
them. Some of these had been trenched by amateurs or removed for build- 
ings or roadways and have been found to contain skeletons and pottery. 
Lack of adequate funds has prevented us from attempting to explore any 
of the larger ones as yet, but we hope to attempt some of the more promis- 
ing soon. 

Nowhere in East Texas have we found stratified remains that give any 
clue of succeeding culture periods. There are discernible differences in the 
artifacts coming from the older burials as compared with later ones, but 
on the whole there is remarkable homogeneity in the culture revealed. Much 
of the most beautiful pottery comes from the old graves, as does also much 
of the finest stone chipping. The two finest blades found, each a beautiful 
symmetrical double-pointed piece about fourteen inches long, came from a 
burial with only the barest traces of bones left. Everywhere were unmistak- 
able evidences of the bow and arrow. The highly prevalent small points of 
the old graves could have been nothing but arrowpoints. 

In Central Texas, on the other hand, the deep and old burnt rock 
kitchen-middens contain much positive evidence of stratification. Only the 
upper eighteen inches or so of middens seven feet deep contain the un- 
mistakable small arrowpoints. Below that depth all projectile points are so 
heavy and have tangs so broad as to make it quite improbable that they 
were ever used with the bow. Doubtless the atlatl stage will yet be dis- 
covered in East Texas, but it will be hard to isolate because the spear every- 
where continued to be used after the coming of the bow. 

The upper level of the Central Texas middens has so many features in 
common with those of the East Texas burials described above as to make it 
fairly certain that the last culture of Central Texas came from the forested 
regions of the East. The tiny arrowpoints of this upper level are associated 
with the very few and only specimens of shard that are found in Central 
Texas, also with the rare specimens of polished stone and mullers in such 
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numbers as to imply highly accentuated agriculture. In Central Texas the 
East Texas arts were modified to harmonize with the type of life forced by 
the geography of the former region. Pottery making was given up or never 
attempted and the settled village life moved in the direction of a nomad 
hunter culture. 

The relations of the archaeological remains of East Texas to the histor- 
ical tribes will become clearer with the discovery of (1) more materials 
carrying evidence of white contacts; and (2) with the publication of the 
ethnological data of the early Texas tribes now locked up in old Spanish 
records. 

We hope at the University of Texas to play an honorable part not only 
in gathering, preserving and interpreting the rich archaeological materials 
of our vast pivotal state, but in filling out the great ethnological lacuna for 
which the name of Texas now so notoriously stands. What we need to ac- 
complish these two great tasks is money. That we need badly if we are to 
work fast enough to outstrip the destruction now going on in both fields, 
but particularly in the archaeological. The prevalent depression has set 
tenant farmers, commercial pot hunters, and even unemployed geologists 
from the closed-down oil fields to digging into and destroying.our precious 
records of the past. This is going on in a way and to an extent that is heart- 
breaking to any bona fide archaeologist. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AustTINn, TEXAS 
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NORTHERN SAHAPTIN KINSHIP TERMS _ By MELVILLE JACOBS 


N THE course of linguistic and text recording in several northern Sahap- 

tin dialects, from 1926 to 1930, a considerable portion of the kinship 
terminology of the northern Sahaptin tribes was obtained. In future field re- 
searches additional terms will be found with ease, but it is not inadvisable 
to render available at this time the fairly full set of terms and forms ob- 
tainable from our notes. Except where other provenience is indicated, the 
material is originally from the upper Cowlitz river (ta’ipnapam band) Sa- 
haptin of western Washington. It was recorded (1927) after securing some 
familiarity with the relatives or names of the relatives of the ta’ipnapam 
interpreter, Sam N. Eyley, and was elicited largely by asking him how he 
or a certain relative of his, known to me, called some other person, also 
known to me; only a few terms were given as translations of English terms. 
The adjacent Klikitat (xwa’txwaipam) terminology is almost identical. 
There seem to be very few variant roots employed from dialect to dialect 
in western or central Washington Sahaptin. In 1930, using the original list 
of ta’ipnapam terms, and a direct translation method, some variant roots 
and terms were recorded in the Palus (palu’’s) band dialect of south- 
eastern Washington; these are noted below in each case; they are probably 
valid for at least the Wallawalla (walu’la) band as well. The next steps in 
field recording are to secure full lists of terms for the several Palus, Walla- 
walla, Umatilla, and Warmsprings bands, and to relate the terms to the 
tribal cultures in which they are employed. 

In A Sketch of Northern Sahaptin Grammar (UW-PA 4) discussion is 
given of personal pronoun prefixes and suffixes found with the terms. The 
following affixes are the principal ones used; others that appear buried and 
non-functional are discussed in the grammatical sketch. 

na-, first person singular possessive, occurring always with suffixed -as, 
and used when the subject of the term is an older and perhaps more or less 
respected person. 

in-, first person singular possessive, used when the subject of the term is 
a younger person, or an in-law, husband, wife, or friend. 

a- (and irregularly, a- and i-), second person singular possessive, used 
like na- above for older persons. 

im-, second person singular possessive, used like in- above for younger 
persons, or in-laws, husband, wife or friend. 

p- (and irregularly, po-, pa-, pi-), third person singular prefix, some- 
what fossilized. 

-a (and irregularly, -a and -i), vocative. 
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All recorded terms follow. 


1. pci’p, father; apwa’ipcit, the deceased father; natu’tas, my father; 
atu’D, your father; tu’ta!, father! tu’’ta, to’ta! (Palus), father! tuta’”!, 
dear dear father! (in affection or when wailing). 

2. ptca’, mother; na’i’las, my . . . ;! apwa’ina’i’tas, my deceased moth- 


er;i’l, your... ;i’ta!, mother! ita’ !, dear dear mother! 

3. i’ct, son; i’‘nmict, my... ; imi’ct, your... ; ictapmi’, of or be- 
longing to his son; i’ctapa, to his son; ta’ta!, son! 

4. pa’B, daughter; i’npaB, ‘my... ; i’mpaB, your... ; i/nkwatoan, 
my daughter (spoken by a female); a’ca!, daughter! 

5. pa’D, elder sister or elder female cousin; nana’nas, my... ; ana’c, 
your... ;na’na!, elder sister! nana’”!, dear elder sister! 

6. piya’B, elder brother or elder male cousin; naya’yas, my .. . ; ya’c, 
yaca’B, your... ; ya’ya!, vocative. 

7. asxa’p, male’s younger brother or younger male cousin; i’nkaks, 
my... aku’ks, your... ; na’ka!, vocative; na’’ka (same, yelled). 

8. asi’p, female’s younger sister or younger female cousin; i’naks, my 

.; yu’ks, your... ni’ya!, vocative; niya’’!,...! (same, with em- 


phasis or endearment, or when wailing). 
9. a’ts, male’s younger sister or younger female cousin; i’ntsats, my 


. ; tsni’ts, your... ; na’tca!, vocative. 

10. pa’tct, female’s younger brother or younger male cousin; i’npats, 
my ...;pa’ts, your... ; na’pa!, vocative; lapa’”! (same, wailing, endear- 
ment). 


11. ti’la, male’s daughter’s child; mother’s father; nati’las, my moth- 
er’s father; i’ntila, my daughter’s child (male speaking); ati’l, your moth- 
er’s father; apwa’i’atil, your deceased mother’s father; tu’tilam, your grand- 
father; i’mtila, your daughter’s child (male spoken to); i’msila, same, 
used in a ta’ipnapam myth; nasi‘‘las (Palus), my mother’s mother’s 
brother; ti’la! daughter’s child! mother’s father! 

12. a’la, father’s mother; pta’x, female’s son’s child; na’a’las, my fa- 
ther’s mother; i’n’ala, my son’s daughter; i’nptax, my son’s son; a’l, your 
father’s mother; i’mptax, your son’s child (spoken to a female) ; a’la!, father’s 
mother! son’s child! 

13. pu’ca, father’s father; paxana’c, male’s son’s child; napu’sas, my 
father’s father; napu’cac (Palus), my father’s father; i’npaxanac, my son’s 
child (male speaking); apu’’c, your father’s father; i‘’mpaxanac, your son’s 


1 Dots stand for the kinship term, whose translation is not repeated; only the appropriate 
possessive personal pronoun is supplied in translation. 
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child (male spoken to); pu’ca!, father’s father! pu’sa!, son’s child! (male 
calling). 

14. ka’la, mother’s mother; pxa’x, female’s daughter’s child; naka’t- 
as, my mother’s mother; i’nkala, my daughter’s child (female speaking) ; 
aka’t, aka’l, your mother’s mother; i’mpxax, your daughter’s child, ka’ta! 
daughter’s child! mother’s mother! 


15. pi’mox, father’s brother; namoa’xas, my ...; o9moa’x, your... ; 
mo’xa!, vocative; ma’xa (same, Palus). 
16. paxa’x, mother’s sister; naxa’xas, my ...; axa’x, your... ; xa’- 


xa!, vocative. 
17. nasi’ ‘las (Palus), my mother’s mother’s brother; si'’la! (Palus), 
sister’s daughter’s son!; mother’s mother’s brother!; sister’s daughter! 


18. pici’c, father’s sister; nasi’sas, my... ; aci’c, your... ; ci’ca!, 
vocative. 

19. nati’ ‘las (Palus), my father’s half sister, my aunt. 

20. pi’tax, mother’s brother; naka’kas, my... ; nata’xas (Palus), my 

. ; oka’k, your... ; ka’ ka!, vocative; ta’ xa (same, Palus). 

21. pi’taxp, male’s sister’s child; i’npitaxp, my ... (male speaking); 
i‘mpitaxp, your . . . (male spoken to); pi’ti!, vocative (male calling). 

22. paxiya’x, male’s brother’s child, male’s wife’s child by a former hus- 
band (male’s step-child) ; i‘npaxiyax, my . . . (male speaking) ; i’mpaxiyax, 
your... ; pa’ya!, vocative. 

23. pu’’t, female’s brother’s daughter; i’npu'pD, my ... ; i’mpu’D, 
your... ; pa’wai!, vocative. 

24. pa’mt, female’s brother’s son; i‘npamt, my ... ; i‘mpamt, your 


. pe’mta!, vocative. 

25. psi’ts, female’s sister’s daughter; i’npsits, my .. . ; i’mpsits, your 
... 3 pi’si!, vocative. 

26. i’tak, female’s sister’s son; i‘nmitak, my... ; i‘mitak, your. . 
i’ti!, vocative. 


27. ma’ma! (Palus), sister’s son! 
28. pnu’k, male’s sister-in-law, female’s brother-in-law; and the same, 


vocative; i’‘npnuk, my... ;i’mpnuk, your... 

29. miyu’, male’s brother-in-law, i‘nmawit’al, my ... , f’nskai (Kli- 
kitat), my... ;i’mawit’al, your .. . ; awit’a’t!, vocative. 

30. a’tc, female’s sister-in-law, i’nmatc, my .. . ; i‘matc, your... ; 
a’tc!, vocative. 

31. pca’c, father-in-law; male’s son-in-law; i’npcac, my . . . ; i’mpcac, 
your... ; pcea’c!, vocative. 
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32. pna’tc, female’s parent-in-law; daughter-in-law; i’npnatc, my 
i’mpnatc, your . . . ; pna’tc!, vocative. 

33. cawa’x, female’s son-in-law; male’s mother-in-law, i‘ncowax, my 

. ; i’mcowax, your... ; cawa’x!, vocative. 

34. pi’wunac, pi’nuwac, distant cousin, distant relation. 

35. awi’D, in-law of opposite sex after decease of kin intermediary; 
inmawi’D, my ... ; imawi’D, your... 

36. awi’tas, male’s brother’s or uncle’s or cousin’s wife; the same, voc- 
ative. 

37. k’u’ti, “your honor,” “master,” “‘boss’”’ (spoken to a deceased 
child); apwa’i’ink’uli, my deceased child. 

38. t’to’ks, friend, sister (female to female). 

39. xa’i, friend, brother (male to male). 

40. a’m, husband; i’‘nmam, my... ;i’mam, your... 


41. a’cam, wife; i’nmacam, my... ; ima’cam, your... 


The probable root forms of the above terms are as follows. 

(p)cit, father; p may be third person prefix. 

tut, tot, father. 

(p)tca, mother; p, another likely third person prefix. 

it, mother. 

ict, son; t may be secondary; compare ac, daughter. 

tat, son; compare tut, father. 

pop, daughter; initial p may be integral, not third person prefix. 

ac, daughter; compare ict, son. 

kwtan, daughter of a female. 

pat, at, elder sister or elder female cousin; p is also possibly not third 
person prefix. 

na, elder sister or elder female cousin. 

ya, elder brother or elder male cousin. 

sxap, younger brother or younger male cousin; p may be secondary, 
leaving hypothetically basic sx. 

kaks, kuks, ka, k, younger brother or younger male cousin; compare the 
younger female siblings below, for possible cognates: aks and uks; ka or k 
may be primary, ks secondary. 

sip, younger sister or younger female cousin; as in sxap, p may be second- 
ary. 

aks, uks, younger sister or younger female cousin; ks may be basic; com- 
pare kuks and kaks above. 
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(n)i(ya), younger sister or younger female cousin; possibly n is first per- 
son; the root form is obscure. 

(a)ts, younger sister or younger female cousin; see tca and tct; ts seems 
basic in ats, tsnits, natca, patct, and pats. 

(na)tca, younger sister or younger female cousin; the shift, ts to tc, is 
very likely an ancient augmentative-diminutive nuance; n or na is another 
first person element now buried. 

(pa)tct, (pa)ts, younger brother or younger male cousin; see above, no- 
tca; pa or p is third person; final t is probably secondary. 

(na)p, younger brother or younger male cousin; note the buried n or na, 
first person. 

til, man’s daughter’s child; mother’s father. 

sil, same, in ta’ipnapam myth; a cognate of til; in Palus, mother’s 
mother’s brother, sister’s daughter’s son, sister’s daughter. 

al, father’s mother. 

(p)tax, woman’s son’s child; p is probably third person. 

puc, pus, father’s father, man’s son’s child; puc is used for the grand- 
parent, pus for the grandchild. 

(p9)xnac, man’s son’s child; p or pa is third person. 

kat, kat, mother’s mother, woman’s daughter’s child. 

(p)xax, woman’s daughter’s child; p is third person. 

max, father’s brother. 

X9x, xax, mother’s sister. 

cic, sis, father’s sister. 

tit (Palus), father’s half sister or aunt. 

kak, mother’s brother. 

tox, tx, mother’s brother; see pit p. 

mom (Palus), sister’s son. 

(pi)tx(p), man’s sister’s child; initial pi or p may be third person; final 
p is possibly secondary. 

pit, t, man’s sister’s child; possibly a cognate of pitxp. 

(pa) xiyax, man’s brother’s child; pa or p seems third person. 

pay(a), man’s brother’s child; perhaps a cognate of paxiyax; the root 
is obscure. 

(p)u't, woman’s brother’s daughter; p may be third person, or t second- 
ary. 

pa’wai, woman’s brother’s daughter; seemingly a cognate of pu't; the 
root is obscure; awa may be the original form of u’. 

(po)mt, woman’s brother’s son; p or pa may be third person. 
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(p)sits, si, s, woman’s sister’s daughter; p seems third person; compare 
pcit above; ts may be secondary; the basic form may bes. 

it(k), woman’s sister’s son. 

(p)nuk, man’s sister-in-law, woman’s brother-in-law; p may be third 
person. 

skai’ (Klikitat), man’s brother-in-law. 

miyu, man’s brother-in-law. 

awit’(at), man’s brother-in-law; probably awit’, ’at being secondary; 
awi’t, in-law of opposite sex after decease of kin intermediary; awit(as), 
male’s brother’s or uncle’s or cousin’s wife; awit is again primary. 

atc, woman’s sister-in-law; possibly historically related to ts forms for 
younger sibling, above. 

(p)cac, man’s father-in-law or son-in-law; p seems third person. 

(p)natc, tc, woman’s parent-in-law or daughter-in-law; p seems third 
person; tc may be primary—compare with atc and ts above. 

cawax, woman’s son-in-law, man’s mother-in-law. 

am, husband. 

a’cam, wife; c may be a feminine element; other Sahaptin languages, 
especially Molale, should be compared for cognate female gender c; am 
may then be the root form. 

(pi’)wunac, (pi’)nuwac, distant relation, cousin; pi or p may be third 
person. 

xa’i, friend, brother, male to male. 

t’to’ks, friend, sister, female to female. 

k’uli, deceased child; master, honored one. 
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A RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN 
YUMAN AND PUEBLO SONGS By FRANCES DENSMORE 


N IMPORTANT phase of any study is finding the norm of the ma- 

terial under observation. When this has been done, the variants can 

be described and put into groups which it is feasible to compare. We may 

even form hypotheses concerning the group differences and try to explain 
them. 

By recording about 2,000 Indian songs and analyzing them according to 
a uniform system the writer has tried to find the norm of Indian singing. 
The amount of material is so large and the Indians have so long been in con- 
tact with the white race that any characteristic occurring in a majority of 
the songs under analysis may be somewhat removed from a primitive ex- 
pression. Before considering a rhythmic phase of what appears to be the 
norm in available Indian songs we will, therefore, consider two phases of 
song that are particularly primitive. Only a limited amount of this class of 
material can be obtained at the present time. The more primitive of these 
phases is the melodic narrative, or ‘‘rudimentary song,”’ studied among the 
northern Ute and found in some other tribes. A story is toldin along melody 
which suggests improvisation and has no rhythmic divisions. There is, how- 
ever, a melodic and rhythmic idea which is carried forward, as the songs re- 
flect the characteristics of the animals mentioned in the story.! Extended 
records of this class of material were transcribed. Another primitive form 
consists of a short melody interpolated in a spoken narrative. Such songs 
were recorded among Algonquian tribes as well as in southern Arizona and 
on the Northwest Coast. In Arizona they were sung four times, but among 
the primitive northwestern tribes the songs were sung only once, breaking 
the monotony of a long narrative by introducing a different rhythm. These 
songs were small in compass and, generally speaking, they lacked melodic 
interest. With the change of custom these songs, in many tribes, have be- 
come detached from the narrative and are used in a casual manner. Thus 
we find the songs of ancient legends sung for the amusement of children 
while the legend is briefly summarized or entirely forgotten. The inner mean- 
ing of the story is gone, and the little melody is adrift in a world that smiles 
at its simplicity. 

Returning to our search for the norm of Indian songs, we note a phase of 
their rhythm. A cumulative analysis of 1,553 Indian songs shows that 64 
percent contain a rhythmic unit. The songs analyzed singly and not yet in- 
cluded in the cumulative analysis contain the same characteristic. It ap- 


1 Frances Densmore, Northern Ute Music, BAE-B 75: 200-204, 1922. 
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pears, therefore, that a rhythmic pattern is part of the norm of these In- 
dian songs. If the pattern is short, it is designated as a rhythmic unit, and 
if long, it is called a rhythmic period, these terms being intended simply to 
assist the observation of the melody. As a simple parallel in our own music 
we may cite the structure of “‘America.’’ In this melody, according to the 
terminology used by the writer, the rhythmic unit would be the little 
phrase occurring first with the words “‘’tis of thee,’’ and the rhythmic period 
would be the first line and others with the same meter, the intervening 
lines being regarded as connective. 

The material collected by the writer is chiefly from the following areas 
and tribes: 


Northern woodland Chippewa, Menominee 
Plains Sioux, Mandan, Hidatsa, Pawnee, Win- 
nebago 
High plateau Northern Ute 
Desert Papago, Yuma, Cocopa, Yaqui 
Northwest coast (at Neah bay, Wash- Makah, Quileute, Clayoquot 
ington) 
Pueblo Acoma, Isleta, Cochiti 


British Columbian (at Chilliwack, B.C.) Tsimshian, Nootka, and other tribes 
Also the Seminole of southern Florida and the Tule (San Blas) Indians of Panama. 


The Pueblo songs were obtained from members of these tribes tempo- 
rarily in a low altitude and the Tule songs were recorded in Washington, 
D.C. 

A large majority of these songs contain a short rhythmic unit. Many 
forms of rhythmic structure occur in the songs of each tribe, but a sharp 
line of demarcation occurs between the San Blas, Yuman, and Pueblo songs 
on the one hand, as against the songs of Papago, Yaqui, and all other re- 
corded tribes. This difference overshadows other differences which would 
enter into a detailed analysis of the two groups, such as the pause of indefi- 
nite length which occurs between the periods of certain Yuman and Yaqui 
songs, or the change of pitch gradually higher or lower, which occurs in 
many Pueblo records. The writer may be permitted to say this large dif- 
ference came as a surprise during the progress of transcribing and an- 
alyzing songs, and that no explanation is advanced. The observation is pre- 
sented as it developed in the course of work. 

Prior to the recording of Yuman songs (1922) the rhythmic periods in 
recorded songs of all tribes were of approximately the same length, and it 
is safe to state that a majority of songs had a definite rhythmic form. The 
simplest of these forms were the following: 
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1. Four periods with the same rhythm (Bul. 53, no. 28; Bul. 61, no. 138; 
Bul. 75, no. 42). 


2. Four periods with the same rhythm and an extension at the close (Bul. 75, 
no. 32; Bul. 80, no. 20). 

3. Four periods, the first two and last two having the same rhythm (Bul. 75, 
no. 21; Bul. 90, no. 98). 

4. Four periods with a change of rhythm in the third (Bul. 53, no. 39). 

5. Five periods of equal length, with or without an extension at the close (Bul. 
53, nos. 38 and 147; Bul. 80, no. 24). 

6. A form with rhythmic completeness (not consisting of periods) which may 
or may not contain a rhythmic unit (Bul. 90, no. 109). 


A form consisting of three short periods occurs occasionally and has been 
noted in songs associated with supernatural aid or beliefs connected with 
spirits (Bul. 53, no. 32). 

These simple forms are frequently modified by the introduction of 
tones between the rhythmic periods or the use of phrases without definite 
rhythm. In many cases the note-values depend upon the number of syl- 
lables in the words of the song. There are many songs with rhythmic units 
but no large rhythms, either of periods or of the song itself. We are dealing 
with a large mass of primitive material, and it is impossible to make state- 
ments that include every song, but the outstanding facts are that the songs 
recorded before the Yuman were characterized by rhythmic units, and, 
when divisible into periods, these sections of the song were of approximately 
the same length. 

On transcribing the Yuman songs the writer found them to consist of 
two or more distinct periods of very uneven length. In the songs previously 
studied the periods were generally about four to seven or eight measures 
long but it was found that the Yuman songs contained periods of about 50 
measures. Moreover, the Indians were able to describe the form of the songs 
saying “near the end there is a short part that goes up higher.”’ For example, 
in one Yuma song the first period contains 58 measures and the second 29 
measures, followed by a return of the first period. In another the first period 
contains 20, the second 19, and the third 12 measures, followed by a return 
of the second and then the first period. In another the first and second 
periods contained 12 and the third period contained only six measures. 
Rhythmic units occur frequently throughout Yuma and Cocopa songs and 
their designation by a bracket was retained, the periods being marked with 
the letters A, B, C, and D, according to their number. Many Yuman songs 
are shorter than the foregoing but this is the typical form. 

The presence of a group of Tule (“‘white’”’”) Indians in Washington af- 
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forded opportunity for a study of their music, nine songs being recorded. 
These have a compass of only three or four tones and are not thematic in 
character, though one song contains recurrent phrases. The “‘swing”’ of the 
rhythm is long and the transcriptions were extended, one containing about 
200 measures. The words were improvised along accustomed lines and the 
melody was likewise varied by the singer, though certain characteristics 
were retained in every performance of a song. The Tule songs were without 
the definite form of the Yuma in which “the part near the end goes up 
higher,”’ but in their long, swinging sequences of tone there is a resem- 
blance to the Yuma songs that were used in treating the sick. Both the San 
Blas and the Yuma were distinctly different from songs formerly recorded, 
except as the San Blas songs bore a resemblance to the ‘“‘rudimentary songs’”’ 
of the Ute Indians. 

The following verses are illustrative of the contrasting rhythms already 
described. They are not translations of Indian songs, neither are they in the 
exact rhythms of Indian songs, but they are similar in style. 


Rhythmic forms which characterize songs of Plains, Woodland, 
and certain other tribes 
1. Four periods of equal length with an extension at the end: 
A light in the midnight sky, 
The moon in Pueblo land, 
I watch the stars in their path 
And the shadows that cross the silent mesa trail. 
2. Four periods with a change of rhythm in the third period: 
A light in the midnight sky, 
The moon in Pueblo land, 
And shining like snow in a northern clime 
The waste of the desert sand. 
3. Five periods of equal length: 
A light in the midnight sky, 
The moon in Pueblo land, 
I wait for the red in the east 
And watch the patient stars 
As I tread the desert sand. 
4. Rhythmic unity in the song as a whole: 
The moonlight rests upon the desert sand and turns its yellow into glistening 
white like snow. 


Rhythmic form characterizing Yuman and Pueblo (Acoma, Isleta, and Cochiti) songs, 


with recurring periods, the order of recurrence not being arbitrary 


(1) The light on the mesa is clear and white, and the sand is shining like the 
snow in that strange country.of which we have heard, 
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(2) The moon is rising above the pueblo. 

(3) High in the sky a star! 

(2) The moon is shining over the village, 

(2) The moon is shining above the village, 

(1) The light on the mesa is clear and white, and the sand shines like the northern 
snow, 

(2) While the moon rises over the pueblo. 


The following is a portion of the translation of a wedding song, recorded 
by a member of the Tule (San Blas) tribe. The translation follows the 
words of the interpreter as closely as possible and the result was approved 
by the Indians. In the translation are the long, flowing rhythms that char- 
acterize the songs, although the exact meter of the music is not found in the 
words. 

Now we will have the wedding feast. 

The morning sun is halfway up the sky, 

Come! It is time for the wedding. 

The chief musician and his assistant are in their places, 

Four men trot across the room and blow smoke on the two musicians, 
Smoke from a great cigar of our tobacco, rolled one leaf upon another, 
Protecting those who will play the flute and rattle on your wedding day.” 


After the foregoing paper was in type the writer recorded 200 songs among the 
Seminole Indians of Florida, finding examples of the form which was first noted 
among the Yuma. While the Seminole songs were being recorded a song of the 
Yuman pattern was noticed and the writer asked about the song. In reply the singer 
said it was “a song with a different place in the middle.” Questioned further he said 
the song had three parts and that the first and third could be of any length while 
“the second part is short and always sung alike.’”’ This showed the Yuman pattern 
clearly, but the singer was not given to understand the importance of his informa- 
tion. On further questioning he said the Seminole have many such songs and that 
he could sing those or the shorter melodies as desired. They did not appear to belong 
to any particular class of songs, but he was singing only the old melodies. Numerous 
songs of this type were recorded and have been transcribed. The statement that 
the first and third sections (or periods) can be of any length refers to a “working 
over” of the phrases, with repetitions, changes in the order of the phrases and slight 
changes in note values, as well as the insertion of phrases having a different but 
unimportant rhythm. These occurred among 75 songs recorded by Panther (known 
as Josie Billie), a leader of the Big Cypress Swamp band of Seminole living in the 
Everglades. Billie Stuart, a member of the Cow Creek band of Seminole living near 
Lake Okeechobee recorded 117 Seminole songs, but this form was not observed 
during the recording. Neither is it found among the songs thus far transcribed. It 


2 Frances Densmore, Music of the Tule Indians of Panama, SI-MC 77: 23, 24, 1926. 
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occurred, however, in one of eight songs recorded by Billie Stuart and attributed by 
him to Indians whom he called “‘Caloosa’’ and also “mountain men.” He said these 
people had a village near a Seminole village and each tribe visited the other, join- 
ing the dances and learning songs, but later they fought and the Seminole severely 
defeated the other tribe, so that they disappeared. 

This peculiar form may be seen by the following schedules of measures in 
Seminole songs.— 


Bird dance: Introduction 2 measures, period A, 9 measures; B 4 measures. 

Bird Dance song: Period A, 16 measures; B, 8 measures, followed by a repetition of A 
with slight changes, the song ending with period B unchanged. 

Hunting Dance song: Period A, 13 measures; B, 3 measures, followed by the last half of A. 

Hunting Dance song: Period A, 16 measures; B, 11 measures, followed by a repetition of 
period A. 


Corn Dance song, attributed to the Caloosa: Period A; 65 measures; B, 33 measures. 


None of the songs recorded by Seminole contained more than two periods, the third 
section being a recurrence of the first. 

A modified example of this form was recently found in a very old Winnebago 
song which was sung when a certain medicinal herb was dug. The schedule of this 
song is as follows: Period A, 12 measures; monotone connective phrase, 2 measures, 
period B, 5 measures, followed by a repetition of 9 measures of period A. The high 
pitch of period B and its change of rhythm identify the form, as well as the relative 
length of the periods. The lively character which appears in the second period of 
this form is represented by a faster tempo in the Winnebago song. On being asked 
whether Little Hill, the original owner of the song, ever travelled toward the south 
it was said that he “‘used to sing Iowa songs, from next to the Otoes.’’ Other songs 
attributed to Little Hill do not show this form. In order to ascertain its frequency 
among Winnebago songs the writer examined about 200 of her transcriptions of 
songs from this tribe and found 5 modified examples among 17 songs of the peyote 
ceremony. The first period was not as long, relatively, as in the form noted first in 
Yuman songs and a rhythmic unit was more prominent, but this period was followed 
by a repetition of one tone and a short rest, after which a second and much shorter 
phrase was introduced, having an entirely different and more lively rhythm and 
being, with one exception, higher in compass, either in single tones or in its pitch- 
level. While these songs are used ceremonially by the Winnebago their orig‘n is un- 
certain, as it was said that many peyote songs came from the Kiowa and Comanche. 
A resemblance to this form was found in two old Winnebago war songs, two songs 
concerning the recent war, one song of the Medicine Lodge, and one song used in 
treating the sick. 

Mention may also be made of a resemblance between some of the Seminole Bird 
Dance songs and one or two of the Cocopa Bird Dance songs, recorded by Cocopa 
who were Mexican subjects but lived within the borders of Arizona. This consists 
in a change of rhythm too subtle for description. The “Yuma form” was not found 
in recorded Cocopa songs though the Cocopa are constantly associated with the 
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Yuma in their ceremonies. Neither did it occur in more than 200 songs recorded 
among the Papago whose territory adjoins that of the Yuma on the east. 

From the writer’s observation it appears that the norm of Indian songs is to be 
found in their rhythm, not in their melodic progression. A rhythmic unit occurs in a 
majority of the Indian songs under systematic analysis and it appears, from the 
foregoing, that a characteristic rhythmic pattern occurs in the songs of certain 
tribes. It also appears that this pattern, in a modified form, may have travelled far 
among other tribes. It is possible that the rhythmic pattern of songs may afford 
evidence of former contact between tribes that are widely separated at the present 
time. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Ursprung der Menschheit. Uber den engeren Anschluss des Menschengeschlechts an 
die Menschenaffen. HANS WEINERT. (XII+380 pages, 122 figures in the text. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1932.) 

Weinert’s Menschen der Vorzeit (see American Anthropologist, 1931, XX XIII 
(3), 443-444) has been followed in the current year by a more elaborate and more 
consummate volume from the same author’s pen whose title appears at the head of 
this review. While the former book is a critical review of the paleolithic human 
fossils with perspectives into the ancestral and, on the other hand, more recent 
phases of Stone Age man, the present volume goes back broadly into the compara- 
tive anatomical and physico-anthropological fields, ending with chapters on Homo 
sapiens, fossil and recent. The volume is dedicated to the memory of Ernst Haeckel, 
whose personality still looms large in the domain of evolutional history. A more 
appropriate homage could hardly have been paid a savant of Haeckel’s stature than 
by this book, which as a summary of all the material data and those on phenomena 
in connection with the organic history of mankind, and above all as a critical 
representation of its chosen subject must be allotted a superior place in the by no 
means meager output of specific literature of the day. 

The discussion of the anthropoid system with the inclusion of the fossils as the 
great phyletic complex from which to draw conclusions, fills the first extensive 
chapters. The close relationship of man and his anthropomorphic associates is pro 
claimed anew, an important and logical assertion in the face of a number of modern 
heretic views to the contrary. The detachment of Hylobates and Orang-utan from 
the more concentrated gorilla-chimpanzee-man group of primate association is 
shown by a number of morphologic evidences. The close relationship of man to the 
two African forms as seen in the existence there of the frontal sinuses which the 
Asiatic forms lack, an observation of the author’s dating back to 1925, is only one 
of the many morphological proofs discussed. Other such proofs are recognized in 
the conditions of the interorbital breadth, os centrale, muscles, aortic arch, the lobes 
of the lungs, while the physiological serum diagnosis yields rather uniform results 
within the entire anthropomorphic group (pp. 178, 318, 323). The differentiations 
which occur in the gorilla-chimpanzee-man group culminating there in the well- 
known somatic and skeletal primate types in spite of their close relationship, are 
exhaustively treated in the fifth chapter. The critical review of the various stages of 
human emergence including the Sinanthropus recovery in its up-to-date entirety, 
the Eoanthropus problem and the Neandertal and Homo sapiens fossilis phases, 
leads to the discussion of the final splitting-up of mankind into the present racial 
array of types and to the renewed assertion of the unity of Homo sapiens stage. The 
possibility of a genetic relationship between the two representative morphological 
types of pleistocene man is not directly refuted (p. 261, et seq.; 284) while on the 
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other hand the development of chimpanzoid into Neandertaloid forms is stressed 
as an outstanding probability. 

Of particular interest and value is the last chapter in which human emergence, 
its locality, time, causes, phylogeny, receive a conclusive summing-up. 


America as to both of its continents, is to be eliminated with regard to human emergence 
(p. 333); man is the first catarrhine treading on American soil (p. 331). 


The discussion of Asia and Africa as human cradle lands brings on another concept, 
namely the mid- and eastern European possibility, if judged by the chimpanzoid 
fossils with their closer affinity to man as against the Asiatic ones with their closer 
relationship with the orang-utan. This morphological conjecture is again stressed 
on p. 360, when in a final statement the author asserts: 


There is today still one animal species which through the community of hereditary features _ 


connects with no other animal as it does with man. That is the African chimpanzee. 


Chimpanzee and gorilla as they emerge from the anthropoid groups are indeed 
recognized as a stem group with a direct human trend of development, so that the 
author proposes for them, with the inclusion of man, the term “Euanthropoids”’ 
or “Summoprimates” (pp. 125, 199, 360). Clearly conceived are also the inter- 
dependent human functions after the acquisition of the upright gait as they reveal 
themselves in such sequences as: brain—hand—mouth, and fire—hearth—speech, 
which although well-known logicalities, receive new and enlightening interpretation. 

A brief review naturally can give only a general presentation of the gist of a book. 
The profession will doubtless agree with the reviewer that we here have a work of 
the first order which will bring authentic information and uniformly sound critical 
interpretation. It contains a well-prepared table of contents as well as a satisfactory 
index, and is profusely illustrated. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 


Morphology of the African Bow-Weapon. Leo Frosentus. Translated from the 
German by BLANCHE LomMEL. (42 pp., 26 charts by Ritter von Wilm, 288 text 
illustrations by E. Mannsfeld with the assistance of A. Schulz, bibl. Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1932.) 


Forty years of interest, intensive study, and close observation have produced 
this meticulous monograph. Professor Frobenius has practised what he preaches: 


I believe that this treatise furnishes proof for the fact that accurate detailed investigation is 
much more valuable than theoretical arguments about the method to be used. The essential 
thing is to inquire thoroughly, seriously and accurately even into the seemingly unimportant 
minutiae, to weigh all potential qualities and to make use of all possible data. 


In line with this, the author devotes his preface to “The imperfection of this trea- 
tise,” but the treatise so far surpasses in quality the average study of similar type 
that one cannot but feel that the author is hypercritical of himself. 
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About forty double-columned quarto pages of fine type and containing 288 text 
figures are devoted to a discussion of the characteristics of African bows, arrows, and 
quivers and to their distribution. These pages are followed by 26 folded sheets of 
distribution maps. The maps all display drainage, which makes more intelligible the 
trait distributions. The cartography is excellent and will long remain an example 
worth following. Indeed, the whole monograph establishes a standard not likely te 
be surpassed. 


E. W. Girrorp 


Systematic Sociology. LEOPOLD von WreseE. Adapted and amplified by Howarp 
BECKER. (xxi, 772 pp. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932.) 


This work, a selective and amplified translation of the Beziehungslehre (1924) 
and the Gebildelehre (1929) of Leopold von Wiese presents the latter’s conception of 
sociology as a special social science dealing with interhuman relations. The author 
follows a trend in sociology which is dominant in Germany and only slightly less so 
in the United States, but the system he elaborates seems to the reviewer to eclipse, 
in completeness and logical consistency, those of his forerunners and contempo- 
raries. The work acquires importance, however, less for this reason directly than 
because it thereby succeeds in reducing to an absurdity the whole approach to 
sociology which it typifies and expounds. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, it remains purely speculative and de- 
ductive. Conceived and couched in conceptual abstractions, it never comes to grips 
with reality. The object-matter itself is a terminological abstraction—‘“‘the total 
positive and negative process of sociation” (p. 14). “‘Sociation” is conceptually 
analyzed into: (1) processes of ‘association’ and “‘dissociation”; (2) dynamic and 
static relations, i.e., processes and relationships or “‘action patterns’ and “action 
patterns’’; and (3) ““common-human” and “circumscribed”’ relations, i.e., those con- 
ceived to be, respectively, relatively uninfluenced and directly affected by the exist- 
ence of social groupings. The methodological starting-point of the system is an 
admittedly (p. 94) philosophical concept of the “‘self.’’ Mentally stripping the single 
human being of all his non-social traits, the author arrives at the concept of the 
“‘socius,’’ who “is simply the spatial locus of sociation’’ (p. 23) or ‘‘a condensation 
or nexus of countless processes of sociation” (p. 84). Denying the validity of the 
terms “individual” and “society,” he prefers to conceive of relationships of socii 
to one another as coalescing into “plurality patterns,’ which 


are only condensations, by-products of social processes or action patterns, and exist only as 
neuropsychic patterns within human beings (p. 78). 


The bulk of the work is divided into two parts: the systematics of action pat- 
terns and the systematics of plurality patterns. In the former it analyzes at length 
some twenty conceptual “‘processes”’: the ‘““common-human”’ processes of association 
and dissociation; the “circumscribed” processes of differentiation, integration, 
destruction, and construction; and their respective subsidiary processes. The second 
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part similarly classifies and analyzes plurality patterns: crowds, groups (e.g., dyads, 
triads, etc.), and “abstract collectivities” such as the church and state. 

Though susceptible to adverse comment on minor points, such as its preten- 
tiousness and its incredible tediousness, the book exposes itself and the school it so 
perfectly typifies to criticism on at least two major points. In the first place, it 
confines itself entirely to modern European-American culture, and even condemns 
the recourse to ethnological data by such writers as Spencer, Vierkandt, Thurn- 
wald, and Lévy-Bruhl as a “dangerous procedure” (p. 677). It should be self- 
evident that no genuine science of sociology can be constructed on data from a 
single culture area, any more than a science of biology could have been formulated 
from the study of homo sapiens alone. The Arunta and the Tlingit and the Hindu 
are as important to sociology as are the experimental rat and the fruit-fly to genetics. 
No universal generalization from a sociologist who neglects the rich and varied field 
of ethnography deserves the slightest consideration, and it is scarcely surprising 
to find our author, on his sole venture into the field of ethnology, uttering the follow- 
ing absurdity: 


. .. the preliterate is not even emotionally aware of any antagonism between individual and 
social. He lives naively in and with his kinship group, and usually feels himself so bound up 
with his group, so ‘organically’ a part of it, that a feeling of independent personality has little 
or no opportunity to develop (p. 497). 


An even more serious indictment of the book, as of others of its tribe, is its re- 
jection of, and patronizing attitude toward, the inductive method. It reveals no 
slightest trace of anything except unverified armchair speculation, to which, of 
course, it gives the politer names of “functional analysis” (p. 252) and “envisage- 
ment of essentials” (p. 471). Indeed, it practically closes the door to scientific in- 
vestigation with the statement: 


Social phenomena . . . usually cannot be verified directly by our senses (p. 677). 


In every science with which the reviewer is cognizant the worker builds upon the 
verified inductions of others, adding to them his own tested observations of the 
facts. Our author, however, with not more than five exceptions in 730 pages of text, 
cites no demographic studies, no historical sources, no facts at all unless we include 
superficial references to matters of common knowledge such as: “‘e.g., the Germanic 
migrations” (p. 322). He begs off with such statements as: 


although the inductive observations substantiating the statement cannot be introduced be- 
cause of space limitations, there is little doubt that . . . (p. 277). 


In lieu of facts, he guesses; he cites other speculative writers; he reasons by analogy, 
e.g., comparing human beings to molecules (p. 26), to infusoria (p. 49), to onions 
(p. 100), to musical instruments (p. 521), to switchboards (p. 522); or he constructs 
hypothetical cases, e.g.: 


A group of present-day men and women are shipwrecked on a previously uninhabited island. 
Let us suppose that . . . (p. 565). 
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In conclusion we can do no better than quote from p. 13: 


Unhappily enough, mere “thinking” about social affairs without any attempt at verification 
has held sway; genuine knowledge has thereby been hindered rather than helped. 


GEORGE PETER MuRDOCK 


Psycho-analysis of Primitive Cultural Types. GEzA ROneEtm. (The International 
Journal of Psycho-analysis. pp. 1-224, Vol. xm, January-April 1932). 


Investigations of human adults show that their behavior consists of patterns 
derived from processes of conditioning in early childhood. Furthermore, some of 
these patterns are of such a nature that they may be called character traits. The 
most important factors conditioning an infant’s behavior have been found to be the 
father and the mother. Thus there is interaction between the innate impulses of 
the child and the conscious and unconscious energies of the parents. In this way, the 
child is deprived of a series of satisfactions but the impulses remain and may, in 
later life, manifest themselves in ways which are by no means obvious. The human 
organism’s responses to a life-long conditioning process can be arranged in cate- 
gories and in open equilibrium equations. These responses can be demonstrated not 
only in conscious acts and attitudes, but also in dreams, and the rites and institu- 
tions of group life. The most comprehensive set of concepts dealing with these re- 
sponses and innate impulses has been named psycho-analysis. These concepts need 
not concern those who are primarily interested in the essential work of recording 
what can be seen and heard, but they do concern those who are interested in the 
meanings and derivations of individual and group behavior, myths, tales, and in- 
stitutions. Those who have investigated meanings unequipped with a knowledge of 
psycho-analysis have repeatedly become confused and have only extricated them- 
selves by the use of relatively superficial assumptions. Psycho-analysis is a fail 
accompli, although like other fields it is undergoing continuous modification. 

Dr. Roheim, in 1928-9, visited the Somali in Aden and Dzibouti; remnants of 
Luritja and “Aranda” tribes in Central Australia; the Melanesians of Normandy 
Island, and the North American Yuma Indians. 

This review covers a series of fragmentary sketches, the first of which outlines 
certain advantages and difficulties which attend the application of his method in the 
field. 

The next sketch is of unusual interest and contains his observations of a small 
group of Central Australian children at play with toys (a snake, monkey, goat, 
mirror, rubber water pistol, paper trumpet) which were new to them. With these 
toys the children re-enacted earlier experiences, elaborating them to fulfil their own 
wishes and demonstrating thereby their attitudes toward their parents. These chil- 
dren were relatively free from parental discipline and weaned themselves, when so 
inclined. Dr. Roheim found the children and adults did not possess certain types of 
anxiety, guilt, and need for punishment, which in white adults can be traced back to 
discipline patterns of weaning and sphincter deprivations. He found the children 
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limited to two games centering about coition and conception; and his observations 


subsequently called forth the following statement (p. 97): 


To make assurance doubly sure, I have seen the children of these western tribes enacting the 
whole process of coitus, conception and childbirth. There was certainly no sexual ignorance in 
their case. We must not forget that the whole doctrine is esoteric and cannot even be properly 
revealed before initiation, i.e. before they are officially acquainted with the existence of 
churungas. After initiation the majority really believe that something else is needed besides 
coitus to ensure conception—that is, repression has set in but not gone very far. 


In his search for the meaning of ceremonial actions, Dr. Roheim found again 
and again that the underlying myths were explicit. Thus (p. 96): 


But the old men know that the first churumga was Malpunga’s penis, and old Yirramba told 
me a legend in which the sacred cave (arknanaua) is actually the vagina. 


Dr. Roheim noticed that the children believed in cannibalistic demons and that 
these demons represented a phase of the parents, and obviously caused anxiety in 
the children. He did not, however, find it necessary to resort to free associations in 
order to demonstrate a justification for this anxiety because occasionally a child was 
in reality eaten by parents and brothers and sisters. 

In his chapter on “Sexual Life in Central Australia,” Dr. Roheim proceeds to 
outline the native standards of beauty; the methods of obtaining or marrying a wom- 
an; modus coeundi including antecedent behavior; hypothetical and actual kin- 
ship regulations of marriage; polygamy with episodes of cruelty and jealousy and 
the group’s reaction; certain anxieties in the male underlying his aggressive sexu- 
ality; the strong influence of the mother upon the child, which is discussed in rela- 
tion to the patriarchal structure of society; homosexuality and onanism as institu- 
tions, and beliefs concerning impregnation and conception. His information is sup- 
plemented by a psycho-analytical interpretation of five dreams, two phantasies and 
a folktale. Four of the dreams are what he calls typical conception dreams of the 
women. The child gets his totem from the locality where his mother first becomes 
aware of her pregnancy, and this event is usually accompanied by a dream where a 
man resembling the woman’s father appears and either chases her or somehow enters 
her. Whereupon, Dr. Roheim states (p. 45): 


If a man “chases” or “frightens” a woman in Central Australia, this can only mean one thing; 
that he wishes to have intercourse with her. The totem of an Aranda or a Luritja is determined 
by a thinly-veiled incest dream of his mother’s. How after this anthropologists will be able to 
go on denying that the Oedipus complex is the latent content of totemism, I should really 
like to know. 


This quotation is cited as one of Roheim’s typical overstatements of fact. We find 
(p. 53): 


For instance, the husband may be carrying his own churunga from Tmanda in his bag and the 
feather may get into the wife at Latirka. In this case the fofem would be determined by the 
Tmanda churunga, so that father and son would have the same totem. 
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Ard (p. 65): 


When a man returns home from a wamulu ceremony, my Luritja informants told me, he will 
have intercourse with his wife in the camp and the wamulu (down) will fly from his body into 
the woman. Thus a child is conceived, and the child’s totem is determined in this case not by 
locality but by the ceremony which preceded coitus. 

Here we have a conclusion stated in no uncertain terms and considerably modified 
on subsequent pages. This is a habit of Dr. Roheim’s. 

The chapter on ‘‘Central Australian Psychology” is an important illustration 
of “applied psycho-analysis.’’ Ethnological material is re-assembled and re-inter- 
preted with new emphasis by using the Freudian concept of Personality in reference 
to a hypothetical average Central Australian native. 

Firstly, this material, such as cannibalism, circumcision and subincision, gen- 
erosity, onanism, the myth of the a/knarintja woman, etc., is discussed in terms of 
patterns of behavior derived from three stages of development; the (nursing) oral 
interval; the succeeding anal interval, and the genital interval. In comparing these 
natives with whites, Dr. Roheim summarizes as follows (p. 94): 


The essential differences are to be found not in the id at all but in the ego. In character develop- 
ment the straight line, i.e. sublimation, is predominant, while reaction formation of the anal 
type is absent. Repression goes only skin deep, there is no latency period and the phallic 
organization survives into adult age. 


It would be difficult to find a more important ethnological statement than this, and 
it is because of such conclusions that Dr. Roheim’s results can no longer be brushed 
aside. 

Secondly, in this same chapter material is interpreted in terms of the id, ego and 
super-ego, which are described (p. 94) as “our inherited tendencies,” “environ- 
mental influences,” and “society as the representative of the parental imagos,”’ 
respectively. This is an inexcusably misleading statement because early environ- 
mental influences which survive as conditioned reflexes are classified, in orthodox 
Freudianism, under “super-ego.”” Dr. Roheim corrects himself to some extent (p. 
106) by subsequently saying: 

Our individuality is the result of an interaction between three autonomous factors, the id, 
the ego and the super-ego, that is, roughly our desires, reality and our moral inhibitions, 


where apparently reality is used in the restricted Freudian sense; namely, reality 
as perceived by a particular entity. Dr. Roheim’s discussion of the ego is confined 
to defence mechanisms whereby phallic demons, children’s anthropophagous de- 
mons of both sexes, etc. are described by the process of projection as in paranoia. 
In addition, he groups under “Narcissism” (p. 103) his information about an im- 
mortal protective double (mgantja) which remains in the ancestral cave with the 
churunga, and another double (kuruna) which follows “the real person”’ (rella 
ndurpa). He discusses “the iti-iti (unborn children),”’ one of which “having passed 
from the father into the mother” continues to grow, while the other does likewise in 
the ancestral cave. Thus, (p. 105) he states: 


| 
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... the real man under the care and protection of the hidden likeness—this is the correct 
description of what we mean by narcissism. 


In view of the extensive literature on Doppelganger and Freud’s recent paper con- 
cerning the narcissistic type, it is to be expected that Dr. Roheim will publish an 
adequate treatment of primitive narcissism. 

Dr. Roheim applies the super-ego concept to the customs associated with death. 
It is apparent that the son-in-law is called upon to act as if he were guilty of the 
death and is expected to punish himself with “self-inflicted wounds.” A scapegoat 
from another tribe, however, theoretically undergoes the full punishment of death 
at the hands of a revenge expedition from the tribe of the deceased. Such action is 
hastened by further guilt, for the son-in-law has intercourse with the wife of the 
deceased; a contact, which at other times, is strictly forbidden. Up to the present 
time, no concepts describe the unconscious motives underlying mourning customs 
as satisfactorily as do Freud’s. 

Dr. Roheim’s description of a ceremonial food distribution among the matri- 
archal Melanesians of Normandy Island is a step by step translation of a sequence 
of acts into their symbolic meanings. To do this, he relies upon his observations and 
upon interpretations of incantations and myths, which are sometimes explicit. 
These latter, however, are often drastically deleted, thus rendering the reader a 
helpless spectator of the author’s offerings. 

The sketch “‘Doketa”’ is the first published fragment of the psycho-analysis of 
a primitive in situ. As to the importance of such work, Dr. Roheim remarks (p. 151): 


But in order to understand a society thoroughly, we must study it in its individuals. 


Therefore, in this sketch, Roheim has studied phases of the local society as revealed 
by the customary Freudian interpretations of thirteen of Doketa’s dreams and a 
few associations. No description of Doketa’s personality is attempted, but the 
sketch is of permanent value where it demonstrates the advantages of this supple- 
mentary method of field work. 

Doketa is a local chief converted to Christianity, and Roheim successfully shows, 
among other things, that Doketa as a child came to fear certain aspects of his 
mother, and to dread “sorcery,” which his father practiced with distinction. 
Doketa (p. 173) 


is a peaceful Christian, but in the depths of his heart a great barau (sorcerer). . . . Christianity 
offers him the protection of a new father who sits beside his son, and a son who is identical with 
his father. . . . It is true that the old social organization could have given him exactly the same 
substitute formations. But in adopting the new religion, he was satisfying both aspects of his 
Oedipus complex. He was giving up aggressiveness, the barau art, and at the same time he was 
realizing his Oedipus wishes by supporting a religion that had set out to suppress the barau 
and the old order of things. By becoming a Christian, Doketa has found a temporary relief 
from his old anxieties. 


The chapter on the ‘‘Super-ego and Group-ideal”’ is an unsuccessful attempt to 
compare vague group-ideals of the Central Australians, the natives of Normandy 
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Island, and the North American Yuma Indians. Dr. Roheim’s introductory re- 
marks (p. 4) apply especially to these pages: 


I confess that my views are still in a fluid state and that it is really premature to publish results. 


The final chapter concerns Somali sexuality. Dr. Roheim concludes that a male’s 
sexual contact is sadistic and physical, in the narrowest sense of the word; and that 
the female is, therefore, unsatisfied. He attributes this and the frequent symptom of 
ejaculatio praecox in part to clitorectomy and infibulation. He adds, however, (p. 
212) that “‘the Somali have no individual obsessional neuroses ... ,”’ and (p. 220) 
Summing up, we may say that the peculiarly excitable, very quarrelsome and vain character 
of the Somali is, like the custom of infibulation, connected with a specific way of dealing with 
castration-anxiety. Part of it is dealt with by reaction-formation and manifests itself as mas- 
culine courage and exaggerated national pride. Part is repressed. 


[Castration-anxiety is, in itself, merely a reaction-formation to various deprivations, 
such as the early loss of love.] His concluding sentence is as follows (p. 221): 


We see, then, that the sexual practices of a people are indeed prototypical and that from their 
posture in coitus their whole psychic attitude may be inferred. 


Such broad generalizations should not be ridiculed, but on the other hand his in- 
formation is too meagre to support them and unfortunately too much of his material 
is anecdotal and thus reminiscent of nineteenth century ethnology. 

Dr. Roheim specifies that no unpsycho-analyzed person can adequately under- 
stand his work; nevertheless, to anyone who has some slight knowledge of Freudian 
terminology his pages will prove unusually stimulating, and in this respect this 
review by no means does him justice. 

Since these chapters of Dr. Roheim’s show the same defects as his previous 
works, the following criticisms are relevant. [t is unfortunate that ethnologists 
should come into contact with psycho-analysis via Roheim because his mental proc- 
esses inherently lack the directness and lucidity of an Abraham, a Sachs or an 
Alexander. Nor is he an experimental investigator. He has worked with certain 
formulas, modified from time to time by the developments in his field of psycho- 
analysis, and these he has applied to ethnological data, but so far as I know during 
the last fourteen years he has not contributed a single significant modification to the 
theory of psycho-analysis, even though his material teems with these possibilities. 
Although I have no first-hand knowledge of the peoples he describes, there are indi- 
cations in his paragraphs which convince me that he is a highly trained and ac- 
curate observer, but that when he comes to order his material he often unconsciously 
distorts it and misleads his readers. His presentation is undisciplined where he 
intentionally follows many leads into remote myths, tales, customs, ceremonies, 
etc., so that he soon becomes the victim of his expanded material. Added to this, 
there is frequently an astonishing proliferation of his own ideas, so that he again 
and again loses himself and his reader. I have used the word “ideas,”’ but Fliigel 
of the London Psycho-analytical Society more aptly defined many of them as “free 
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associations” in his 1928 review of Roheim’s Australian Totemism. In the present 
chapters, Dr. Roheim again introduces his preprimate rutting season and is re- 
peatedly and monotonously concerned (and very seriously) with events in the 
primal horde. Darwin in his Descent of Man was justifiably wary of his surmises 
about a primal horde; and be it remembered that the genius of Freud was quick to 
adopt, for his conjectures, the title of ‘“‘A Just-so Story.” 

WILLIAM MorGan 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Roentgenologic Studies of Egyptian and Peruvian Mummies. Roy L. Mooptr. (Field 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropology, Memoirs, Vol. III, Chicago, 1931.) 


Professor Moodie, by his numerous contributions to the subject, has inalterably 
linked his name with that of paleopathology. His recent publication, Roenigeno- 
logic Studies of Egyptian and Peruvian Mummies, represents the latest of a series of 
studies bearing upon that subject. Of the two kinds of material most generally 
available to students of the pathology of ancient biologic remains, skeletal parts and 
mummies, the latter form the scarcer part, but yet the portion potentially more 
fruitful for research. Investigation of the pathology of mummies may be prosecuted 
in the direct manner by gross and microscopic examination of water-infiltrated soft 
parts and of bones, or in the indirect manner by use of X-rays. In his book, the author 
has chosen to present the case for investigation by the indirect method. 

The chief reason for X-ray study of unopened mummy packs is that of the great 

value of intact mummies as museum objects. The curator in charge of a fine speci- 
men hesitates to permit destruction of such irreplaceable material. The author 
speaks for a wider use of the roentgenologic method of examination in such cases, 
through which information may be gained without damage to the specimen as an 
entity. That he is fully cognizant of the limitations of the roentgenologic method 
is demonstrated by his statement: 
In all mummy packs there are many obscuring features, such as the use of dense materials in 
embalming among the Egyptians, and the inclusion of objects of metal, ears of maize, pottery, 
beads, shells and other trinkets, and the presence of clumps of sand and small gravel in mummy 
packages from both Egypt and Peru. Slight surface lesions, osteoporosis, and in many cases 
trepannings, traumatic injuries, and even linear fractures pass unobserved in a Roentgen 
examination of unopened mummy packs, on account of the superimposition of materials 
denser than the involved areas through which the shadows are made. 


However, such limitations by no means vitiate the usefulness of the method. 
Concerning unopened mummy packs, the author is able to say: 
We learn that there is none of the bony manifestations of rickets to be seen among the mum- 
mies of twenty-nine children less than fourteen years of age, from pre-Columbian Peru. A 
trace of the disease was found among the ancient Egyptians. 
And again: 


It is impressive to note the high percentage of disease and injury among the fifty-three 
mummy packs studied. Among the pre-Columbian Peruvian mummies, the incidence of disease 
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and injury is 10.52 per cent. Among the Egyptian mummies studied the enormous figure of 
40 per cent is deduced as the incidence of disease and injury, based on fifteen mummies. . . . 
Undoubtedly a much lower percentage would result if we could base our count on a larger 
series of ancient mummies. 


The case for the use of X-rays in particularly precious mummies (e.g., royal 
mummies of Egypt) in which direct examination is impossible, is well put. In the 
instance of any fine specimen, there is always the possibility of much to be gained 
and nothing to be lost in the suggested procedure, especially if the X-ray pictures 
obtained approach in quality, and especially in wealth of detail, those taken by Miss 
Bolan and which serve as illustrations to the text. Information relating to age, par- 
ticularly in the mummies of younger persons, to sex, to physical anthropology, as 
well as to pathology, is available to those who can interpret. In the quality of the 
X-ray reproductions alone, aside from the interpretative value of the text, the au- 
thor has set an extremely high standard for those who are to follow. 

Each X-ray picture is accompanied by a statement as to source of material, age, 
sex, and a brief note on the pathology to be seen. A review of the history of roent- 
genologic study of mummies, with bibliography, is given. The text ends with a series 
of summaries on the various lesions and diseases which have been identified in 
mummies, some of which are illustrated in the plates. 

Professor Moodie’s book is a distinct contribution to the study of paleopa- 
thology. Besides the usefulness of the book itself for reference, it is pregnant with sug- 
gestions to students of man and his diseases. 

G. D. WILLIAMs 


NORTH AMERICA 


Social Life of the Navajo Indians. GLapys A. ReicHarp. (Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, vol. VII. 1928.) 


When we read in the introduction of this work (p. 1) that “the genealogical 
method . . . was most successful” of the various field methods tried, our interest is 
naturally aroused. To carry that method through in a population of 35—40,000 is not 
a small task. Then, too, the author tells us (p. 3) that, 


to answer the questions of interest, namely, clan as an institution, family, marriage, naming, 
property rights, etc., genealogies were secured which accounted for approximately 3500 in- 
dividuals. 


The genealogies which are taken chiefly from five or six districts on the reservation 
represent a very fine effort. There are seven genealogies from the Shiprock district, 
six from the Lukachukai, two from Tsehili, one from Chinlee, perhaps eight from 
Keam’s canyon, and three from the Ganado district. The author undoubtedly feels 
that even these genealogies are scarcely representative of the vast districts which 
she covered. The upper San Juan river country, Largo canyon, Huerfano moun- 
tains, then Pueblo Bonito to Toadlena and the entire east and south sides of the 
reservation, let alone the west, and part of the northwest side have remained un- 
touched. 
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The reviewer considers it unfortunate that this “intensive portion of the work” 
(p. 3) was not extended farther. While it may be true that the genealogical method 
made it apparent that thereby ‘‘only a one-sided view of Navajo social life could be 
obtained” a number of questions remain unanswered. The geographical method 


to discover the predominating clans—and the absent ones—their approximate number and 
their affiliations 


is certainly not as satisfactory as we expect the genealogical method to be. The 
reviewer is personally acquainted with most of the interpreters and informants 
whom the author has employed. He believes that a wonderful opportunity was pre- 
sented for checking up, by genealogies, on predominating clans, on absent clans, 
the strength and affiliation or groupings of clans. Chapter IV on the clan groups 
(pp. 36-50) shows so much diversity of opinion among native and foreign authori- 
ties, that a genealogical check alorie seems able to unravel clan affiliations. For the 
five districts considered, the tables of size and distribution (pp. 22-25) give us a 
fair concept of what could be accomplished. The distribution charts, however, on 
pages 26-27, give us a vague idea only of clans represented, nothing of their nu- 
merical strength, nor anything by which we could check up informants. Marriage 
preferences (p. 60), family and clan preferences (pp. 62-69), too, could have been 
greatly improved by tables, instead of by random examples, showing such pref- 
erences from facts presented by the genealogies. The “‘mass of material’ at her 
disposal should have been used to show “that certain clans tend to affiliate with 
certain others.” Since this is not done and the author seems to use this material as 
needed, it becomes extremely difficult at times to segregate facts based upon the 
genealogies from those based on other sources. 

The reviewer hesitates to subscribe, for instance, to a statement like this (p. 61): 


I feel that the Navajo are proud of Hopi descent—it seems to add a touch of aristocracy. 


Presumably, the author desires this restricted to the Tuba City area. Unfortu- 
nately there are no genealogies covering the districts of Canyoncito and Tuba City 
to check up on marriages with Pueblos. But Genealogies IX A, IX B, IX C, and X, 
which are taken from the Keam’s canyon area, do not seem to indicate much of a 
desire ‘“‘to add a touch of aristocracy” by Hopi alliances. Out of approximately 
600—700 individuals listed in these four genealogies the tx6tsdni (10), the ki- ya’4- ni 
(22), the txAtci-ni (20), txAbah4 (36), and other recognized Navaho clans are well 
represented. True, the seven or eight individuals whose genealogies are traced here 
do not sufficiently cover the vast area of the Keam’s canyon district. In age of 
settlement, however, this district antedates the Tuba City district, which was pur- 
chased by the U. S. Government from Mormon settlers less than thirty years ago. 
With the ramifications which the Keam’s geneaologies show, one could reasonably 
expect to find Hopi descendants. The reviewer is also aware that a number of 
ki-ya’4-ni (22) themselves hold that they are originally of Hopi descent. He has him- 
self held this view, but has found better foundation for the belief that this clan can 
be reckoned among the older Navaho clans. Finally, since genealogies from other 
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districts do not show a marked predominance of individuals of Hopi descent, the 
pride taken in this descent is probably localized. 

One can readily agree with the author that clan myths (p. 32) should have more 
attention. The reviewer would separate these entirely from the creation mytk and 
suggest a search for individuals in each clan who are preservers of the clan’s tradi- 
tional origin story. Since versions of the creation of the first four clans do not 
agree on their identity, and some informants go so far as to say nothing of the other 
existing clans, it seems quite likely that the custodians of clan lore may be able to 
assist us on this point. Now and then one may meet with a “totemistic flavor’ 
(p. 33) in this clan lore, as when a tx6axé-dli-ni (24) calls himself txéxditsédi 
baaitcinf, a child of water monster. In one version of x6j4-dji, the girl child of water 
monster, is claimed by the txAtci -ni (20). At any rate, clan myths could be sifted 
for a true grouping of the clans. 

On the other hand, the names of the clans themselves suggest a legendary origin 
(p. 40). New material obtained since the time of Dr. Washington Matthews, whom 
the author repeatedly cites, establishes the fact that White Shell Woman and 
Changing Woman (ib.) are identical. The first creation mentioned has reference to 
mythical beings like corn boy, corn girl, perfect kernelled corn and round corn, pol- 
len boy and cornbeetle girl, etc., which no well informed native will affiliate with 
clans. The creation mentioned as the second one by Dr. Matthews seems to be the 
only creation of Navaho people, as far as one can judge from present available ma- 
terial. The informant of the x6j6-dji, or blessing way, who gave the new account 
of which I speak, had little to say of additional peoples beyond the curt remark 
that the four clans would meet some relatives in the Navaho country. The fact, 
however, is that far more than four peoples (or clans) are found, and Dr. Matthews’ 
account must continue to be our best source of information on Navaho clan origins. 

That slavery was responsible (p. 15) for the increase of the tribe and its clans 
seems to be well enough established. And that the change in the attitude of older 
clans towards later acquisitions has been comparatively rapid could be well shown 
by the genealogies. The author shows (p. 24) sufficient data to indicate some 
strength of foreign clans such as the na -kai diné’é’ (25), Mexican clan; the kintitci -ni 
(15), Red House of San Juan Pueblo; the ma’idécgi -jni (33), Jemez clan; whereas 
the dibétijini - (34), San Felipe, and t’légi, Sia (40), seem weakly represented in the 
five districts. While there are members of the Jemez, Zuni, and Mexican clans, which 
entered the tribe at various times, the strength of these clans cannot be definitely 
established unless these groups are kept apart. The reviewer has heard the distinc- 
tion made for the “original” Jemez who are not slaves, then for the “priest-killer” 
Jemez, who entered as refugee slaves in 1680, and for real Jemez captives. Difficul- 
ties will be met in finding individuals ‘‘who confessedly”’ (p. 15) belong to “‘slave”’ 
branches. The relationship or grouping, found in genealogies, would probably give 
us a clue to such affiliations. A question of interest, too, would be the extent to which 
a foreign clan is restricted by marriage regulation. More genealogies would assist us 
considerably. 
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The author has evidently endeavored to include every phase of social life. The 
variety of subjects treated, and repeated references to the same subject in the four- 
teen chapters, let one sorely miss an index of subjects. The hogan is mentioned on 
page 7 and page 51. The reviewer suggests that at least two types of “‘winter” 
hogans are ceremonial, in the sense that a ceremony may be conducted in the coni- 
cal and in the round roof types only. The remark (p. 51) that 


in old days the attendant ceremony required a considerable outlay on the part of the builder 


seems to imply that the building or completion of the hogan required a dedicatory 
ceremony with considerable outlay. A ceremony may be conducted therein, but is 
not required for occupancy. The sprinkling of the poles of the cardinal points is 
optional, and may be done later and repeated at any ceremony. Not all ceremonies 
require a specially built hogan. 

Speaking of sandpaintings, on page 8 we find so-called 
“yeibitcai” blankets, that is, those imitating sand-paintings 
which, presumably, has reference to the sandpainting of the yeibitcai? On page 9 


The paintings. ... are made... during the progress of the religious ceremonies . . . 


should read ‘‘of some ceremonies,” as a number of important ceremonies do not 
feature sandpaintings. On page 10: 


The performance over the sand-painting has dramatic elements, birds fly and sing, snakes 
pull their heads in and out of a sacred house and wind their tails. 


This statement can hardly be extended to every “performance over a sand-paint- 
ing.’’ As a rule this “performance” is very simple and prayerful. A feature of one 
ceremony should not be generalized in this manner. A similar generalization may be 
found (p. 9) relative to song, dance, and myth which, 


considering their content may very possibly have been originated by men. 


A qualification would do no harm here. The same paragraph treating of “literary 
devices” leaves much to be desired. Personification, for instance, implies more than 
a literary device in Navaho ceremonialism. The dawn, skyblue, evening twilight, 
and darkness are personified and real humans. Clouds, thunder, sun and moon 
carriers, talking god and housegod, the soul forms of the sacred mountains, of the 
earth and sky are rather more than “poetic allusions” to natural phenomena. Much, 
too, could be said of the “holy number,” of gender, color, direction, both sunwise 
and sunward, etc., etc. The following statement on page 10 seems rather hasty: 


Stars have not been used much . . . probably because they are used for purposes of divination, 
and are therefore too sacred to use in secular or even ceremonial literature. 


Star-lore is well represented, constellations are punctured on gourd rattles, the big 
star ceremony with its paintings and prayersticks is well known, at times stars are 
consulted by diviners, and many references to stars are found in a number of songs 
of various ceremonies. 


— 
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The author has well emphasized the position of woman in the tribe. The state- 
ment on page 53 that 


as proof of her complete knowledge of a given rite she may learn the long mnemonic myth 


seems to imply that every rite is accompanied by a long mnemonic myth. The re- 
viewer has no knowledge of such myths. The 


kethawn encyclopedia . . . is given to each singer by his or her teacher 


(pp. 53 and 147), is true only if the pupil asks for this sample roll and then may 
construct it under supervision of his teacher. Frequently singers depend on memory 
only. The observations made on the power of prayersticks (p. 158) should be re- 
vised to read that the prayerstick belongs to the divinity to whom it is offered. The 
Navaho therefore does not “preserve them in his ceremonial bundle.” The ritual 
in so many instances determines the places of prayerstick deposits that it strikes a 
peculiar note to say 

it would be tempting the supernatural to leave it where that stored power could be destroyed. 


“Magic words” (p. 53) and “sacred names” (p. 91) seem to be identical, and we 
learn that “‘there are sacred names for sheep, horses and hard goods “which sacred 
names” are not the same in different families” (p. 91), and that women (p. 53) “may 
inherit magic words,” and “some unusual individuals possess the ‘sacred names’ of 
property.” 

“By ‘hard goods (mnlis)’”’ (properly nt’tiz) 
is meant cash, silver ornaments, precious stones, horse trappings and the like (p. 89). 
The author also explains “soft goods” as consisting 


of calico and materials, blankets, rugs, sheepskins, clothing, etc. (p. 89). 


In Navaho ritual terminology nt’tiz denotes chips of recognized jewels, white bead, 
turquoise, abalone or haliotis, jet, to which at times red-white stone, spiral and flat 
conchs are added. Silver or other metal ware, coin or trappings, although hard in 
themselves, are not ritually “hard goods,”’ but may be included in prayers for the 
increase of property. ‘‘Soft goods,’’ ritually, included only robes, skins, and sewed 
or woven Pueblo fabrics which now have been replaced by the calicoes put down as 
an offering to the singer. When prayer and song petition for an increase of “soft 
goods,” it is very probable that robes, bedding, and clothing are included in these 
petitions. All jewels are included in the general term nt’liz ’altxds’4i, mixed jewels, 
and all soft goods in the term yédi ’altxas’4i, mixed soft goods, which are their 
sacred names in the x6j4-dji or blessing way. The sacred names of sheep, cattle, and 
horses are of later introduction, in the opinion of some singers, and should therefore 
be rejected. Other singers, however, consider them legitimate and the late ’adilditi, 
stick-dice gambler, for instance, was credited with the knowledge of these names, 
and used to be employed “for the increase of livestock.’’ As such knowledge is 
guarded very closely the reviewer hesitates to accept even the suggestion that the 
sacred names of property “‘are not the same in different families.” 
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The Tribal Assembly described on pages 108-111, offers some interesting new 
material. In the light of additional material obtained after the publication of this 
book, it seems very probable that we are dealing with a “‘gesture dance,” called 
na-tcid, not matc’it, as the author spells it. This gesture dance, a “‘wide gesture 
dance,” and another gesture dance called na -txadidjadi seem to have been features 
of an extended war dance which usually closed with the ordinary girls’ dance. It 
is hoped that this material will be ready for publication at an early date. The 
author’s chapter on the war dance (pp. 112-133) condenses what had been published 
previously and adds new material, particularly on the “mud dance.”’ The reviewer 
feels that the text material of the “war dance” may offer a number of points at 
variance with some of the views expressed by the author in this and other sections 
of the book. 

Evidently the kinaldé’ ceremony (pp. 135-139) is part of the x6j6-djf, blessing 
rite. The ceremony of this rite is ordinarily a one-night affair and is called d6-’i-ya-j, 
no-sleep or vigil. It is perhaps on this account that an informant of the author had 
referred to “the man who leads the singing” as “‘doitgacda, he stays awake all night.” 
The sense is that he “conducted the no-sleep ceremony.” There is a better “‘legend- 
ary record of the nubility rite” in preparation than the one recorded on page 135. 
Other references to the ceremony are found on pages 145, 148, and perhaps else- 
where. 

The “‘scraps of medicine lore’’ (pp. 145-148) can hardly be considered more than 
scraps. If we single out the emetic (p. 146), it is because of the peculiar statement 
that 


an emetic must be taken by a singer of xoxtc’¢7i who must vomit four times before a ceremony. 


Presumably the xétcé6-dji, literally ‘evil condition side’”’ of several ceremonies, is 
meant, which is a phase of these ceremonies to dispel the influence of the ghosts or 
spirits of the dead. The emetic is featured on four days of several five-night cere- 
monies, and is usually part of their fire ceremony. The author mentions several of 
the ceremonies. Another distinction is made in some ceremonies, for instance, the 
diné bifltc’idji, Navaho wind way ceremony, between its x6j6-dji peaceful side, 
and its x6tc4-dji, evil or harmful side, the first being used when the patient has not 
been injured, the second when injury to the patient indicates that the wind people 
or associates are angry with him. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Navaho ceremonialism is a field quite apart from 
the social life of the tribe. One influences the other, no doubt. Ceremonialism in this 
tribe, however, is so intangible (cf. p. 90) at times that our present knowledge of it 
suggests extreme caution in accepting statements which must eventually be 
“‘scrapped.’”’ Much more caution is suggested in drawing conclusions from random 
statements which, if ascribed to a given ceremony, should be interpreted in their 
proper setting. Perhaps the reviewer is too exacting and cautious in this regard even 
with his own informants. His present researches in the field of Navaho ceremonial- 
ism, however, have taught him that caution is never misplaced here. 

The several chapters which treat social aspects of Navaho life are well presented, 


o 
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and much new material has been gathered, which is appreciated by all students of 


the American Indian. FATHER Berarp, O.F.M. 


Old Man Coyote (Crow). FRANK B. LINDERMAN. (254 pp. New York: John Day Co., 

1931.) 

The author’s American, a biography of the Crow chief Plenty-coups, has been 
reviewed in this journal (A.A., 34: 532, 1932). The present volume is a collection 
of tales, by no means all of which centre about the titular hero; and like its pred- 
ecessor it contains material of some utility to the ethnographer. 

Under his first caption, “The Bird Country,” Mr. Linderman offers two quite 
distinct stories told by one of his informants, Cold-wind. The one explains how Old 
Man Coyote made the body of the pin-tail grouse from the muscle of a bull, used 
hairy caterpillars for its toes, the claw of a wolf for a nose, etc., and then ordered 
the bird to dance in the spring-time (p. 21 f.). This has a closely similar counterpart 
in a section of an unpublished creation myth which I secured from Yellow-brow in 
1931. The other story (p. 22 ff.) is similar to one of my printed tales (Lowie, Myths 
and Traditions of the Crow Indians, AP A M N H, 25:158 ff., 1918): a young faster 
declines blessings offered by the meadow-lark and other birds until the Seven Cranes 
promise to take him to the bird country. A significant resemblance is the lifting of 
the sky by means of a pipe. 

The Dwarfs’ Ward (Lowie, op. cit., 165, 169) appears in fundamentally similar 
form (Linderman, 35 ff.). There is the loss of a child strapped to a travois; his adop- 
tion by benevolent Dwarfs; the localization in Pryor Canyon; the boy’s aiding the 
eagle in his feud with the dragon that devours his young, the monster being killed 
with hot rocks. The Dwarf’s command that passers-by should pile up stones and 
shoot arrows into the rock likewise recurs. On the other hand, the tale of the Two- 
faced People (52 ff.) with their slave Magpie Feather who overcome and kill one 
group of Indians after another in gambling until conquered by a boy hero aided 
by Old-Man Coyote is new to me. 

The Trickster tales are all true to type. As in previous Crow collections, Old- 
Man-Coyote is sometimes coupled with a real coyote or kit-fox (called One-Man by 
Mr. Linderman, Cirapé by my informants) who often gets the better of him,— 
stealing his roast ducks when he is caught by creaking trees (p. 81 ff.; cf. Lowie, 25), 
or the meat of buffalo killed in a race down a cliff (p. 91 ff., cf. Lowie, 19). The epi- 
sode of the hoodwinked birds is reported (p. 99; cf. Lowie, 33). A widespread motif 
I cannot find in my own cycle is the duped Old Man Coyote’s diving for his deceivers 
reflection (p. 105). ““One-Man”’ also fools Old-Man-Coyote by making away with 
one paunch after another when sent for water, on the plea that some being in the 
water always snatches-the vessel from him (p. 133). Old Man Coyote’s marriage to 
Whirlwind-woman and his escape with the aid of rodents is common to the two col- 
lections (p. 197; Lowie, 32). 

Two romantic stories (p. 139, p. 169) start with a haughty beauty who spurns 
all lovers, being bent on marrying a particular man. These tales correspond to my 
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Worms-in-his-face and Corn-Silk tales (Lowie, 119, 107). Mr. Linderman’s version 
of the former, like mine, introduces small animal helpers to aid the heroine, the 
magic flight, escape to a bowlder, and ultimate destruction of the wicked husband 
by a boy hero who keeps a mountain-lion and a bear for dogs. He and his seven 
brothers adopt the girl as their sister; they are attacked by on ogre woman, but the 
boy conquers her, and after a characteristic debate as to what they shall turn into 
(Linderman, 165; Lowie, 126) the brothers ascend to form the Dipper. In the other 
tale, the Buffalo-wife’s rival is Elk-woman instead of Corn-woman (as in my ver- 
sion), but the testing of the buffalo-cow’s husband, the race with her mother, and 
the winning of all buffalo by the hero are common to both variants. 

Mr. Linderman’s equivalent of Lodge-boy and Thrown-away—his rendering 
“‘Lodge-lining and Spring-boy”’ comes closer to the Crow names—is fairly orthodox 
in form (p. 110 ff.; cf. Lowie, 74 ff.). The same applies to his version of the Old- 
Woman’s Grandson myth (p. 208; Lowie, 52-74), the most popular of Crow hero 
stories. The porcupine decoy and the Sun’s taboo against shooting at meadow- 
larks and digging a many-stemmed big root parallel celestial episodes in my ver- 
sions. The determination of the unseen child’s sex by the old woman; the transfor- 
mation of her red corn into black-birds, her clandestine feeding of a dragon husband, 
are also significant resemblances. The boy’s exploits include overcoming of a bear, 
the pot-tilter, a sucking-monster, and the snakes. In the last-mentioned episode the 
snakes begin the story-telling contest,—one of the two alternatives represented in 
my six versions (three unprinted). Most interesting is the recording of the calf- 
foetus incident, which obviously is a very distinctive Crow-Hidatsa feature, though 
less elaborately found among the Arikara. Thereby hangs a rationalization which is 
thus given by the informant Plain-feather: 

Never does he [Morning-Star=Old Woman’s Grandson] show himself during certain moons; 


never until the Buffalo-calves are born on the plains does the Morning-star shine in the sky 
(p. 254). 


This is identical with the statement of one of my narrators (Lowie, 74). 

Mr. Linderman’s renderings are too free to assist in a study of style; but, as the 
foregoing comments indicate, his variants give the general reader a conception of 
Crow plots and help the specialist in ascertaining tribal norms and individual devia- 
tions from it. 

Rospert H. Lowrie 


Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean Language. Texts of the Kaibab Paiutes and Uintah 
Utes. Southern Paiute Dictionary. Epwarp Sapir, (Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 65, no’s 1, 2, and 3.) 730 pp. 1930-1931. 
At last, after many years, we have Sapir’s Shoshonean material at hand. It will 

naturally enough supersede previous papers on Shoshonean linguistics. And when 

we have more material as good in both quality and quantity as we have in this 
volume it will be possible to know exactly what the American stocks are. The only 
adverse criticism I can make is one of form. Had there been more references by page 
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and line to the texts, the usefulness of the book would have been greatly enhanced. 
It would also have spared any reviewer much labor in verifying statements. This, 
of course, is but a detail. Let us be grateful for the handsome volume presented. 


T. MICHELSON 


Dancing Gods: Indian Ceremonials of New Mexico and Arizona. ERNA FERGUSSON. 
($3.00. New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 


This is a book no student of the Southwest should miss. Erna Fergusson is no 
ethnologist, she is not even particularly interested in what may be back of these 
colorful dance pageants, but she has been about a great deal and what she has seen 
she has recorded well. Her descriptions include the eagle dance at Tesuque, the deer 
dance at San Felipe, the Pecos Bull at Jemez, the parrot and the corn dances at 
Santo Domingo, the Lehewe and the Shalako at Zuni, Powamu and Niman at Hopi, 
as well as an admirable antelope- and snake-dance description from first and second 
mesas, a Navaho mountain chant, and the Apache masked dance and girls’ adoles- 
cent ceremony. 

Several of these, and others that fill out her book, have not been described be- 
fore, and ethnologists must be grateful to the author for her vividness and accuracy. 
It is no easy matter to describe Southwest dances so that they remain identified in 
the reader’s memory, and Miss Fergusson has accomplished this without wholesale 
sacrifice of details that are ethnologically important. One need only compare the 
account in this volume of the Zuni muwaiye with Mrs. Stevenson’s. It is a good ex- 
ample of Miss Fergusson’s description: 


There appear the three virgins, lovely as great white chrysanthemums in their ceremonial 
garb. They move sideways into the plaza. The girls wear white ceremonial robes, draped to 
give the effect of a full skirt with ruffied peplums, and a blouse that leaves one brown shoulder 
bare. Their feet are in white moccasins with shiny black soles turned up at the toes in tiny 
triangles. Each girl wears all the turquoise she can carry, a solid mass from the chin to the 
waist, ears and arms and hands laden. Each is topped by a head-dress of shining black fur, 
under which her own hair hangs to the waist behind, to the lips in front. The headdress bears 
bunches of yellow and fluffy white feathers, but its special beauty is in a tall slim /ablita of rose 
and turquoise-blue which is cut into shapes of sun and moon and stars. They carry wands 
daintily feathered with white down, which enhance the beauty of the lovely floating movement 
in the second part of the dance. The youth is a white figure also, in kirtle and sash and full- 
sleeved shirt. His hair must be long, even if it requires the use of a wig. He carries a mili. 

The first movement is no more than a slight bending of the knees, a strained and difficult 
gesture, done in time to the chanting. This they do several times, the hand moving up and 
down; then, on a sudden change of the rhythm, they bend at the waist, bringing the wands 
down in a hard and insistent motion. The chanting is varied by one voice wailing the word. 
“muwaiye” which is the Zuni name for the dance. Suddenly the rhythm changes, the wailing 
voice ceases, and there seems to be hope in the music and a beautiful lightness in the dancing. 
Now the dancers fling their arms wide as they bend their knees, the right hand coming to the 
left shoulder as the left arm flies out in a free floating gesture, very graceful and very young. 
Then the right arm straightens and the left hand comes to the right shoulder. The knees still 
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bend rhythmically, but more easily, and the dancers move slowly the length of the space and 
back. Then the music changes to the original hopeless note, and the figures are repeated. 


Apart from the addition of hitherto undescribed dances, and the excellence of 
the descriptions, Dancing Gods is interesting to any Southwest student as a com- 
mentary on the scope and limitations of eye-witness study of Pueblo culture. It is 
as if some one described the mass with no idea that the bread and wine were focal 
points of the ceremony, or any idea of what they symbolized. The intricate convolu- 
tions of the priests, the ringing of bells, the rising and kneeling, would all be there, 
and would be a strikingly complicated art form, all the more intricate that the 
motivations for the acts were withheld from us. In Miss Fergusson’s Southwest 
descriptions, for example, no connection appears between the santu and the “doll 
dance” given in Zuni in her honor; and without the role that is played by the open- 
ing and “dancing” of the three sacred bundles of the associated societies the Lehewe 
ceremony is a series of miscellaneous performances. Shalako, too, without the func- 
tions and interrelations of the cults is a medley of fortuitous dancing and impersen- 
ations. As art forms, however, the dances do not necessarily suffer in such an ac- 
count. One may well read them with a quickened interest, forgetting all that they 
mean in the life and thought of the people, in this version that strips them to the 
record of the eye. 

Any statements in the book that are not eye-witness descriptions are to be dis- 
counted. Fireplaces are not pre-Columbian, “all pueblos” are not divided into 
Summer and Winter peoples, the Koyemshi are not thought of in Zuni as a “‘warning 
against all evil’ because they are mythologically the offspring of an incestuous mar- 
riage. It is easy, however, to set such statements aside, in the recognition of Miss 
Fergusson’s care in her descriptions of the spectacles she has seen and her apprecia- 
tion of them as art forms. 

RutH BENEDICT 


Eskimo. PETER FREUCHEN. Translated by A. PauL MAERKFR-BRANDEN and ELsa 

BRANDEN. ($3.00. New York: Horace Liveright.) 

Peter Freuchen went first to Greenland as meteorologist of a Danish expedition. 
He returned and lived as governor of a trading-post of Polar Eskimo for fourteen 
years, and he many times accompanied Rasmussen in journeys over large tracts of 
the inland country. He became Eskimo not in order that he might contribute to 
knowledge, but because he liked the life they led. He spoke Eskimo, and he married 
an Eskimo woman with whom he lived until she died. 

The story he has written of Eskimo life is of more importance to ethnologists 
than most anthropological monographs on primitive people. It clothes the frame- 
‘work of Eskimo culture with flesh and blood, and shows it operating in clearly de- 
fined and well-communicated situations, in which the motivations proper to Eskimo 
culture become intelligible. Most of the aspects of Eskimo life find a place some- 
where in the story: hunting, whaling, and slushing with a dog sled; intimate domes- 
ticities, and the handling of children; relations of husband and wife, abductions, and 
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conflicts between families; relations with the whites, and the incompatibility of 
standards; the death of the aged in the self-chosen isolation of the sealed snowhouse. 
Many of these situations are described to better advantage than in even an excellent 
monograph, and those especially that have to do with human relations can be used 
to supplement more formal anthropological descriptions. 

Ethnologically the interest centers upon the picture of the Nietzschean super- 
man which Freuchen has drawn as characteristic of Eskimo culture. It is obvious 
that in his tale Freuc hen has written not merely a saga of the Eskimo, but the saga 
of himself. The violence, the contempt of weakness or pity, the forthright appropri- 
ation of what one desires, these are clearly congenial to his temperament, and Eski- 
mo life has given him an opportunity to write of them with strong un-Christian 
enthusiasm. This gives to the book much of its swing and movement, and makes 
Freuchen a fortunate Eskimo chronicler; it does not prove that his picture of the 
Eskimo character is distorted. At all events, the distortion, if there be such, is 
possible to the same degree in any monograph that goes beyond the record of mate- 
rial culture and the kinship terminology; the possibility does not arise because the 
record is in novelistic form but because it deals seriously, as many monographs do 
not, with human relations. 

Eskimo practically omits shamanism and the supernatural. It is the saga of 
Mala, the strong hunter, irom his clumsy confused early manhood when, already 
the father of sons, he feels shame at every encounter outside the family group. Would 
he never have asserted his strength if his wife had not been killed? A man cannot 
live without a wife to keep the clothes in order and prepare the meals, and there are 
in an Eskimo camp no excess women to choose among. In order to get himself a 
wife, he killed openly first her husband, later the two brothers of the dead man, and 
later still the husband with whom she lived while Mala was held in detention by the 
whites. ‘‘It was either he or they. Life is like that.’’ The long delay in final retribu- 
tion while both enemies work shoulder to shoulder at the fishing or move carelessly 
about the camp, the sudden stroke, the contempt for outcries, the terrible blood lust 
that comes upon the slayer after his victim is dead, all these are more convincingly 
depicted in the story of Mala than would be possible in any less novelistic account. 

It is interesting too that even the strong conventionalized contempt in which 
women and their opinions and preferences are held does not operate to make of 
them an abashed and inferior sex. The abducted wife who annoys her new husband 
by her wailing goes right on wailing week after week. She beards her lion in every 
way that custom leaves open to her. She taunts him on every subject he has nearest 
to his heart. She fights him with her fists with no thought on his side of pity or of 
cowering on hers. And this is not a picture of one outstanding woman, it is a com- 
posite of several wives, none of them singled out as exceptional. 

Eskimo is the best evidence so far given that novels of primitive people can be 
of ethnological importance. Freuchen has the story-teller’s gift, and a delight in 
the life he is depicting; beyond this, his story carries conviction of the fundamental 
authenticity of his portrayal of Eskimo character. 
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The Temple of the Warriors. Earnt H. Morris. (251 pp. 70 ills. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931.) 


Mr. Morris has presented in this book a straightforward and very readable ac- 
count of 


the adventure of exploring and restoring a masterpiece of native American architecture in the 
ruined Maya city of Chichen Itz4, Yucatan. 


The center of interest is always the great temple, but a judicious choice of incidents 
of daily life during the four field seasons in the springs of 1925 to 1928, creates a 
vivid picture of the circumstances under which this archaeological work was done. 

The story is divided into nineteen chapters, with titles which invite the reader, 
such as “III. A Crimson Altar and Twins of Stone,” ““X. We delve beneath a Mas- 
sive Wall,” and “XVII. Angelino sees it through.” The second chapter, “Sons of 
Priests and Kings” is devoted to an outline of the known history of the Maya civil- 
ization, by means of which the reader is enabled to place the story in its proper 
archaeo-historical setting. The climax of the book is the finding of the turquoise 
mosaic plaque. A sense of humor and a sympathetic understanding lends character 
to the easy flowing style of writing. Once, when a huge hopper had been built for 
loading the dump trucks, it was necessary for the Indian workmen to wheel loaded 
barrows up the inclined plank leading to the top of the bin. The crew, protesting, 
averred that no one could run a wheel-barrow of earth up the incline to the hopper without 
breaking his neck before he arrived. 

A brief interval of the palaver cost Gustav his temper. “Are you men or old women?” he 
asked. A wheelbarrow he heaped with stones, trundled it up the incline, and dumped the 
contents with a resounding clatter into the bin. ‘“Tigre,” a barrel-chested scion of the bandit 
clan of Tun, stepped forward. “‘I am as good a man as the Norwego,” he declared, as he heaped 
another barrow to overflowing. Up the plank he went without a false step or movement. The 
emptied wheelbarrow he balanced on his head, then did a sort of cake walk down the descend- 
ing incline. 

Gustav had plucked the proper cord. Not one of the crew was willing to be outdone. Even 
old Sabas Lopez, with one eye gone and the other gray with cataract, begged to be allowed to 
prove himself when I ordered him to work with a shovel and leave his wheelbarrow to someone 
else. Within an hour the gang was adjusted to the new regime, and working splendidly. Like a 
procession of leaf-cutting ants in the neighboring bush, moved the men with the wheelbarrows. 


The book is frankly written for the general public, and yet no attempt is made to 
gloss over the hardships or to minimize the difficulties which beset the conscientious 
archaeologist. The intimate conversational style permits the mixing of anecdote, 
scientific information, and conjecture in a way which causes no confusion. It is a 
human historical document which records the actions “behind the scenes” that 
made possible one of the great achievements of American archaeology, recorded in 
a two-volume scientific publication by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
bearing the same title as that used for this book. 

Seventy illustrations and an index supplement the text. 


Cart E. GuTHEe 
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Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark Relating to the Aboriginal History of the 
Susquehanna. Edited by Lovis—E WELLES Murray. ($2.50 cloth, $2.00 paper. 
Wilkes-barre: Society for Pennsylvania Archeology, I, 1931.) 

The puzzling identity of a strange tribe of Indians found in possession of the 
Susquehanna valley by the first whites is the motivating theme of this volume. With 
all the zeal of a deputy from Scotland Yard, the author follows the devious trail of 
the evidence—through rare early journals, old maps, state archives, and up and 
down the winding course of the Susquehanna. A peculiar fortified mound on the 
New York-Pennsylvania border, known locally as Spanish Hill, is the first focus of 
inquiry. Obscure citations in Champlain’s narrative of 1632, along with certain 
astounding excerpts from Captain John Smith’s True Travels, serve to complicate 
the enigma. 

After a quest extended into many quarters and an assiduous sifting and weighing 
of the evidence, the identity of Champlain’s fighting Carantouans, of the Andastes 
of the Jesuit Relations, and the giant Sasquesahanoughs of Captain Smith is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the reader. Out of the welter of surmise and fact, the 
picture emerges of a remarkable aboriginal race of warrior-huntsmen. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, under joint pressure from white colonists 
and imperialistic Iroquois, this people had vanished from the map. They are known 
to the archaeologist today only by the rare portrait pottery, carved tobacco pipes 
and other artifacts retrieved from burial plots and villages at various points along 
the Susquehanna. Recent recovery of vestiges of their culture near the Safe Harbor 
dam attests the timeliness of an advance into this neglected sector of our aboriginal 
history. 

Student and tourist alike will find much of interest in the volume. The settle- 
ment of Swedes along the Delaware in Queen Christina’s time, and the long bound- 
ary dispute between Penn and Baltimore—the latter hinging on the site of an early 
Susquehannock fort—are among the varied topics touched on in the evidence. The 
monograph is illustrated with nine early maps of Indian settlements, annotated by 
the author, three original surveys, and a modern map of the watershed of the Sus- 
quehanna. There is an index, a bibliography, and an appendix of Indian names pre- 
pared by a descendant of the Mohican Indians. Jessre WELLES Murray 
OCEANIA 


The Journal of Thomas Williams, Missionary in Fiji 1840-1853. 2 vols. G. C. 
HENDERSON. (606 pp., 46 maps and ills. 42 s. Sydney: Angus and Robertson 
Ltd., 1931.) 


To Professor Henderson belongs the credit of bringing forth from its resting 
place in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, a manuscript hitherto available only to 
students at the library. ‘““The Journal of Thomas Williams, Missionary in Fiji, 
1840-1853,” is anthropologically a welcome work, presenting, as it does, much of 
the source material upon which Williams and Calvert’s “Fiji and the Fijians” was 
based. This is interspersed, of course, in an account of missionary activities. 

E. W. GirrorpD 
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Sorcerers of Dobu. R. F. Fortune. (318 pp., $3.75. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 1932.) 


Dr. Fortune’s Sorcerers of Dobu is an exceptionally well integrated piece of work 
and will be of permanent value as a source book for those interested in Melanesia 
and in social anthropology. Dobu, part of the same archipelago of eastern New 
Guinea to which the Trobriand Islands belong, is considered the center of sorcery 
for that area. The author has given us a vivid account of the Black Art and shown 
keen insight into the way it pervades the whole of Dobu life. He has also supple- 
mented Professor Malinowski’s brilliant study of the kula by giving us the southern 
end of the ring, as seen from the Dobu point of view. Gardening, ritual exchanges, 
mythology, sex, beliefs about spirits of the dead are also described very fully and 
within the context of the social organization. Dr. Fortune has integrated his wealth 
of material so well that we get a very clear-cut and alive picture of Dobu society. 

The integration comes out particularly well in the way he shows the interplay of 
kinship patterns of behavior throughout the whole social organization. To illustrate 
by one example, although many might be chosen, the unity of the village group as 
opposed to the totemic group is shown in relation to kinship terminology. Theoreti- 
cally, members of the same generation and of the same totem in different villages 
would use the term brother and sister to each other, but actually the brother-sister 
terminology is usually restricted to the susu (the matrilineal group consisting of a 
brother and sister and her children) of one’s own village and affinal terms are used 
for people outside the village. All through the discussion of kinship Dr. Fortune 
gives the exact range of terms and the actual behavior accompanying each term. He 
also very carefully shows how the same term used toward different people has a 
different emotional significance. Thus, when wana is used to denote the mother’s 
brother, it implies a possessive ruling relationship and when the same term is applied 
to the husband of the father’s sister it connotes an indulgent, non-possessive rela- 
tionship (p. 73). Dr. Fortune is well aware of the fundamental principle, often 
overlooked, that the same kinship terms are not always sociologically equivalent. 
It requires keen observation to get these subtle differences. 

One regrets, however, that Dr. Fortune does not furnish us with more details 
of the daily family life and of economic structure. We are given adequate material 
on marriage rules, sexual life, and kinship terminology within the family life, but 
we should like more of those imponderable details of the intimacies which come in 
the day by day living together of a small group of people under one roof. More in- 
formation of certain aspects of the economic organization would have been of value, 
too. No mention is made as to whether currency exists or not, how ordinary trade is 
carried on (as apart from the kula and the ritual exchanges), and there is very little 
information on communal work. Of course, in six months (the length of Dr. For- 
tune’s field work) no one human being can learn everything about a society. But 
since on certain subjects the author did get such full material, it is to be regretted 
that he could not have stayed another six months in Dobu, or gone there again, and 
given us some of the details possible only from a longer residence. 
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As a functional study it fulfills one of the first requirements, to portray a society 
as it is rather than according to some abstract ideal. The author describes the sys- 
tem and then, in showing how it works, gives the countless evasions and aberations 
and never neglects ‘“‘the practice in circumvention of the dogma.” He gives excep- 
tions to the rigid rules of residence; shows how magic is inherited sometimes in the 
patrilineal line instead of in the more customary matrilineal line; cites the case of 
an important and influential man who broke the law and married within his own 
village; and, in thus showing how the non-conformist as well as the conformist be- 
haves, has added to the valuable monographs on living societies. 

Theoretically, one may take exception to certain details of method and inter- 
pretation. The author’s tabular and statistical method of balancing loss and gains 
of the family (marital grouping) as opposed to the susu grouping (p. 19) seems to me 
particularly unfortunate. Dr. Fortune concludes that “the social organization sets 
heavily toward susu predominance,” because in his table he is able to list more losses 
and fewer gains to the family than to the susu. Even if one follows Professor Ma- 
linowski who, in the introduction, shows how from Dr. Fortune’s own material, 
six more gains for the family could be listed, the method is still extremely faulty, 
because it assumes that all the factors listed are equally significant. But Dr. For- 
tune, in his table, is obviously comparing phenomena (such as residence in one house 
inheritance of property, rule of alternate residence in villages) which differ widely 
in their emotional significance and hence in their power to form those sentiments 
which give strength to the group. Common residence of a family in one house seems 
to me to far outweigh emotionally such a factor as inheritance through the susu. In 
my study of a Melanesian society in New Ireland having a rather similar social 
organization, I found that the extended family (which corresponds to the Dobu 
susu) functioned ritually more often as a unit than the family, yet my interpreta- 
tion of New Ireland society is that the family is stronger than the extended family. 
This is of course, only a matter of opinion. But one necessarily questions Dr. 
Fortune’s opinion of the weight of susu organization because it is based on a method 
in which he balances against each other psychological unequals as if they were 
equivalent. 

Dr. Fortune has followed the first maxim of an honest field worker in telling us 
when his material is based on frst-hand observation and when it is hearsay from an 
informant. He also frequently gives us the exact number of cases (and a description 
of the cases themselves) on which the material is based. These important details 
of method are so seldom given that one appreciates it when they are included in the 
text. However, one can not help but wish that Dr. Fortune would have given in 
equal detail his method of learning so perfectly the language by “contagion” in 
three months (p. XL.). Does “contagion” include the painful taking of texts; the 
analysis of them with the aid of an interpreter (in the beginning, at least); the 
accumulation of a vocabulary; the very gradual learning to speak, etc., which most 
of us have to go through? Or does “‘contagion’’ mean something quite different and 
more akin to magic? Since Dr. Fortune used no English after his second day in Dobu 
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we wonder what language he did use. Does he mean that he began, as most of us do, 
with pidgin English, or did he start right off with Dobu? And why, since there were 
boys who had been away to work on a plantation and therefore knew pidgin Eng- 
lish, did he not have an interpreter—the obvious short-cut in the beginning? Since 
learning a previously unrecorded language is a very difficult task for most field 
workers, one would be grateful for more details of Dr. Fortune’s successful method 
of “contagion.” 

Another problem of method in which we are all interested is the field worker’s 
personal relation to natives and his manner of establishing it. This must of necessity 
vary enormously from one field worker to another. The author presents us with a 
somewhat contradictory point of view of his relationship to the Dobu natives. On 
one hand we see him constantly participating in native life according to native rules 
—exchanging in the kula, having his own garden made with the appropriate magic, 
being on very friendly terms with a number of natives, etc.—and on the other side 
of the picture we see him using threats of government and mission interference to 
secure certain information about sorcery, and threatening a man with the gaol if he 
lies (pp. 160, 161). Whether the method worked or not, it would seem very difficult 
for one person to maintain the double réle of a sympathetic friend and recorder and 
even a participant to some degree in native life, and at the same time use the threat 
of force from a more or less antagonistic government or mission when it suited his 
pleasure or needs. Moreover, from the native point of view, my limited experience 
has shown that the native appreciates very highly consistency in the white man’s 
behavior toward him. 

But the faults of the book are minor. One may or may not agree with certain 
details of method and interpretation, but one must recognize that the author is an 
extremely keen and able observer; that he secured a wealth of excellent material on 
a short field trip; that he can integrate his material after getting it; and that he has 
a grasp of fundamental theoretical considerations. One feels indebted to him for a 
very excellent book and looks forward with pleasure to the account of his next ex- 
pedition. 

HoRTENSE POWDERMAKER 


ASIA 


The Temples of Anking and Their cults. A study of modern Chinese religion. (A thesis 
in the history of religions presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School, U. 
of Penn., in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy.) Joun Knicutr Suryock. (206 pp., 22 plates. P. Geuthner, Paris, 
1931.) 

A sinological doctor’s dissertation in this country may be regarded as an event, 
and there were to my knowledge three presented in 1931, all unfortunately printed 
in Europe. Dr. Shryock lived in China for nine years, eight of which he spent at 
Anking, capital of An-hui Province, where he made a study of the present-day re- 
ligion of the people as well as of the temples of the city and the worship performed 
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in them. He gathered much oral information and supplemented it from readings in 
the local gazetteers and other source books. The idea of presenting the religious life 
of a well-defined community in a monograph is a happy one, as specific local cults 
and local variations of general cults are numerous all over China, and as there is no 
greater hazard in regard to so vast a country as China, than hasty generalizations 
and speculations. 

Dr. Shryock has performed a useful task in publishing his data on the temples 
and gods of Anking. His account is readable and interesting throughout. None of 
these temples is very old, for practically all of them were destroyed in 1854 by the 
T ai-p ing rebels, who were zealous iconoclasts, and subsequently restored in a less 
pretentious style. They are therefore of no importance for the history of architec- 
ture, nor do they contain any works of art, but the religious spirit pervading these 
edifices has practically remained the same. 

“The dragon may be an apotheosis of the crocodiles found in Chinese rivers’”’ 
(p. 115). There are no crocodiles in China, but alligators exist in the Yangtse. Pi-hia 
Kung does not mean “Hall of the Blue Sky”’ (p. 93), but “Temple of the Princess 
of the Colored Clouds” (see Chavannes, Le T ai Chan, p. 70). 

The bibliography is somewhat incomplete. Grube’s Pekinger Volkskunde, e.g., 
would have supplied many useful data. The mummification of Buddhistic monks, 
briefly alluded to on paige 29, has been the subject of an interesting monograph by 
W. Perceval Yetts (Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead in China, Jo. Roy. As. 
Soc., 1911, pp. 699-725). 

The volume is illustrated by twenty-two well-reproduced photographs; there is 
unfortunately no list of plates given, nor are they referred to in the text. The upper 
illustration in plate 2 is captioned ‘‘these seem to be the gods of literature.’’ The 
middle figure, however, represents the Dragon King (Lung Wang), as is also indi- 
cated by the painted dragon on the background. The designation of the statue in 
plate 12 as Maitreya is simply due to modern Chinese ignorance of the Buddhistic 
pantheon; this figure simply represents the type of the genial, jovial monk and bears 
no relation to Maitreya. The fact that this book was printed at Lyons, France, may 
account for numerous misprints to which we are not accustomed in America. The 
author’s transcription of Chinese will prove somewhat embarrassing to those un- 
familiar with the language; it is largely influenced by the local dialect which he 
studied and in which final » and ng and initial m and / are confounded; he writes 
shu for our Asi or sii, and unfortunately # so frequent in Chinese is throughout 
printed «. Some Chinese dates are wrongly computed; thus, the 7th year of Shun- 
chi is 1650, not 1656 (p. 91), the 8th year of Shun-chi is not 1652, but 1651, and the 
6th year of Ch’ien-lung is 1741, not 1742 (p. 122), and other similar miscalculations. 

B. LAUFER 


Materials of the Mode of Life of the Lopars. An attempt to determine the nomadic con- 
ditions of the Lopars living in the eastern part of Kolsky peninsula. (State Russian 
Geographical Society. Karelo-Murmansk Committee.) V. V. CHARNOLUSKY, 
(162 pp., 1 map, R.4.50, Leningrad, 1930.) 
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The increase of anthropological activities in U.S.S.R. is due to many and varied 
causes. Not a little influence on the development and encouragement of ethnograph- 
ical studies has derived from the political credo of the country, where literally 
speaking, “those who were last, become first.”” The natural tendency to help the 
underdog has stirred large and laudable interest in the “smaller nationalities.” 
Numerous societies and special committees are organized, expeditions sent, scien- 
tists trained to study various natives of European Russia and Siberia; quoting 
Charnolusky, 
not only as the representatives of peculiar cultures, but as brotherly groups, who need cultural 
help and protection. . . . On the basis of materials collected by specialists, scientifically treated 
and worked out, the State Executive Organs are preparing various practical measures for 
raising the cultural level of nomadic groups, for transforming them from the nomadic mode of 
life to the sedentary and in general by bettering their living conditions. 


The work in question is the result of Mr. Charnolusky’s two trips to the Lopars 
of Kolsky peninsula, in 1927, to obtain data on living conditions, within a definite 
area, of these reindeer-breeding nomads. Besides he had a general theoretical in- 
terest in nomadism and its determinants. After discussing its definition by various 
authors he gives his own conception, tending to reconcile differences of opinion. 
Nomadism is a special mode of living, closely coordinated with the mode of life of useful 
animals and plants, and with the necessary condition of “‘symbiosis’* of man with hoofed 
domesticated animals. The routes and places of habitation of nomads are determined not only 
by the mode of life of those animals, but also by the geographical conditions of places where, 
at certain times of the year, take place conglomerations of animals during the periods of mat- 
ing, spawning, seasonal run of the fish, etc. or ripening of edible plants. This determines the 
periodical movements of nomads. 


This definition is illustrated by the material obtained among the Lopars. The 
author gives the geographical conditions of the country and points out that the 
utilization of natural resources is dictated not by strictly practical impulses, but by 
peculiar religious and social attitudes toward animals and plants, as well as by the 
history of the domestication of animals. 

The ethnic character of the region, with 466 Lopars, 70 Samoyeds and 2,547 
Russians, is considered, as well as the resulting cultural influences. In order to as- 
certain the changes in population, both historical and culturo-economical factors 
are taken into account. The types of habitations, routes of movements, methods of 
recognizing and marking the road, reindeer-breeding and its influence on economic 
life, hunting and fishing, forests as important factors, and finally the yearly cycle 
of life of the Lopars, are discussed. 

On the basis of this material the author attempts to determine which factors 
influence the transition from a wandering to a sedentary mode of life, and which 
tend to promote migrations. Making due reservations for the necessity of compara- 
tive study, he concludes that cosmic and climatic conditions are not very important 


1 If one is permitted to use the biological term here. 
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factors in the Lopars’ changes of economic condition, but that the forests as the only 
supply of fuel necessitate the change of winter habitations. 

Hunting seems to determine the boundaries of hunting territories, thus restrict- 
ing the range of migrations. Fishing tends more than anything else to promote a 
sedentary life, the very location of lakes and rivers making necessary a stay in one 
place during the fishing. Various periods of spawning, assuring concentration of 
fish, influence the nomads to adopt more or less permanent habitations and originate 
clan ownership of those places. Hunting the wild reindeer, which migrate in definite 
directions, led the Lopar hunter southward into the forests, while the inclination of 
the domesticated reindeer for south-north movements brought him back to the 
seashore. Mr. Charnolusky concludes that 


the economic importance of combining reindeer breeding with the fishing, and the very es- 
sential dependence on reindeer as the sole means of reaching distant hunting and fishing terri- 
tories, form the axis on which revolves the life of the nomadic Lopar. 


EUGENE GOLOMSHTOK 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. IV. The Late H. V. Nanyupayya and Rao 
BAHADUR L. K. ANANTHAKRISHNA IYER. (viii, 677 pp. 20s. Mysore: Mysore 
University; Mysore Government Press, Bangalore, 1931.) 

This new volume on Mysore ethnography from the pen of Mr. Iyer will undoubt- 
edly be a valuable addition to the knowledge of Southern India. The author is 
known in the United States not only from his work on Cochin ethnography but also 
from his work on Syrian Christians which was recently reviewed in these pages 
(AA, n.s., 32, 1930, p. 318 sq.) 

The plan adopted for the presentation of the material is an admirable one for 
reference purposes. Tribes and castes are arranged alphabetically, and the marginal 
notes indicate special characteristics of each particular tribe. The subsections deal 
principally with notes on the origin of the tribes or of the castes, their internal 
structure, marriage customs and ceremonies, puberty customs, laws of inheritance, 
tribal organization, religion, death ceremonies, feasts and festivals, and dress and 
adornment. But very little has been said about their physical characteristics. The 
present volume begins with “Kotte Okkalu”’ and goes as far as “‘Vodda.”’ 

Mysore as a province is especially interesting to anthropologists because of its 
geographical position. It is in this part of India that one would expect to find Dravid- 
ian culture in a more or less pure form. From a perusal of the book it seems that 
the culture of all the tribes dealt with is essentially Hindu, although Dravidian 
traits are interspersed throughout. Taking the death ceremonies for example, we 
find that no fewer than twenty-eight tribes, professing the Hindu religion, bury 
their dead. The funeral ceremonies of these twenty-eight tribes are, however, Hindu; 
in most cases the period of ceremonial pollution is ten days, after which, on the 
eleventh day, they bathe and put on new clothes. 

The marriage customs of nearly all the tribes in the present volume are the same 
as among the Hindus, with slight variations here and there. Traces of certain ancient 
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forms are still to be met with in Mysore; thus, among the Kuruba, promiscuity is 
tolerated, and, in fact, it seems to be well recognized under certain conditions (p. 
48 sq.). Many other interesting facts are also brought out. 

From the very nature of the work it is necessarily sketchy, but this does not 
decrease its value in any way. The book, as I take it, is intended primarily for 
government officials going to India with little or no knowledge of the people; and 
for them it should prove invaluable. On the other hand, if Mr. Iyer himself or some 
one familiar with Southern India were to study each particular tribe it would be 
a real service to anthropology. 

Finally, it seems to me, that the illustrations are chosen more for “effect’”’ than 
for any other purpose. 


BIREN BONNERJEA 
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Angulo, Jaime de, and William R. Benson. The creation myth of the Pomo Indians. An- 
thropos 27, heft. 1,2:261-274. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr. 1932. 

Annual report of the director to the board of trustees. FMNH 306, report ser 9,1. Chicago, 
Jan., 1932. 

Arndt, P. Die Megalithenkulture der Nad’a (Flores). Anthropos 27, heft 1,2:11-64, 5 pls. 
St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr., 1932. 

Battaglia, Raffaello. Notizie sulle ricerche preistoriche nei Monti Lessini (anno 1930). 
Archivio per L’Antropologia 60-61 :408-436, 11 figs. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Beals, Ralph L. The comparative ethnology of northern Mexico before 1750. Ibero-Ameri- 
cana: 2.132 pp., 28 maps. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1932. Postpaid $1.35. 

Beninger, E. Quadische und wandalische Kulturbeziehungen. AGW-M 62, 1 and 2:79-101, 
3 pls. Vienna, 1932. 

Benson, William R. See Angulo, Jaime de. 

Bourchenin, Daniel. Le blason interconfessionnel en France. Revue anthropologique 42, 
nos. 1-3:55-70. Paris, Jan.—Mar. 1932. 

Bowen, E. G. The racial geography of Europe at the dawn of the Age of Metal. JRAI 
61:349-356. London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Braat, W. C. Een nieuwe collectie vormschotels uit Lezoux. IAE 31, 5 and 6:20-28, pls. 
20-25. Leiden, 1932. Een kleine vroegmiddeleeuwsche nederzetting bij Drempt, ibid.: 
29-31, pls. 26, 27. 

Brand, Donald. See Sauer, Carl. 

Breuil, H. Le gisement 4 Sinanthropus de Chou-Kou-Tien (Chine) et ses vestiges de feu et 
d’industrie (ill.). Anthropos 27, heft 1, 2:1-10. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.— 
Apr., 1932. 

Bréring, Th. Drei wichtige Neuerwerbungen des Museums fiir Vélkerkunde. AGW-M, 62, 1 
and 2:75-77. Vienna, 1932. 

Bryn, H. Norwegische Samen. Eine anthropologische Studie. AGW-M 62, 1 and 2:1-74, 21 
text figs. Vienna, 1932. 

Buck, P. H. (Te Rangi Hiroa). Ethnology of Tongareva. B P. Bishop Museum Bul. 92. 
225 pp., 8 pls., 63 figs., 10 tables. Honolulu, April, 1932. 

Chadwick, NoraK. The kite: a study in Polynesian tradition. JRAI 61:455-492, pls. lv-lvii. 
London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Cardini, Luigi Il “Paleolitico Superiore” ella Barma Grande ai Balzi Rossi. Archivio per 
L’Anthropologia e la Etnologia 60-61 :461-476, 6 pls., 1 fig. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Childe, V. Gordon. The forest cultures of northern Europe: A study in evolution and diffu- 
sion. JRAI 61:325-348, pl. xxxix. London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Cipriani, Lidio. Osservazioni antropometriche su indigeni asiatici e africani. Archivio per 
L’Antropologia e la Etnologia 60-61: 136-286, 11 tables, numerous pls. Firenze, 1930 
1931. 

Colton, Harold S. A survey of prehistoric sites in the region of Flagstaff, Arizona. BAE-B 
104. 69 pp., 10 pls., 21 text figs. Smithsonian Inst., Washington, 1932. 

Cooper, John M. Incest prohibitions in primitive culture. Primitive Man 5,1:1-20. Catho- 
lic Anthropological Conference, Washington, Jan., 1932. 

Cosgrove, H. S. and C. B. The Swarts ruin: a typical Mimbres site in southwestern New 
Mexico; report of the Mimbres valley expedition seasons of 1924-1927; with an introduc- 
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tion by Alfred Vincent Kidder and a section on the skeletal material by William White 
Howells. PM-P. 178 pp., 239 pls., 17 text ills. The Museum, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
1932. 

Crazzolara, J. P. Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Religion und Zauberei bei den Schilluk. Anthro- 
pos 27, heft 1, 2:183-212. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr., 1932. 

Culwick, A.T. Some rock-paintings in central Tanganyika. JRAI 61:443-454, pls. xlviii-liv. 
London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Dalgre, Pére. Les Bandas de l’Oubanguie-Chari (Afrique Equatoriale Francaise). Anthropos 
27, heft. 1, 2:153-182, 2 pls. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr., 1932. 

Dart, Raimond A. I caratteri dell’ Australopithecus Africanus. Archivio per L’Antropologia 
e la Etnologia 60-61: 287-295, 5 figs. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Das, Tarak Chandra. The cultural significance of fish in Bengal. Man in India 11, 3 and 
4:275-303. Ranchi, 1931. 

DeGoeje, C. H. Oudheden uit suriname op Zoek Naar de Amazonen. Overdruk Uit “De 
West-Indische Gids” XIII, nos. 10-11:449-530, 2 pls., 1 fig. Hague, Feb—Mar., 1932. 

Densmore, Frances. Menominee music. BAE-B 102. xxii, 230 pp., 27 pls., 3 text figs. 
sonian Inst., Washington, 1932. 


Smith- 


Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. The Sioux or Dakota Nation. Leaflet 41, 
February, 1932. 

Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. The grass house of the Wichita and Caddo. 
Leaflet 42, February, 1932. 
Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. 
and uses. Leaflets 43 and 44, March, 1932. 
Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. Modern Pueblo Indian villages. Leaflets 
45, 46, April, 1932. 

Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. Hopi Indian pottery. Leaflet 47, May, 
1932. 

Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. The Klamath Indians. Leaflet 48, May, 
1932. 

Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. 
June, 1932. 

Denver Art Museum Department of Indian Art. 
June, 1932. 


Dordillon, René Ildefonse. 


Indian sand-painting; tribes, techniques 


Long Island Indian tribes. Leaflet 49. 
Long Island Indian culture. Leaflet 50, 


Grammaire et dictionnaire de la langue des Iles Marquises. 446 
pp. Université de Paris Travaux et Memoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie 17. Institut 
d’Ethnologie, Paris, 1931, 

Driberg, J. H. Yakafi. JRAI 61:413-420. London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Ehrenfreund, Erasmo. I manufatti chelleani sono dei proiettili? Archivio per L’Anthropolo- 

gia e la Etnologia 60-61:352-357. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Elkin, A. P. The Dieri kinship system. JRAI 61:493-498. London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Fischer, Heinrich. Die altperuanischen Sammlungen des Museums fiir Lander-und Vélker- 
kunde, Linden-Museum, Stuttgart. Erster Teil: Die Webekunst der alter Peruaner. Verein 
fiir Handelsgeographie E. V., L. Jahresbericht 1931-1932:129-148, pls. 7-12. Museum 
fiir Lander- und Vélkerkunde, Linden Museum, Stuttgart, 1932. Eine griiko-igyptische 
Figur in Ostafrika, i¥fd.: 149-150. 

Fligelman, Frieda. 


Moral vocabulary of an unwritten language. Anthropos 27, heft 1, 2:213- 
248. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr., 1932. 
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Forde, C. Daryll. Hopi agriculture and land ownership. JRAI 61:357-406, pls. xl-xlv. 
London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Frobenius, Leo. Siidostafrikanische Miarchen. Wiirttembergischer Verein fiir Handels- 
geographie E. V., L. Jahresbericht 1931-1932:47-70. Museum fiir Lander- und Vélker- 
kunde, Linden Museum, Stuttgart, 1932. 

Furst, Carl M. Uber einen neolithischen Schidel aus Arkadien. Lunds Universitet Arsskrift 
N.F. 2, vol. 28, no. 13. 13 pp., 2 pls. Lund, 1932. 

Gaden, Henri. Proverbes et maximes Peuls et Toucouleurs traduit, expliqués et annotés. 
Université de Paris Travaux et Memoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie 16. Institut d’Eth- 
nologie, Paris, 1931. 

Garcés, Victor Gabriel. Condiciones psiquico-sociales del indio en la provincia de Imbabura. 
Anales de la Universidad Central 48, no. 279:125-184. Quito, March, 1932. 

Gault, Robert H. Criminology. 461 pp., readings, index. D.C. Heath and Co., Social rela- 
tions series, New York, 1932. 

Geyer, E. Die anthropologischen Ergebnisse der Lapplandexpedition 1913, 14. Mit einem 
Vorwort von G, Kyrle. AGW-N, 62, 3: 163-209, 14 pl., 10 figs., 12 tables. Vienna, 1932. 

Gilmore, Melvin R. The ethnobotanical laboratory at the University of Michigan. Oc- 
casional Contributions from Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan 1. 36 pp. 
Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, June 7, 1932. 

Graham, David Crockett. The ancient caves of Szechwan province, China. USMN-P 80, 
art. 16:1-13, pls. 1-16, figs. 1-14. Smithsonian Inst., Washington, D.C., 1932. 

Graziosi, Paolo. Stazioni preistoriche sulle terrazze del Panaro e del Samoggia: Archivio per 
L’Antropologia e la Etnologia 60-61:437-460, 10 figs. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Harrington, John P. Karuk Indian myths. BAE-B 107. 34 pp. Smithsonian Inst., Wash- 
ington, 1932. $.05. 

Harrington, John P. Tobacco among the Karuk Indians of California. BAE-B 94. xxxvi, 
284 pp., 36 pls., 2 text figs. Smithsonian Inst., Washington, 1932. $.80. 

Harrison, H. S. Flint tranchets in the Solomon islands and elsewhere. JRAI 61:425-434, 
pls. xlvi, xlvii. London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Heckler, A. Der Dionysos von Leiden. IAE 31, 5 and 6:14-19, pls. 13-19. Leiden, 1932. 

Henderson, G. C. Journal of Thomas Williams Missionary in Fiji 1840-1853. 606 pp., 46 
maps and ills.,index. Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1931. 2 vols., 42 s. 

Hervé, Georges. L’oeuvre hybridologique de Charles Darwin. Revue anthropologique 42, 
nos. 1-3:5-25. Paris, Jan—Mar., 1932. 

Hestermann, F. See Reko, V. A. 

Hinsdale, W. B. Distribution of the aboriginal population of Michigan. Occasional Contribu- 
tions from Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan 2. 35 pp., 1 fig., 2 maps (1 
folded). Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, June 10, 1932. 

Hocart, A.M. Warfare in Eddystone of the Solomon islands. JRAI 61:301-324, pl. xxxviii. 
London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Héltker, Georg. Einige Metaphern im Aztekischen des P. Sahagun. Anthropos 27, heft 1, 
2:249-260. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr., 1932. 

Holwerda, J. H. Romeinsch Kunsthandwerk uit Heerlen. IAE, 5 and-6:1-13, 12 pls. Lei- 
den, 1932. Opgravingen van Dorestad, ibid.: 32-96, pls. 29-72. Ascloa, ibid.: 97-108, 
pls. 73-81. 

Howells, William White. See Cosgrove, H. S. and C. B. 

Hutton, J. H. Lycanthropy. Man in India 11, 3 and 4:208-216. Ranchi, 1931. 
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Imbelloni, J. I popoli deformatori delle Ande. Archivio per L’Antropologia e la Etnologia 
60-61: 99-135, 5 figs. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Ivens, W. G. Flints in the south east Solomon islands. JRAI 61:421-424. London, July- 
Dec., 1931. 

Jacobs, Melville. Notes on the structure of Chinook jargon. Language 8:27-50, 1932. 

Jensen. Ad. E. Die staatliche Organisation und die historischen Uberlieferungen der Barotse 
am oberen Zambesi. Wiirttembergischer Verein fiir Handelsgeographie E. V., L. Jahres- 
bericht 1931-1932:71-115, pls. 3-4. Museum fiir Liinder- und Vélkerkunde, Linden 
Museum, Stuttgart, 1932. 

Johnson, Guy B. Folk culture on St. Helena island. 183 pp., index. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1930. $3:00. 

Judd, Neil M. Hunting baskets in Arizona. Explorations and field-work of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1931:125—132, figs. 119-126. Washington, 1932. 

Kelly, Isabel T. Ethnography of the Surprise valley Paiute. UC-PAAE, 31, 3:67-210, pls. 
17-32, 10 text figs., 1 map. Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley, 1932. $2. 

Kennett, B. L. A. The Afoshi dancers of Kabba division, northern Nigeria. JRAI 61: 
435-442. London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Kidder, Alfred Vincent. See Cosgrove, H. S. and C. B. 

Kirchhoff, Paul. Kinship organization; a study of terminology. Africa 5, no. 2:184-191. 22 
Craven street, London, W. C. 2. 

Kirkpatrick, Edwin A. The sciences of man in the making. 396 pp., index. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1932. $4.00. 

Klimek, Stanislao. Carta antropologica sintetica dell ’Etiopia e del Sudan. Archivio per 
L’Antropologia 60-61 : 358-381, 3 figs., 7 tables, bibl. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Koehler, Henry. Notes de préhistoire Marocaine a propos de |’ouvrage “Afrique.” Revue 
anthropologique 42, nos. 1-3:71-79, 2 pls. Paris, Jan.—Mar., 1932. 

Krieger, Herbert W. Design areas in Oceania based on specimens in the United States 
National Museum. USNM-P 79, art. 30:1-53, 33 pls. Smithsonian Inst., Washington, 
1932. 

Kunike, Hugo. Die Quadranten-Theorie. IAE 31, 5 and 6:97-143, 6 pls. Leiden, 1932. 

Kiisters, Meinulf. Die figiirlichen Darstellungen auf den Beninzihnen des Linden-Museums, 
Stuttgart. Wiirttembergischer Verein fiir Handels-geographie E. V., L. Jahresbericht 
1931-1932:116-120, pl. 5. Museum fiir Linder- und Vélkerkunde, Linden Museum, 
Stuttgart, 1932. 

Labouret, H., et A. Schaeffner. Un grand tambour de bois Ebrié. Musée d’Ethnographie du 
Trocadéro Bul. semestriel, no. 2:48-55. July, 1931. 

Leenhardt, Maurice. Documents Néo-Calédoniens. Université de Paris Travaux et Memoires 
de l'Institut d’Ethnologie 9. Institut d’Ethnologie, Paris, 1932. 

Lesser, Alexander, and Gene Weltfish. Composition of the Caddoan linguistic stock. SI- 
MC 87, 6.15 pp. Smithsonian Inst., Washington, May 14, 1932. 

Lima, J. A. Pires de, and Constancio Mascarenhas. Populacées indigenas de Guiné Portu- 
guesa. Arquivo de Anatomia e Antropologia 13, 4:595-618. Instituto de Anatomia, 
Universidade de Lisboa, Lisbon, 1931. 

Long, Richard. The correlation of Maya and Christian chronology. JRAI 61:407-412. 
London, July—Dec., 1931. 

Lorenz, W. Uber abergliubische Sitten und Gebriuche in der Volksmedizin bei den Krimer 
Tataren. AGW-M 61, 6:370-378. Vienna, 1931. 
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Lothrop, S.K. Painted skin articles from Patagonia. Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro 
Bul. semestriel, no. 2:31-41. July, 1931. 

Makalathia, S. Découvertes archéologiques en Géorgie en 1930. AGW-M 62, 1 and 2:102- 
109, 18 text figs. Vienna, 1932. 

Malcolm, L. W. G. Sulla posizione evolutiva di alcuni crani preistorici dell ’Inghilterra. 
Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia 60-61 : 382-407, 1 fig., 38 tables, bibl. Firenze, 
1930-1931. 

Marin, G. Somali games. JRAI 61:499-512. London, July-Dec., 1931. 

Mascarenhas, Constancio. See Lima, J. A. Pires de. 

Massari, Claudia. Osservazioni sull’apertura piriforme. Archivio per L’Antropologia e la 
Etnologia 60-61:303-337, 10 figs., bibl. Firenze, 1930-1931. Frammento di cranio 
umano fossile della Grotta Romanelli, ibid.: 338-351, 2 figs., bibl. 

McNary, Laura Kelly. California Spanish and Indian place names. Wetzel, Los Angeles, 
1932. $1.50. 

Medonca, M. U. de. Les moeurs et les croyances du peuple Grec. Revue anthropologique 42, 
1-3:35-54, bibl. Paris, Jan.—Mar., 1932. 

Michelson, Truman. Notes on the Fox Wapandwiweni. BAE-B 105. 195 pp., index. Smith- 
sonian Inst., Washington, 1932. $.35. 

Mitra, Panchanan. Cultural affinities between India and Polynesia. Man in India 11, 3 and 
4:217-242. Ranchi, 1931. 

Mochi, Aldobrandino. Nuove osservazioni sui cranio fossile dell’Olmo. Il trovamento e le 
sue vicende storiche. Archivio per L’Anthropologia e la Etnologia 60-61:76-78. Firenze, 
1930-1931. 

Modigliani, E. Appunti etnologici su Sipdra (Arcipelago Mentawti). Archivio per L’Anthro- 
pologia e la Etnologia 60-61: 27-75, figs. 1-19, bibl. Firenze, 1930-1931. 

Monteil, Charles. Une cité Soudanaise, Djénné, métrople du delta central du Niger. 303 
pp., 3 pls., tables. Inst. International des Langues et Civilisations Africaines, Paris, 1932. 

Moorehead, Warren King. Exploration of the Etowah site in Georgia. Phillips Academy 
Department of Archaeology Etowah Papers I. 178 pp., 104 ills., index. Yale Univ. Press, 
New Haven, 1932. 

Morice, A. G. The Carrier language, 2 vols. Anthropos 9, 10. xxxv, 660,691 pp. St. Gabriel 
Médling nr. Vienna, 1932. 

Miihlmann, W. E. Untersuchungen iiber die siiddeutsche Brachykephalie. Zeitschrift fiir 
Morphologie und Anthropologie 30, 1 and 2:382-405, 4 pls., tables. Berlin, 1932. 

Miihlmann, W. E. Studien zur Kultur- und Sozialbiologie. Archiv fiir Rassen-und Gesell- 
schaftsbiologie 23, 4:23-374. Munich, 1931. 

Nichols, H. W., and Phil. C. Orr. Bakelite impregnation of fossil bones. Museums Journ. 
32:47-53. Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Chicago, May, 1932. 

Nordenskiéld, E. Le quipu péruvien du Musée du Trocadéro. Musée d’Ethnographie du 
Trocadéro Bul. semestriel, no. 1:16-20. January, 1931. 

Orr, Phil C. See Nichols, H. W. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews. Isleta, New Mexico. BAE-R 49:193-466, pls. 17-20, 26 text figs., 
imap. Washington, 1932. 

Petrullo, V. M. Primitive peoples of Matto Grosso Brazil. Museum Journ. 23, 2:84—-173, 
24 pls., map. University Museum, Philadelphia, 1932. 

Pina, Lufs de. Materiais para a antropologia de Mocambique. Arquivo de Anatomia e 


Antropologia 14, 1:113-125. Instituto de Anatomia, Universidade de Lisboa, Lisbon, 
1931. 
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Pisharoti, K. Rama. The origin of ornaments. Man in India 11, 3 and 4:259-274. Ranchi, 
1931. 

Pfaff-Giesberg, Robert. Die Sklaverei, ihr Ursprung, ihre Verbreitung und ihre soziologische 
und vélkerkundliche Bedeutung. Wiirttembergischer Verein fiir Handelsgeographie E. V., 
L. Jahresbericht 1931-1932:18-46. Museum fiir Lander- und Vélkerkunde, Linden- 
Museum, Stuttgart, 1932. Uber die Verbreitung der Neger in Siidamerika, sowie iiber 
einige ethnographische Gegenstinde der Buschneger von Guayan:. un Stuttgarter Linden 
Museum, ibid. : 151-158, pl. 13. 

Ramadas, G. Porajas. Man in India 11, 3 and 4:243-258. Ranchi, 1931. 

Rasmussen, Knud. Intellectual culture of the Copper Eskimos. Danish expedition to Arctic 
North America in charge of Knud Rasmussen, report of the fifth Thule expedition 1922-24, 
vol. 9. 350 pp., 57 text figs., many pls. Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, Copen- 
hagen, 1932. Kr. 12.00. 

Ray,S.H. See Riley E. Baxter. 

Richthofen, B. Frhr.v. Zur Frage der archiologischen Beziehungen zwischen Nordamerika 
und Nordasien. Anthropos 27, heft 1, 2:123-152, 13 figs. St. Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, 
Jan.—Apr., 1932. 

Richthofen, B. Frhr. v. Zur religionswissenschaftlichen Auswertung vorgeschichtlicher 
Altertiimer. AGW-M 62, 1 and 2:110—144. Vienna, 1932. 

Reko, V. A., and F. Hestermann. Quellenschriften zur mexikanischen Linguistik, I. Das 
verschollene Manuskript des Gaspar de los Reyes: Gramatica Zapoteca del Valle (1700). 
AGW-M 61, 6:331-350. Vienna, 1931. 

Renaud, E. B. Archaeological survey of eastern Colorado second report. 45 pp., 3 pls. Uni- 
versity of Denver Department of Anthropology, March, 1932. 

Riley, E. Baxter, and S. H. Ray. Some myths of origin from the Fly river, New Guinea. 
AGW-M 61, 6:323-330. Vienna, 1931. 

Rivet, P. A propos de quelques sculptures du Mexique et d’Amérique centrale. Musée d’Eth- 
nographie du Tracadéro Bul. semestriel, no. 2:42-47. July, 1931. 

St. Poniatowsky. Uber den Ursprung des Triumphbogens. AGW-M 61, 6:351-369, 5 text 
figs. Vienna, 1931. 

Saller, K. Einfiihrung in die menschliche Erblichkeitslehre und Eugenik. 307 pp., 83 figs., 
many tables, index. Julius Springer Verlag, Berlin, 1932. Rm. 24. 

Sauer, Carl, and Donald Brand. Aztatl4n prehistoric Mexican frontier on the Pacific coast. 
Ibero-Americana: 1. 92 pp., 28 iils. Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley, 1932. Postpaid, $2.00. 

Schaeffner, A. Projet d’une classification nouvelle des instruments de musique, Musée 
d’Ethnographie du Trocadero Bul. semestriel, no. 1:21-25. Jan. 1931. 

Schiebold, Rolf. Menschen und Gesetze. 30 ills. Theodor Kérner Verlag, Altenburg, 
Thiiringen, 1932. Paper, 7.25 RM; linen, 8.50 RM. 

Semaine Internationale d’Ethnologie Religieuse, 5th Session, Luxembourg Sept. 16-22, 1929. 
Paul Guenther, Paris, 1931: 

Sinéty, R. P. de. La psychopathologie religieuse. 

Wunderle, G. Das Irrationale im religiésen Erleben. 

Schrijnen, J. Volkskunde und religidése Volkskunde. 

Schrijnen, J. Mariage et noces dans le folklore hollandais. 

Hess, J. Hochzeits- und Ehegebriuche im Luxemburger Lande. 
Coppens, J. Le folklore flamand. 

Menghin, O. Die Fortschritte der prihistorischen Kulturkreislehre. 
Schmidt, W. Sprachenkreise und Kulturkreise. 
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Koppers, R. P. La famille chez les peuples primitifs. 

Koppers, W. Die Familie in den Primir- und Sekundarkulturen, 

De Smedt, L. Le mariage en Chine. 

Eckardt, A. Die Familie in Japan und Korea. 

Ehrlich, L. Die Familie bei den Tschuktschen, Jukagiren, Korjaken Itelmen. 

Gahs, A. Die Familie bei den Altdischen Vélkern. 

Lemonnyer, A. La famille et ses relations avec la religion chez les Cananéens, les Phénic- 
iens, les Araméens et les Arabes. 

Palacios, Asin. La législation du mariage et de la famille dans ’Islam. 

Schneider, Prof. Dr. Ehe und Familie in der Gesetzgebung der Sumerer, Babyloner, As- 
syrer und Hethiter. 

Cadiére, L. La famille et la religion en pays annamite. 

Neuhaus. K. Ehe bei den Stimmen Mittel-Neumecklemburgs (New Ireland). 

De Jonghe, Ed. La famille chez les Congolais. 

Walk, L. Die Familie in Siidafrika. 

Tastevin, R. P. La famille “Nyaneka.” 

Lebzelter, V. Weltanschaung und Familie bei den Buschminnern. 

Gusinde, M. Die Familienverhiltnisse der Feuerland-Indianer. 

Tonelli, A. La famiglia presso i Bororo-Orari del Matto-Grosso (Brasile). 

Héltker,G. Die Familie bei den Azteken und Maya. 

Schmidt, W. Ursprung und Arten der Exogamie und der Heiratsverbote. 

De La Boullaye, H. Pinard. Evolution sociale et évolution religieuse. 


Sera, G. Leo. Esame morfologico del cranio dell’Olmo. Archivio per J.’Antropologia e la 


Etnologia 60-61:79-98, 2 figs., 4 pls. Firenze, 1930-1931. 


Sestini, Aldo. I travertini con manufatti paleolitici del Mone di Cetona. Archivio per 


L’Antropologia e la Etnologia 60-61: 296-302, 2 figs. Firenze, 1930-1931. 


Snethlage, Emilie. Chipaya- und Curuaya-Wérter. Anthropos 27, heft 1, 2:65-94. St. 


Gabriel-Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.-Apr., 1932. 


Soga, Y., translator: Japanese account of the first recorded visit of shipwrecked Japanese to 


Hawaii pp. 15-19; Delano’s account of the shipwrecked Japanese, pp. 20-22; Restarick, 
Henry B.: Comments on the Japanese narrative, pp. 23, 24. Hawaiian Hist. Soc. Papers 
18. Honolulu, 1931. 


Steffan, Paul, with the assistance of H. Biirkle, M. Hesch, G. Raestrup, E. D.Schétt, 0. Thom 


sen, and Ing. S. Wellisch. Handbuch der Blutgruppenkunde. 672 pp., 125 illustrations, 
3 charts. J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, Miinchen, 1932. Geh. Mk. 48. 


Stokes, John F. G. Iron with the early Hawaiians. Hawaiian Hist. Soc. Papers 18:6-14. 


Honolulu, 1931. The Hawaiian King (Mo-i Alii-Aimoku, Alii-Kapu), ibid.: 19, 28 pp., 
1932. 


Suk, V. Anthropological notes on the peoples of Carpathian Ruthenia. Pubs., Faculté des 


Sciences de ]’Université Masaryk 150. 8 pp., 26 figs., map, refs. Brno, Czechoslovakia, 
1932. 


Thilenius, Georg. On some biological view-points in ethnology. JRAI 61:287--302. London, 


July—Dec., 1931. 


Valcarcel, Luis E. Vasos de madera del Cusco. El personaje mftico de Pucara. Revista del 


Museo Nacional 1:7-35, figs., pls. (2 col.). Lima, 1932. Composicién musical Sankayo-ta. 
—Fué exclusivamente de 5 notas la escala musical de los Incas? ibid.: 1:115-121. 


Vandervael, Franz. Sur les rapports du crane facial et du crane cérebral chez l"homme. Revue 


anthropologique 42, nos. 1-3:26-34. Paris, Jan.-Mar., 1932. 
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Vanoverbergh, Morice. The Isneg. Pubs. Catholic Anthropological Conference 3, no. 1: 
1-80, 20 figs. Catholic Anthr. Conf., Washington, April, 1932. 

Verbrugge, R. La vie Chinoise en Mongolie. Anthropos 27, heft 1, 2: 95-122. St. Gabriel- 
Médling nr. Vienna, Jan.—Apr., 1932. 

von Sydow, Eckart. Zur Chronologie der Benin-Platten. Wiirttembergischer Verein fiir 
Handelsgeographie E. V., L. Jahresbericht 1931-1932:121-128, pl. 6. Museum fiir Lin- 
der-und Vélkerkunde, Linden Museum, Stuttgart, 1932. 

Warden, Carl J. The evolution of human behavior. 248 pp., 28 figs., bibl., indices. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1932. $3.00. 

Weltfish, Gene. Preliminary classification of prehistoric Southwestern basketry. SI-MC 87, 
7. 47 pp., 19 fig., Smithsonian Inst., Washington, July 12, 1932. 

Weltfish, Gene. See Lesser, Alexander. 

Weninger, J. Zur anthropologischen Betrachtung der Irisstruktur. AGW-M 62, 3:223-226, 
1 pl., 1 fig. Vienna, 1932. 

Willvonseder, K. Zur Verwendung der urzeitlichen “Siebgefisse.”” AGW-M 62, 3:217-222, 
1 fig. Vienna, 1932. 

Wirth, Herraan. Die heilige Urschrift der Menschheit, Lieferung 5: 193-240, pls. 175-222. 
Koehler und Amelang, Leipzig, 1932. 

Yacovleff, Eugenio. Las falcénidas en el arte y en las creencias de los antiguos peruanos. 
Revista del Museo Nacional 1:33-111, 19 figs. Lima, 1932. 

Zelenin, Dmitrij. Austritt der Wasserdimonen ans feste Land. IAE 31, 5 and 6:144-155. 
Leiden, 1932. 

Zotz, L. F. Uber den Erhaltungszustand vorgeschichtlicher Kérperbestattungen. AGW-M 
62, 3:210-216, 2 pls., 2 figs. Vienna, 1932. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PROVERBIAL ExpRESSIONS AMONG THE CROW INDIANS 


HE dearth, if not complete lack, of proverbs as a distinct literary category 

among the American Indians has been repeatedly stressed. This, however, 
does not imply a complete absence of proverbial sayings. As Professor Boas has 
pointed out in his Primitive Art, such traditional phrasings are found on the North- 
west coast, though their number and significance in aboriginal life do not remotely 
approach those characteristic of, say, African Negroes. 

Some fifteen years ago I recorded two comparable sayings among the Crow 
Indians, which, however, I never published. During a visit in the summer of 1931 
I corroborated the earlier information and secured some additional statements. It 
seems to be not altogether unusual for a Crow to refer to some well-known tradi- 
tional or mythological episode and to make a personal application. So far I have 
been able to record four expressions of this type, all obviously conforming to the 
same pattern. The first two are those recorded in identical form on an earlier field 
trip. 

(a) 
a-c dut‘u -‘rak‘ hira’ k‘ara”‘k‘uci -‘riky. 
His scalp when they had taken then he ran, that he is like. 
(Free translation: He is like the man who did not run away until after he had been 
scalped.) 

This is, of course, applied to any one who is belated in his undertakings. It is 
said that the Crow once scalped an enemy and, on looking back after a while, saw 
him scurrying off. 


(b) 
ak‘birikyuxci’ dahi’‘kyuci’riky. 
The helper poor he is like. 
(He is like the poor helper.) 


This is applied to one who proffers his assistance but turns out to be a bungler. 
I could get no light on the origin of this saying. 


(c) 
apa-’ri du’tsi‘k‘uci'riky. 
Porcupine-taker he is like. 
(He is like the one who wanted to catch the porcupine.) 

This applies to persons who persist in a hopeless enterprise. The reference is to 
an incident in the Old-Woman’s-Grandchild myth, one of the most popular of Crow 
hero tales: a girl is lured up a tree in pursuit of a porcupine, whose master (the Sun) 
causes the tree to grow miraculously until it reaches the sky. 
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(d) 

basa”‘dok _bire -‘citu‘k‘uci’riky. 
The turtle into the water thrown he is like 
(He is like the turtle that was thrown into the water, i.e., while pretending to be 
afraid of it.) 

This is applied to a person feigning not to like what he really craves. 

This suggests that the Crow may have some knowledge of the fairly wide-spread 
story of Turtle’s Warparty, though I never recorded it among them. 


In this context may be quoted two phrases used in order to characterize an 
impossibility: 
(a) 
isa-cpi’te tsi-’sua ha’tskitu-‘rak or kuruxa’ruorak. 
Cottontails their tails when they are long or when they are dragged. 


(When cottontails have long tails; or drag their tails on the ground.) 


(b) 
ba’-tsia a-’pa de-’axdek‘. 
Pine leaves when they are yellow. 
(When pine needles turn yellow.) 
Rospert H. LowIe 


NoTE FROM NEW GUINEA 


Aliatoa, Wiwiak District, New Guinea. 
April 21, 1932. 

We are just completing a culture of a mountain group here in the lower Torres 
Chelles. They have no name and we haven’t decided what to call them yet. They 
are a very revealing people in spots, providing a final basic concept from which all 
the mother’s brothers’ curses and father’s sisters’ curses, etc. derive, and having 
articulate the attitude towards incest which Reo outlined as fundamental in his 
Encyclopedia article. They have taken the therapeutic measures which we recom- 
mended for Dobu and Manus—having a devil in addition to the neighbor sorcerer, 
and having got their dead out of the village and localized. But in other ways they 
are annoying: they have bits and snatches of all the rag tag and bob tail of magical 
and ghostly belief from the Pacific, they are somewhat like the Plains in their recep- 
tivity to strange ideas. A picture of a local native reading the Index to the Golden 
Bough just to see if they had missed anything, would be appropriate. They are very 
difficult to work, living all over the place with half a dozen garden houses, and never 
staying put for a week at a time. Of course this offered a new challenge in method 
which was interesting. The difficulties incident upon being two days over impossible 
mountains have been time consuming and we are going to do a coastal people next. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET MEAD 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE BritisH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE appointed at 
its last meeting a committee to consider the question of re-editing “‘Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology.” In order to make this publication as widely useful as 
possible the Committee would be grateful for any suggestions for amendment or 
addition to the present edition. 

Such suggestions should be sent to 

The Secretary, Committee on Notes and Queries 
Royal Anthropological Institute 
52, Upper Bedford Place 
London. W. C. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES announces grants in aid of 
research, to assist research by trained scholars; and research fellowships in the 
humanities, to provide further opportunities and experience in humanistic research 
to younger scholars of ability. Inquiries should be addressed to 

The Secretary for Fellowships and Grants 
American Council of Learned Societies 
907 Fifteenth Street 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue 25TH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS will be held in La Plata, 
November 20 to 26, 1932, in accordance with the resolution passed at the Hamburg 
meeting of the Congress. The topics to be featured naturally stress South American 
problems but also include cultural relations between the two main divisions of the 
New World and the cultural relations between America and Asia. The general 
secretary of the session will be Professor Milciades Alejo Vignati of La Plata. 


On Jury 22, 1932, Dr. Danret Fotkmar died in Washington. He was born in 
Roxbury, Wisconsin, studied at Harvard, Clark, and other universities. He re- 
ceived the certificate of the Ecole d’Anthropologie of Paris in 1889. He was Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the Philippine Civil Service from 1903 to 1907 and later special 
agent for the Immigration Commission and Census Bureau in Washington. His 
work was largely along statistical lines. 


FRANCIS LA FLESCHE, ETHNOLOGIST, for thirty years connected with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and associated since 1910 with the Smithsonian Institution, died 
on September 5 at the age of seventy-five years. 


We Recret To ANNOUNCE the death of Baron Erland Nordenskiéld, which 
occurred early in July, 1932. We hope to publish an adequate obituary notice in 
due time. 
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